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“I don’t really think that you can sell a 
person’s soul, and you can’t sell the 
music that comes from down in their 
soul. They can polish it up and sell 
some commercial thing that they 
want to put out there to make money, 
but the stuff that comes from way, 
deep down . . . they can’t sell that.” 

—Hazel Dickens 
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. 7 here’s an area in the pit of 

my stomach that I reserve 
for only the most desper¬ 
ate of aches. The ones 
that come from reading about the Bush 
administration’s latest incursions on civil 
rights; the ones that come from a truly 
broken —absolutely smashed-to-bits— heart; and 
the ones that surge up when the latest tit- 
for-tat, back-and-forth violence hits Israel 
and the Palestinian Authority. Reading 
headlines from the Middle East, watching 
news reports, cranking away through criti¬ 
cal analysis ... it all just makes my stomach 
churn in a way no greasy spoon’s Huevos 
Rancheros ever could. 

Which is why I was so inspired by Jeff 
Guntzel’s story "Wave a White Flag: 
Dodging Bullets in the Occupied West 
Bank.” Instead of picking sides, instead of 
pointing fingers, Jeff took a different path: 
he went down there and he helped people. 
At great risk to himself and his compan¬ 
ions, Jeff and a small team of "internation¬ 
als” (the term-du-jour for a rag-tag band 
of peaceworkers, humanitarian aid folks, 
and just plain great people from all over 
the world), went into the West Bank this 
spring and helped to bring medicine, 
food, and hope to a people trapped under 
the threat of tanks and soldiers. 

The hope that these internationals 


brought wasn’t in the name of one govern¬ 
ment or in defiance of another. Instead it was 
done in the name of people —innocent civilians 
like you and me—trapped in the middle of a 
big fucking mess and paying for it with their 
land, their dignity, and their lives. 

It’s the thought of these people—both 
those in the West Bank running from tank 
shells and those in Israel running from 
suicide bombings—that makes my stomach 
ache. And it’s the thought of folks like Jeff 
going down there and reaching out one- 
on-one to help that I find so comforting. 

It’s really an added bonus that Jeff was 
able to write about his experience down 
there in a way that totally captures the 
moment and brings all of us into it. 'Wave 
a White Flag” is a harrowing tale of hope 
during a time and in a place where hope is 
at a minimum. I hope you find it as mov¬ 
ing and inspiring as I do. 

As seems to be the case in all of these 
introductions lately (and let me give you 
fair warning: it ain’t letting up anytime 
soon), there is another bittersweet change 
happening here at Punk Planet this issue. 
It’s with one foot planted in excitement for 
the future and one foot rooted in fondness 
for the past that I have to announce that 
there are a number of columnists writing 
their final columns for Punk Planet. 


After a long and agonizing decision, I 
felt like it was time to make some changes in 
the columns. As a result this issue marks 
the last columns by Kim Bae, Darren Cahr 
(who has been writing since issue one and 
has an amazing column this issue, just to 
make me feel extra bad), and Joel Schalit. 
Bob Conrad and Jon Strange also will no 
longer be contributing to the columns sec¬ 
tion, but didn’t write final columns in this 
issue. It was a hard decision to make and 
one that I still feel quite torn up over. 
Thanks Joel, Bob, Kim, Darren, and Jon 
for all of your hard work and great writing 
over the many years. 

Starting next issue, the columns will 
be moving further back in the magazine 
(replaced by an all-new front end) and will 
be anchored by long-time contributors 
Larry Livermore, Jessica Hopper, A1 
Burian, and Sam McPheeters. 
Additionally, Mimi Nguyen will be con¬ 
tributing three columns a year. Hopefully 
we’ll have one or two new folks on board by 
then as well. Change is scary but it’s also 
exciting. Man, this year is full of it. 

In addition to Jeff s amazing cover 
story there is a ton of great stuff in this 
issue. It’s our longest issue in quite a few 
and I think it’s a fantastic read. Enjoy! 

See you when the snow’s falling, 








The 4-Squares 

Steve’s hamper 



17 brand new tracks from the 4' 
squares! just imagine the creativity 
of the dead kennedys & the agg¬ 
ression of black flag mixed with 
both seriously intense & dark 
humored song Writing. cd-$8ppd 
please make all checks & money 
orders payable to: quincy shanks 
records! also available quincy 
shanks sampler #4 free 12 song cc 
featuring: biscayne, tricky dick, 
littleman complex, munition, the 
4-squares, the hitmen, faction of 
the fox, the brockmeyers & 
the undesirables. to receive a free 
sampler cd visit us on the web at 
www.quincyshanks.com 

quincy shanks 
p.o.box 3o35 
st. charles, il 60174 



"North Dakota's premier purveyor of 
that cold, cold silage rock" 

new CD releases: 

'Firewater at My Command' 

Bible of the Devil 

Twelve new tracks of Air Supremacy brought 
to you by this scorching Chicago quartet 

'A Push and a Shove and the 
Land is Ours' 

Imipolex G 

The final, and best, offering from North 
Dakota 's biggest Pynchon fans 

'The Grain Belt' 




Winter, missiles, and baseball lovingly 
crafted by Dakota’s finest 

Also available: 

'The Victory Lap / Glad' 

Straphanger 

The new 7” single brought to you by special 
arrangement with Kansas City's Mental 
Telemetry Records (www.mentaltelemetry.com) 

CD $8 ppd. 

7" $4 ppd. 
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Genuflect Records 
1834 South 20th St., Suite 6 
Grand Forks, ND 58201 
genuflectig@hotmail.com 













































seme mm studios 



Past clients include: the Queers, 
Screeching Weasel, Common Rider, 
Anti-Flag, Rise Against, Huntingtons, 
Squirtgun, the Groovie Ghoulies, 
Eyeliners, Teen Idols, Dillinger 4, 
Lillingtons, Big In Japan, Slapstick, 
the Riverdales, and many more... 


Specialized in recording Punk Rock 


For Rates and Information Visit Our Website at www.soniciouana.com, 
call (105) 447-3351, o-mail us at lnfo@soniclouanacom, or write to Sonic louana 

Studios, P0 BOX4035, Lafayette, in 47003. 







Mail Order this ancT 

Write for yfitir PREE catal9gTOf«'^^W^irag6^lllinoi#|lt)0mi 
Visa and Mastercard orders please call 1(600) 3-T0UCH-U [usa^only]. 
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DESIGN . PRINT . WEB . PRE-PRESS 

www.thewaxmuseum.bc.ca . info@thewaxmuseum.bc.ca 


CLIENTS : global symphonic . radio Berlin . the nightmare syndicate . 

A LUNA RED . HOT HOT HEAT . THE RED LIGHT STING . GHOST ORCHIDS . 

HIVE STUDIOS . d.b.s . DISCORDER MAGAZINE . 

INFINITE BOOKING • THE EP|DEMIC • FROG EYES and more 1 
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NORTH AMERICAN 
POWER ROCK TOUR 
2002 


USA 

Sept. 13-NY State 
Sept. 14 - NY State 
Sept. 15 — NY State 
Sept. 16 - Lockhaven, PA 
Sept. 17 - Pittsburgh, PA 
Sept. 18 - Columbus, OH 
Sept. 19 - Cleveland, OH 
Sept. 20 - Detroit, MI 
Sept. 21 - Chicago, IL 
Sept. 22 - Iowa City, IA 
Sept. 23 - Minneapolis, MN 

CANADA 

Sept. 25 - Canmore, AB 
Sept. 26 - Kananaskis, AB 
Sept. 27 - Calgary, AB 
Sept. 28 - Edmonton, AB 
Sept. 29 - Edmonton, AB 
Sept. 30 - Saskatoon, SK 
Oct. 2 - Winnipeg, MB 
Oct. 3 - Thunder Bay, ON 
Oct. 4 - Sault Ste. Marie, ON 
Oct. 5 - Sudbury, ON 
Oct. 12 - Toronto, ON 
Check your local listings or 
www.maximumrnr.com for more 
details. 

Debut 7” out now! 
$6 ppd. 

Comes with FREE CD! 




















SUPER HIGH QUALITY 
WEATHERPROOF SCREENPRINTED 

Custom 

Vinyl Stickers 

for your band, skate shop, radio station, 
or whatever the hell you do. 


CHEAP $ 20:22 


think you'll find better prices? think again, chump 
don't fuck around, contact us today! well send you 


PO BOX 204 
RENO, NV 89504 

(775) 358-7865 
FAX 358-2453 
www.stickerguy.com 
info@stickerguy.com 



PINHEAD CIRCUS 


Live At Last; 


This is a live recording of the final 
Pinhead Circus show which happened 
on 5/25/OS. This record was 
professionally recorded and mastered 
for optimum sound quality. 2-T songs 
total and a must have for any Pinhead 
Circus fan! 


CRISPUS ATTUCKS 

Red Black Blood Attack 


LAYMEN TERMS 

Since Lest December 


Mixing the catch and hooks of Alkaline 
Trio with the power and intensity of 
Thursday. Laymen Terms have crafted 
a remarkably brilliant album. Dark 
melodies. powerful hardcore 

breakdowns end the captivating vocals 
of Andy Tanner will make you a fan! 




REO BLACK BLOOD ATTACK 


Many have called this the "King-Daddy” of 
Old-School hardcore thrash records. 
We can’t disagree. This is Crispus 
Attucks’ final effort and it is fucking 
brutal! Completely powerful, with socially 
and politically responsible lyrics. Crispus 
Attucks will go down in history as one of 
the greats! 


SODA JERK RECORDS - RO. BOX 4056 - BOULDER. CO 60306 

ALL CD S - $10.00 - OUTSIDE U S. ADD $2.00 

ORDER ONLINE AT: WWW.SODAJERKRECORDS.COM 
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► More Vagrant Fallout. 

Hey, 

In response to Joshua’s letter about 
Vagrant Records in issue # 50, I feel he has 
some false information. I am the indepen¬ 
dent buyer at an independent record store 
here in Minnesota. 

Joshua says that at his store they "only 
sell our CDs at about a dollar over cost” 
and that Vagrant’s prices are $ 12*99 to 
$14.99 while Epitaph CDs are $18 and so 
does Fat Wreck Chords. Obviously, as a 
record store clerk, I don’t believe he inves¬ 
tigated actual costs of the CDs for Epitaph 
and Fat Wreck Chords. 

First, Epitaph and Fat Wreck Chords 
have extremely well promo/poster services 
for indie retailers, which helps a ton. We 
not only get I called Vagrant once to request 
some posters for Alkaline Trio, and they 
never sent squat, plus weren’t very friendly 
to me, maybe because I’m not Tower or Best 
Buy? I get posters and in-store copies from 
Fat and Epitaph for every release and when 
I call to request more, they’re not only 
super friendly but also very quick to send 
me whatever I request. 


Wholesale prices on Vagrant Records 
items are between $9.40 to $10.50. 
Although, the Get Up Kids newest and 
"Eudora” CDs were closer to $12. My dis¬ 
tributors also get shorted constantly on 
vinyl and always complain about Vagrant 
in their updates. Fat Wreck Chords’ 
releases wholesale at about $8.6o-8.79> 
while Epitaph’s wholesale for $ 10-79 
(although several distributors have a 
$ 9-99 preorder/first week cost on Epitaph 
releases). Also Fat Wreck Chords will sell 
direct to stores, bringing wholesale prices 
closer to $8 even. Not bad, considering 
major label releases usually sell to indie 
stores at $II-$I 5 • 

What are the "major label practices” 
Joshua accuses Fat and Epitaph of? 
Although I do not necessarily disagree 
that Epitaph has major label practices, I 
have never noticed any from Fat Wreck 
Chords. In fact, as far as vinyl prices go, 
both Epitaph and Fat wholesale LPs 
around or below $6. Vagrant vinyl is clos¬ 
er to Fat’s CD prices. 

I think Joshua should have looked 
closer into wholesale costs of CDs before 
writing his letter. The new White Stripes 
cost is around $12, and if his store really 


only marks new CDs $1.00 over cost like he 
claims, it shouldn’t be selling for $16, nor 
should Epitaph and Fat releases be selling 
for $18, especially when Fat costs are prac¬ 
tically $1 less than Vagrant releases. Do you 
really think the White Stripes didn’t look 
into their major label deal well enough 
before signing it? Their CD has been sell¬ 
ing better now that it’s on a major, despite 
the higher retail cost. The higher a CD sells 
for, the more royalties a band can rake in. 

Furthermore, look at the crap coming 
out of Vagrant Records. Dashboard 
Confessional EPK’s and covers on Spin. 
Vagrant is more concerned with selling to 
large chains and could honestly care less 
about mom and pop record stores carrying 
their releases, and all of their label practices 
point to this conclusion, especially the 
inconsistency of their wholesale prices. 

Do you have to sell out punk ethics to 
be successful? Fortunately, many bands and 
labels have proved that you don’t, which 
makes me believe even more that Vagrant 
and their bands could care less what punk is 
supposed to be about, because money 
changes everything you know. 

Steven W. 
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► Making Friends the 
Punk Planet Way. 

Punk Planet , 

"Booking the Big Show” [PP50] was a 
wonderful article. I’m sure that many bands 
and concert goers will benefit from the 
thorough step by step tips. Heather Whinna 
has put on some great rock shows in 
Chicago and it was really cool of her to share 
her expertise with everyone. 

However, I fail to see why it was necessary 
to slam other Chicago clubs, promoters, and 
journalists when something along the lines of 
"some larger or more established” could have 
easily been used in place of Metro, Empty 
Botde, etc. I take it rather personally that she 
thought nothing of slamming the staff at 
either establishment. I can’t speak for the 
Empty Botde, but my coworkers and myself, 
(aka the people who would be the ones 
being/not being nice and or honorable) work 
diligendy for every band that plays Metro, 
regardless of the band’s "status.” Since most 
of us either are or have been in bands, we 
know what it’s like to be treated poorly and 
always treat everyone the way we would want to 
be treated. To the best of my knowledge, no 
one currendy on the staff has ever worked with 


or for Heather Whinna. Reading her critique 
of our job performance was rather insulting. 
Perhaps she meant for that comment to 
directed at someone or something in particu¬ 
lar, but it ultimately refers to thirty or so peo¬ 
ple that do a great job night after night, and 
that is unfair and uncool. 

I hope to see more DIY Files from her 
in the future as I think her expertise is very 
beneficial, but next time she should consid¬ 
er who she’s "calling out” and who that 
actually reflects upon. 

Thanks, 

Erin at Metro 

► Chicago issue Point. 

pp- 

I can’t believe I just paid FIVE FUCK¬ 
ING DOLLARS for the self-indulgent 
piece of crap you palmed off as Punk Planet 
# 50. First of all, I don’t live in Chicago, so 
I DON’T FUCKING CARE. Second of all, 
what . . . you couldn’t actually find anything 
PUNK to write about, so you write about a 
bunch of fucking country bands like Hie 
Mekons and Bloodshot Records or fucking 
wank-music like Tortoise? And what the 
hell was that hot dog bullshit? KISS MY 


FIVE DOLLARS GOODBYE. 

Brent Rivers 

► And A Chicago Issue 
Counterpoint. 

Dear Punk Planet— 

If you needed to give example of why 
five bucks is a totally reasonable amount to 
pay for a zine like PP, I can’t think of a more 
perfect one than issue 50. That one encap¬ 
sulated what makes Punk Planet such a great 
read to me for so long now: it searched out 
and highlighted things that embody the 
punk ideal, instead of simply finding the 
stuff that’s by-the-numbers. I thought it was 
great the way you concentrated on one place, 
and I totally dug all the folks in there, even 
though I don’t live in Chicago (in fact, I’ve 
never even been there), and the totally great 
random mix of people was entertaining as 
well. I never knew what was going to come 
next! Great job. Great zine. Keep it up! 

Stephanie Miller 

St. Paul, MN 


Write us! E-mail at: punkplanet@punkplanet.com 
Pen & ink at: PO Box 464 Chicago, IL 60690 
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trans am 
wesley willis 
rye coalition 
high dependency unit 
thursday 
zeni geva 

plus: 

the usual ‘zine crap 

noreasterfailedindustries 


MANIKIN 

12-song debut album 

hard edged ' 80 s punk 
melded with dark new wave like 
that of Joy Division, 
throw in a few pop sensibilities 
and you've got one eccentric album. 



new label with much more to come 


SUPER SECRET RECORDS 

PO Box 1585 
Austin, TX 78767 

supersecretrecords.com 

CD $10 ppd. 



new AMPLINE full length 


the choir AVAILABLE NOW 


http://ampline.indiepress.com 


Thistle El Gigante Thistle 

Oxygen The Official Guide to Loss Sea Legs 

CD/EP CD/LP CD/LP 

$5 ppd $8 ppd _$6 PPd 



H, 

y 


4280 Catalpa Dr. Independence KY 41051 

www.tiberiusrecords.com 
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REC•ROOM 

recording studio 

Chief en gin eer / Producer: Bonny Cates 
Mastering engineer / Producer: Denron Nuhfcr 

Credits include: 

SISTER gAZEL ♦ EVERCLEAR‘CREED ♦ LESS THAN JA-KE ♦ LONGWOOD 
TflE USUAIS ♦ GONMOLL ♦ TflE BLOODHOUND GANG ♦ HOT WATER MUSIC 
THE BUS DRIVERS ♦ FIFTH YEAR CRUSH ♦ MTV TELEVISION NETWORK 
RCA RECORDS ♦ CAPITOL RECORDS ♦ UNIVERSAL RECORDS 
FUELED BY RAMEN RECORDS ♦ NO IDEA RECORDS ♦ FAT WRECK CHORDS 

Gainesville, FI. 352-37S-3333 www.rocroofnrecording.cofn 


MORE THAN FUN! 


See Snappy in: 

JACK MWll 

MAVERICK DICK 


“The best 
mini-comic 
I ever read!” 

- Your Mom 



Issue #1 36 pgs. B&W 

www.geocities.com/Jack Rabbit Comic 



8 . 20.02 


HEWH HEWHOCORRUPTSINC. 
OCOR 196 Fairfield 
RUPTS Elmhurst. IL 60126 
INC hewhocorrupts.com/inc 





















Scratch Distribution is proud to introduce you to some of the best in the world of 
streetpunk/rock *n* roll from Longshot Music! Stores and Distributors get in touch. 
Scratch also offers convenient on-line mailorder (credit cards accepted). 

■mmhhhi Comin fi soon Longshot Music: 

PUSH BASTARD 'BASTARD RABID'CO 
NEW TOWN ANIMALS video Emm CD 

STILL AVAILABLE! 
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WEDNESDAY NIGHT HEROES 

NO REGRETS FOR OUR YOUTH 7"EP 

Two new hits from the Heroes plus a killer 
rendition of the classic Cocksparrer song 
'Because You’re Young’. The Heroes deliver 
catchy ‘Music For The People’ on this release as 
they ‘Persevere’ on the road to punk-rock glory. 
First 500 on blue vinyl. 


Holy Crap! The Spitfires are back with their 
first new full-length album in over 2 years! 
With incredible cover art and amber 
coloured vinyl, this release looks as good as 
it sounds - straight up dirty rock’n’roll 
that’s so slick it’ll blow you away! 


726 Richards Street Vancouver, BC V6B 3A4 CANADA www.scratchrecords.com/wwwJongshotmusic.com 


THE 

WEDNESDAY 
NIGHT HEROES 



As The Sun Sets : 

8949 : CDep 

The last will and testament of this insane grind by- 
way-of noisecore outfit from Providence, Rl. Violently 
laying to waste the conventions set by their peers, As 
The Sun Sets go for the throat one last time. This 
includes the last 5 songs written by the band. 
Destined to be a classic. 


K-R&H trash art! [sound and culture] 

’kfV# po box 725 providence, ri 02901 usa trashart@hotmail.com www.soundandculture.com 


[ mcd : $8 / $9 / $11 ][ cdep : $6 / $7 / $8 [ prices ppd : us / n. am / world ] 





























columns PP51 

darren cahr 
sam mcpheeters 
kim bae 
joel schalit 
larry livermore 
al burian 
jessica hopper 


The world has 
become increas¬ 
ingly dangerous. 
Music has become 
increasingly freed 
from the chains of 
major label distri¬ 
bution, and bands 
can now get their music directly to the people. Society has, by 
and large, become more accepting of different lifestyles, even as 
it elects politicians who are not. Technology has changed the 
world, but not the urge to shave your head. It is the 21st centu¬ 
ry, and the suburbs are still boring. The American educational 
system is still largely about adult-prevention—and keeping kids 
off the streets and out of the workforce until they’ve reached an 
arbitrary age when they are seen as responsible enough to be 
taxed, to serve in the military, to vote and to own a gun, but not 
old enough to take a drink. Sex between teenagers is considered 
offensive by the morality folk (despite the fact that it was not 
only common, but the rule before the middle of the 19th cen¬ 
tury—check out how old your great, great grandparents were 
when they got married), even while institutions like the priest¬ 
hood have covered up for widespread acts of pedophilia for 
decades. Modes of art and design have become increasingly 
clever, even as these new techniques are adapted and co-opted to 
sell everything to everybody all the time. The ethos of ’cool’ has 
been adopted by consumer culture, and no subculture can 
remain untouched for longer than nine minutes and 34 seconds 
before appearing in USA Today. 

The world has changed quite a bit since I started this col¬ 
umn in PP # I, and in some ways it seems exactly the same. Ah yes, 
I remember it well: a bunch of us were posting to the "Punk 
Politics” discussion group^on AOL in the early 1990s. We were 
all complaining about the increasingly parochial and narrow¬ 
minded views of Maximum Rock V Roll, which was, at the time, the 
bible of punk culture. We decided that it was the ethic of punk 
music more than the exact sound of Screeching Weasel that 


made punk a vital force in our society and our culture. Keeping 
"punk” defined in such a limited way restricted its ability to 
evolve, and to influence our lives in a positive way. Thus, in the 
first issue I wrote an article about Touch & Go—hardly a tradi¬ 
tional "punk” record label, but closer in sprit to the point of 
punk than Green Day could ever hope to be. So PP began, and 
PP grew. Eventually, PP transformed from a black and white 
newsprint rag to a four color, bound magazine that is regularly 
nominated for awards, cited by larger media sources (even I’ve 
been quoted by the Guardian —a major newspaper in the U.K.— 
based on columns in PP) and led to widely praised books like last 
year’s We Owe You Nothing. 

I am very proud to have been a part of this magazine from the 
start, and I intend to continue participating—writing articles, 
giving Dan unsolicited advice, etc. However, it is time to intro¬ 
duce some new blood into the column game, and thus, after a 
decade of pointless rantings about everything from music to pol¬ 
itics to vegans to the personality required to be a drummer, this 
is my last column. 

Since PP began I’ve grown up. I’m now a man in my '30s, with 
a wife and a kid and a dog. Admittedly, my wife used to have blue 
hair and sing Specials songs to anyone unfortunate enough to hear 
her singing voice, my son’s middle name is "Danger” (I swear it’s 
true!) and my dog spends his evenings listening to At The Drive In. 
OK, I made that last part up. But my life has slowly, inexorably 
changed in the decade since PP began. 

And that’s okay with me. 

When I started writing this column, I was bitter, angry, con¬ 
fused, annoyed, pissed off, aggravated—you name it, I was that. My 
bands wrote songs that were borderline suicidal, and I thought they 
weren’t nearly black enough. Back in the early '90s, I would have 
given myself only even odds as to whether or not I would even be 
alive in the year 2 ,002 . I was depressed, and I was bitter. Did I 
mention that I was bitter? 

Today, not only am I alive, I am happy. I have come to recog¬ 
nize that personal happiness is not incompatible with being angry 
at the way the world works. Being happy is not the same as being 
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satisfied. Being happy is not the same as being complacent. 

And that’s the greatest discovery that anyone can ever make. 

I’m not happy in the blowing-sunshine-up-my-ass sense of it, 
either. Things are not good in the world, and there are many 
things to complain about. For example: 

The "war” on terrorism. Initially, my reaction to the war on 
terrorism was somewhat positive. We were attacked, and we 
should find and punish those who did it—especially because the 
folks that did it are the most horrifying kind of misogynist, anti¬ 
gay fascists I’ve ever seen. However, it is now becoming stub¬ 
bornly clear that (a) the Bush administration has absolutely no 
long term plan for accomplishing this increasingly undefined 
mission; and (b) to the extent that the Bush administration has a 
long term plan, it is to use the "war on terrorism” to accomplish 
other, unrelated goals that I do not support. It is one thing to 
come after those who attack you. Self-defense, as far as I am con¬ 
cerned, is a virtue in any valid philosophical system. If a black 
man cannot beat the crap out of Klansman who has attacked him, 
I don’t know what else is valid. That said, it is quite another to 
use an atrocity (such as 9/11) as an excuse for changing our 
nation’s government for the worse. And that is exactly what is 
happening. And for this to be happening when our enemies are 
trying to gain access to nuclear, chemical and biological weapons 
is worse than pathetic—it is gross negligence. 

Vegans. I just wanted to complain about vegans one last 
time. Farming anything (even so-called ’organic’ or ’sustain¬ 
able’ farming) leads to the death of animals, including rabbits, 
moles, field mice, insects, etc. It’s one thing to argue for eating 
vegetarian food because it is healthier, or better for the earth. 
Those are valid reasons that we can discuss rationally, that can be 
debated, and can even be placed in the format of falsifiable (and 
thus verifiable) claims for scientific analysis. That said, arguing 
that we should all be vegans on moral grounds—and condemn¬ 
ing those who are not vegans on moral grounds—is silly. 
Everyone draws a line somewhere on what they are willing to kill 
in this life (will you kill a termite that is trying to eat your 


house? Swat a mosquito that may give you malaria?), and no one 
is more "ethical” for having drawn the line at meat, or fish, or 
vegetables, or plants (who, recent research as shown, feel pain). 
Unless you’re restricting your diet to wild vegetables and fruit, I 
don’t want you to tell me that I’m morally inferior because I’m 
not a vegan. 

Finally, music is no better or worse than it ever has been at 
any point since the creation of modern youth culture. There’s a 
lot of crap, and a fair amount of decent stuff, in every genre. 
The interesting thing, which has changed the dynamic of music 
for the foreseeable future is the Internet, which will, in the end, 
lead to the destruction of the major label system as we know it. 
Which is, of course, a good thing. Bands can get MP3S directly 
to their fans, and can create their own music distribution system 
at almost no cost. Digital recording technology permits garage 
bands to sound like Moby—okay, so not quite that slick, but a 
hell of a lot better (and for a lot less money) than it used to cost. 
More bands than ever can actually get heard, and the democra¬ 
cy of the market has allowed the people to get their music how 
and when they want it. 

Well, I could go on, but then it would seem like I was simply 
trying to stuff everything that I think about every issue currently 
facing our world into a final column. While that is attractive to me 
in an egocentric sort of way, I can’t imagine that anyone really cares 
what I happen to think about the IMF or Ian MacKaye. 

So, I leave you with this thought: Try not to let the horror of 
the world prevent you from being amazed and enraptured on a 
moment to moment basis. The world is an incredible place, full 
of the most extraordinary things. I just wish I had realized that 
when I was 15. 

I’ve loved writing for you all these years, and I certainly will 
not stop writing, both in Punk Planet and elsewhere. So look for my 
name, and feel free to drop me a line. 

Have a good life. 

kerosene@aol.com 
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Great Moments 

When one attends 
Disneyland on the 
IOth anniversary 
of the LA riots, 
one must be care¬ 
ful to pay their 
respects to Great Moments With Mr. Lincoln. Housed in the Main 
Street Opera House, nestled under the private quarters of the Disney 
family, Great Moments is the nagging conscience of the park. I list 
the ride’s particulars here only for PF s European readers, unaccus¬ 
tomed to our ways; A muscular android in a funny beard lectures 
vacationing Americans on the responsibilities of Freedom. The con¬ 
cept is so intentionally hokey that it’s hard to remember the specta¬ 
cle this must’ve presented to our ancestors of the last century. A lot 
of time and love went into building the big guy. Each artificial face 
muscle cost $600 in 1966 money. Every knuckle and finger joint 
fires a tiny piston. The exhibit is also a space-hogging flop that occu¬ 
pies some of the most desired real estate on the planet. According to 
rumor, Disney The Company would’ve long since pulled a John 
Wilkes Booth, if not for Disney The Man’s deathbed decree: no one 
touches the Lincoln robot. So Abe stays powered up, orating from 
beyond the grave, frequently to a half dozen people or less. Much has 
been written about the content of mechaniAbe’s jumbled speech, 
neglecting the much creepier truth that almost no one watches the 
thing. Does a presidential speech make a sound if no one hears it? 

So unpopular is Great Moments that it didn’t merit even a 
passing mention, when I visited last year, on the schedule of closed 
rides outside the park. I had to pay up and enter before finding the 
small sign explaining that our 16th president was "closed for 
repairs”. The whole thing smacked of conspiracy, of sarcastic sac¬ 
rifice to the gods of a now-forgotten California power crisis. But 
the emptiness of the exhibit antechamber spooked me. Something 
sinister loomed from the murk beyond the velvet ropes. The only 
thing more unsettling than the thought of Honest Abe jiggling and 
pontificating to an empty room, I realized, is the thought of a 
deactivated Abe, slumped in his seat and brooding in darkness. I 
nervously walked next door, to the Great Moments gift shop 
(GMWML, like all the best Disney rides, dumps its audiences into 
a store). Behind a rack of Styrofoam goofy hats I could see the thin 
curtain that separated the real world from the exhibit exit. No one 
was watching. I could easily have slipped behind that barrier, into 
the unknown. I stood immobilized. Did my hesitation stem from 
fear of Disneyland police? Or was I just plain yellow to face the 
Great Emancipator one on one, in the unlit chamber that has been 
his prison for the last 35 years? 

This year I again didn’t see Great Moments on the closed list 
and took this for a bad omen. But Abe was open for business. A 
man in a frock coat bid me to join a family of four. We gathered in 
the center of the foyer. Last time I’d whiffed that familiar, old- 
timey Americana scent was spring 2001, and I was entering the 



White House. It is the smell of a room that is repainted every week 
and recarpeted every month. So similar are these smells that I 
racially profiled my fellow White House tourists with ease: the 
Americans were the ones sniffing helplessly and looking towards a 
massive bronze head of Lincoln like it was going to bust into song. 

Frock Goat Man started his spiel. He looked a little too much 
like the actor Philip Seymour Hoffman. I had somehow forgotten 
that half the exhibit is dedicated to the life of Walt Disney and is, in 
fact, now called The Walt Disney Story Featuring Great Moments 
With Mr. Lincoln. We examined a replica of Disney’s old Burbank 
office. Walt: I love the man for his works and I love the man for his 
morbidly obese ego, alive still. The family of four started to wan¬ 
der off. Philip Seymour Hoffman kept right on talking, discussing 
the pedigree of various Disney bric-a-bracs scattered about the 
glass-enclosed room. Some of the same philosophical weirdness 
was afoot: If I were to walk off as well, would this man keep talking? 
Did this man give his lecture when no one was present, opening the 
great exhibit doors to usher vast throngs of nobody into the empty, 
air conditioned theater? 

We were given special headphones. I came to understand that 
the show had been revamped. Lincoln really had been closed for 
repairs last year. We sat in the theater chairs and the house lights 
dimmed. All dialogue was beamed directly into the headsets using 
wireless binaural stereo, a brutally realistic recording process 
involving head-shaped microphones. The new intro followed a 
young Civil War soldier through every life event that could be ren¬ 
dered in gimmicky aural 3-D: haircut, mosquito, war, leg amputa¬ 
tion, and several visits by Abe. Loud battle scenes ensued. A mili¬ 
tary hospital was invoked. Frederick Douglass popped by. By the 
time the curtains were parted to reveal the Great Robot himself, I 
had gone through the concentrated emotional manipulation of 6 
ER episodes. I wasn’t sure if I should be crying, but I did know that 
I would fight to the death to protect Space Mountain. 

The thing spoke. Lincoln’s old speech was gone, lost to the 
sands of time. It had been replaced with a soggier Gettysburg 
Address. What’s worse, he started his speech already standing. This 
detail is key, as the most stirring moment in the old Lincoln shtick 
occurred when he rose up on his own two feet. Rarely is so much 
conveyed with one gesture—the glory of FDR and Christopher 
Reeve freed from their earthly bonds, the bittersweet salute from 
' America’s pioneering past, the unsettling threat from America s 
automated future. I’ve experienced this moment only once before, 
during a Patrick Henry reenactment in St. John s church in 
Richmond, VA. (although it was General Washington who drew the 
watery-eyed silence from the packed pews, rising wearily to stand 
for a mere cameo). It was great theater. 

Now Lincoln sits down. All that’s missing is the mechanical 
Simba the Lion King or some shit to slip him a whoopie cushion. 
The lights went up. I and the family of four were ushered through 
the TWDSFGMWML gift shop and deposited, blinking, into the 
' sunlight of Main Street. The reality of war was replaced by the more 
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real reality of the real world. There is a whole market in this type of 
Disney deconstructionism, so I won’t belabor the obvious ques¬ 
tions. Except one: what fragments of modern day turmoil will 
eventually get eased into mass merriment? Will the LA Riots, 
already a decade smoothed, become entertainment for the future? 
Is that any more absurd than a Civil War theme park show? Private 
Jim Cunningham—the young man who lost a leg—was a real person. 
Come to think of it, so was Abraham Lincoln. What would Abe do 
if confronted with his own android simulacrum? Well, he’d prob¬ 
ably start by shrieking like a schoolgirl. 

Miscellany 

I. Bold Thought: the A 1 Qaeda boys should be flown directly 
from Guantanamo Bay to Disneyland and made to sit through 
Lincoln’s speech. Having joined the elite club whose only other mem¬ 
bers consist of Lee Harvey Oswald and the yippies—those who have 
forced an emergency shutdown of the entire Disneyland facility—these 
guys should now pay the price. At least for the irony. Americans of all 
political stripes could get behind the field trip. Liberals would 
applaud the attempt to teach terrorists about representative democra¬ 
cy. Conservatives would delight in the obvious discomfort, confusion 
and outright terror of the captives. Everyone wins. 

2- Speaking of elite clubs, I would like to announce that 
another year has passed without my joining one. I turned 23 the 
day of the LA riots, which made me the proper age, on the riot’s 
IOth anniversary, to attempt entry into Disneyland’s 33 Club. This 
is the secret establishment located just above the Pirates ride. It’s 
the only place in the park one can drink alcohol and admission 
starts in the high five figures. This day, by my logic, would be my 
only chance to see the place on grounds of birthday sympathy. I 
knocked on their secret door at around noon. A guy in sports casu¬ 
als answered, said he was just a guest but that I really shouldn’t 
bother and security, I must understand, was extra cautious these 
days and he was sorry but in his opinion my quest was a futile one. 
As I peeked over his shoulder at the rather modest digs a tiny voice 
in my head said move along, whitey. 

3. Abe’s original speech was adapted from an 1838 address. His 
subject, racial violence, was stripped of context and re-edited to 
deliver a cold war message. Lefty historian Eric Foner caught wind 
of this during a visit to the Florida park, complained, and got him¬ 
self hired by Disney to spruce up the history. You gotta admire any 
company that can ruffle feathers and court allies across such a wide 
political spectrum. Environmentalists don’t like their park policies, 
Baptists don’t like Gay Day, historians don’t like their robot speech¬ 
es. Earlier this year, the local Mexica Movement called for a "com¬ 
plete Disney boycott.” The reason? A planned Disney film about 
Emiliano Zapata was to star Antonio Banderas, a Spaniard—"an 
insult to all indigenous people” and the same as "having Brad Pitt 
play Malcolm X or having Tom Hanks play Martin Luther King.” 
Later, according to the LA Weekly, Disney canceled the entire project, 


prompting at least one anti-Banderas demonstration to briefly 
morph into an expression of outrage that Disney hadn’t notified the 
protesters that they’d won their only demand. 

4. I would go to movies more often if Tom Hanks por¬ 
trayed MLK. 


I’d always assumed 
there would be a 
certain point in 
time where the 
transformation 
from "kid” to 
"adult” would be 
complete. One day 
I would wake up and suddenly understand how interest rates are calcu¬ 
lated, know how to properly clean dirty stuffed animals, and throw out 
everything in my closet that could possibly stand out in any way. Bam! I 
would have a family, be making wise investment decisions regarding 
housing and automobiles, start wearing gold jewelry, and be capable of 
making anything from pancakes to casseroles with nary a glance at a 
cookbook. Somehow, this elusive adulthood has managed to make a 
wide berth around the path of my life. Either that or, at 26, I am not 
yet eligible. Much as people tend to either scoff at or openly admire and 
envy those spending their early adult years as musicians or artists, most 
can’t quite fathom or realize the reasons for or the pain and joy caused 
by my bizarre lifestyle. Sometimes I have trouble understanding it 
myself. I find myself torn between several pairs of polar opposites. 

Dilemma no. I: I never wanted to be trapped by debt and 
chained to a job. A large part of this had to do with my need for 
freedom and being in control of my life. Some of the manifesta¬ 
tions of this need include the complete inability to stay in one place 
for more than two months without developing cabin fever and the 
decidedly masochistic love of going on tour. Ironically enough, 
this insatiable desire for the freedom to see and tour the world has 
resulted in the inevitable: being trapped by debt and chained to two 
jobs. Who knew that purchasing a year-old 15-passenger van and 
about 20 plane tickets a year would result in thousands of dollars 
in debt? As I was lamenting my poor decision-making these past 
several years culminating in this monstrous monkey on my back, 
my sister said, "At least you have something to show for all the 
money you spent.” That is an extremely positive way of putting it, 
but boy, are these next few years going to be rough. 

No. 2: When I am at.home my life is, shall we say, mundane 
and routine. I work about nine to 10 hours a day six days a week, 
participate in some fashion of exercise, volunteer at the food coop, 
flip through mailorder catalogs during meals, and fuss over the 
organization of my "things”. I clip coupons, buy tasteful chrome or 
wood accessories for my living space, meticulously budget my pay- 
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checks, and fall asleep every night in my boyfriend Gabe’s bed. 
When I am travelling, I explode with energy and normally 
repressed social tendencies. I obsessively seek out new friends, 
foods, cultures, and languages like a fratboy does to underage 
females in bars. I snap photos of everything: buildings, people, 
pets, landscapes, bands. My refrigerator drawers are overflowing 
with film documentation of my adventures over the years, begging 
for the chance to be developed, which I can’t afford because of the 
money required to have such adventures. (On a side note, I think 
it’s about high time I looked into digital cameras. When I went to 
Iceland, I spent just as much on film and developing as my travel- 
mate spent on his digital camera and extra memory card.) 1 get 
teary-eyed and nostalgic when I look through my photos or share 
memories with a band I’ve toured with but at the same time feel 
quite comfortable and content at home. I have two distinct and 
clashing lives and, strangely, love and embrace them both. 

Three: A lot of people, particularly ’’special friends” seem to 
have this idea that I’ve had so many exciting experiences that every¬ 
thing must seem dull to me. ”You’ve hung out in a squatted village in 
the mountains of France so are you sure you want to go see a movie 
with me?” or "Since you explored northern Morocco by yourself and 
got beat up by skinheads in Brazil I guess you don’t really want to hear 
about my Memorial Day cookout with my family.” I was talking to my 
friend Mike after I read some obituaries from September II and 
made some kind of remark about how they never said much beyond 
how much the people were loved by their families and friends. "Man, 

I hope that’s not all my obituary boils down to.” He startled me with 
his response, "Well, isn’t that really the most important thing in 
life?” I felt embarrassed by my narrow-minded reaction to reading 
the obituaries. I had believed for so long that I needed constant new 
input and stimulation, mostly provided by travelling, to consider 
myself to be living life to the fullest. Occasional small revelations like 
Mike’s have made me reevaluate what constitutes happiness and the 
value that I have placed or taken away from the simple things in life. 
It has almost gotten to the point where although I still get super excit¬ 
ed by looking at maps and imagining all the strange, exotic, and 
beautiful places in the world I have yet to explore, I feel just as satis¬ 
fied and fulfilled by sharing a good meal and a laugh with my friends 
or holding hands with my boyfriend during a movie. Is a great life all 
about flash and excitement or simple joy and love? Of course, I 
would opt for a good mix. I think I’ve set my standards too high for 
"exciting” anyway. Very little can compare to being at the foot of a 
glacier lagoon watching iceburgs of a hue so blue you thought it only 
existed in dreams bob peacefully in the water but looking into Gabe’s 
eyes makes me feel just as warm and fuzzy inside if not more so. 

Four: I see people eyeing me and my relatively nice clothing war¬ 
ily at shows. Everywhere else Fget raised eyebrows wh^n any mention of 
politics or veganism arises. No matter what circle of peers I’m with— 
punks, coworkers, college buddies, the people I volunteer at the coop 
with—I am markedly different from everyone else. Not just because I 
prefer Asian food to Taco Bell or because I like art and most people 


don’t but I just honestly don’t fit in anywhere. I’m a hodge-podge of a 
million different personalities and perspectives. I have only one thing 
in common with virtually everybody. Nothing about me really makes 
sense or fits in with people’s perceptions or expectations of me. "You 
listen to Weezer?” ’You sleep in squats?” I am a punk but I also love to 
dress up and eat in gourmet restaurants. I have anarchist leanings but 
my bathroom shelves are overflowing with health and beauty products. 
Very few people understand me and I can’t say I blame them. 

Just as I don’t understand people who curse other drivers and 
simultaneously cut people off, pull U-turns at will, and parallel park 
without using a signal, I feel like a walking contradiction of perspec¬ 
tives and attitudes, actions and habits. I can’t help but feel that most 
people see me that way as well. Is this just the result of a strange tran¬ 
sition period between childhood and adulthood pulling me in dif¬ 
ferent directions at once? Apparently there is no marked cutoff 
point. "Okay, now you’re twenty-five, chalking up a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury. You are mature. Give me your punk records, your unbalanced 
checkbook and wide-eyed naivete.” Is this why so many punks lose 
interest once in their early to mid-twenties? Is it a juvenile fantasy 
land for people that don’t want to grow up? It seems that the past 26 
years have just flown by and suddenly I find myself mired in a sea of 
"adult” decisions. I know that my life has become what it has because 
of choices that I made, so now am I "deciding” to act and think as my 
age dictates? Eh, I think I might put it off for a few more years. 

• • • 

So this is my last column for Punk Planet. Wish I could go out 
with more of a bang, you know, a collection of my lifelong thoughts 
and dreams and opinions, my last proffering to the published 
world. I’d like to thank Dan for his support and encouragement 
through the past 7 years that I’ve been writing for this magazine. I 
need to extend more than just a "thanks” to those that have kept me 
going and cared for me over the years: Dave Song, Jenny Bae, Matt 
Weeks, Jordan Atkins, Martin Sorrondeguy, Dave Rast, Gabe 
Young, Crystal Brammer, Derek Kenney, Thomas Franke, Henrik 
Froese, Mike Thorn, John Davy. 


I can always be reached at kimbael@yahoo.com and for the nextjear or so at PO Box 
2445 * Champaign, IL 6182 5 



The idea of eating 
a panini sandwich 
at a Starbucks kind 
of excited me. 
Biting into the 
warm, grilled 
bread, tasting the 
hot prosciutto and melted cheese on my surprised tongue, I looked 
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out at all the businesspersons standing in line waiting to get their 
lunch. "What a weird scene,” I thought to myself as I contemplated 
the fact that here I was, smack in the middle of central London, eat¬ 
ing a haute couture Italian sandwich in an American coffee franchise 
6000 miles away from home. Ten minutes from having to catch a 
train to Kent at Victoria Station, I berated myself for not doing a 
better of job of finding somewhere locally owned to eat. "Fuck that,” 
I muttered to myself as I drank the last drops of my espresso and 
made my way towards the door. "I’m not going to feel guilty about 
having eaten here. Besides, British food stinks.” 

When I was in elementary school, my parents always avoided 
eating anywhere even remotely English. Middle aged Israelis who 
had spent most of their adult lives in Europe, they found them¬ 
selves terrified by the idea of being forced to consume stereotypi- 
cally English cuisine, like Shepherds’ pie and fish and chips. That’s 
one of the reasons why London appealed to them so much. A high¬ 
ly cosmopolitan city full of immigrants from former British 
colonies like Palestine, London offered them a way of continuing 
to live in a foreign country without having to leave the cultural 
world that they’d left behind in Tel Aviv. If they had any choice 
about it, we’d go eat at an Israeli-owned falafel parlor on Kings 
Road instead. Twenty-three years later, here I was on a work trip to 
the United Kingdom, avoiding allegedly local cuisine again, 
delighted that I could easily order a grilled' Italian sandwich at an 
American-owned gourmet coffee franchise. 

With a 45 minute train ride ahead of me, I surveyed the decay¬ 
ing brick factories and quaint, Coronation Street-like brown brick 
row houses passing us by and marveled at how perfectly alien this all 
seemed compared to how familiar and intimate my childhood home 
of London felt. During the three years we lived in the United 
Kingdom, we rarely ever ventured outside of London. When we did, 
my father would always point to the miles and miles of row houses 
we’d see sitting beside the highway and say "That’s where all the 
goyim live,” with the characteristic flare of a Jewish immigrant who 
felt completely out of his inner city element. "They always live in the 
suburbs.” Spotting a Sikh family getting on to the train at our first 
stop, I wondered how much my father’s perception of the suburbs 
being a bastion of middle class WASPS might have been mistaken. 

Not long after we left London to move to New York, all of the 
American Jews we ever met lived in Manhattan bedroom commu¬ 
nities like White Plains, Greenwich, and Great Neck. I remember 
how shocked I was at meeting suburban Jews for the first time, 
wondering how on earth it was they could mow lawns, and shovel 
snow off of their driveways during the winter. For years, I contin¬ 
ually asked myself whether they really were Jews, or simply gentiles 
going in drag as white ethnics, whose only connection to their cul¬ 
tural background was that they wore skullcaps on Friday after¬ 
noons, and smiled at ybu affectionately when they heard that your 
family came from Israel. "So you’re a real Jew,” I always imagined 
these patronizing Ashkenazoids thinking, as I felt taken in by their 
fetishizing stares. Little did they know that there was nothing nec¬ 
essarily authentic about any of us. We were all still immigrants, 


everywhere, even in the death-ridden land of milk and honey. 
Being truly Jewish was how we described out perennial displace¬ 
ment, not where we belonged. 

As the doors closed and these new passengers settled into their 
seats, I opened a copy of the Guardian I’d brought with me, and began 
reading an op-ed piece reflecting on the recent backlash against 
immigrants in Europe. During the war in Bosnia, remarked the 
writer, we mourned the multicultural icon that was Sarajevo, as this 
former Islamo-Christian and Jewish entity went up in flames. Now 
that Europe is once again undergoing a remarkably rightward, xeno¬ 
phobic turn fueled largely by fear of foreigners, we have to remem¬ 
ber that there are still examples of multiculturalism in Europe like 
Sarajevo, which we can take inspiration from—like London. 

Wandering around Bayswater later that evening, looking for a 
place to eat, I recalled this line from the Guardian as I marveled at all 
the falafel parlors, the Chinese restaurants, and the pasta places in 
front of me. After IO minutes of repeatedly walking up and down a 
four block radius, I became so thoroughly overwhelmed by all the culi¬ 
nary possibilities that instead of deciding where to eat, I nervously 
strolled through the entrance of what I took to be an international 
bookstore and began fingering through all of the foreign newspapers, 
hoping I could pick one out as a way of forcing myself to make a deci¬ 
sion about where it is I would actually eat. "I don’t care if it’s in 
Mandarin,” I convinced myself. "If the pictures look cool, that’ll make 
my decision for me.” With at least three Chinese restaurants less than 
a block away, I wagered, this wouldn’t be a difficult decision to make. 

Much to my surprise, the periodicals available inside did not 
mirror the metaphor of ethnic diversity announced by the store¬ 
fronts lining the street outside. Slowly scanning all of the books 
and periodicals gracing the shelves beside me, all I could see was 
multicolored Arabic typeface surrounding pictures of Palestinian 
guerillas surrendering to Israeli forces, and portraits of Osama Bin 
Laden graced the covers of numerous, cheaply produced paper¬ 
backs. "Shit,” I thought, "I’m in an Arab bookstore.” I broke out 
in a cold sweat, and immediately started feeling a combination of 
guilt, sadness and paranoia as a voyeuristic Israeli-American 
tourist patronizing a cultural establishment owned by our newly 
established common enemy. Not only was I out of so-called place 
bearing a hybrid identity of both the Great Satan and the Judeo- 
Zionist scourge. I was also experiencing the pleasure of inhabiting 
my so-called ’enemy’s media culture during a time of war, in all of 
its hyperbolic, propaganda-driven glory. 

Picking up an Arabic-language newspaper, I began scanning 
page after page of photographs of tiny slingshot-bearing teenagers 
facing up to huge Israeli Merkava tanks, of brown-helmeted Israeli 
infantrymen firing their American-made assault rifles at huge 
crowds of angry, chador-wearing Palestinian women. I saw pictures 
of what looked like bodies being carried out of the rubble of Jenin. I 
encountered photographs of crying elderly people holding the 
remains of bloodied infants missing eyes, bearing bullet-disfigured 
faces. Some of them were dead; others were well on their way. 
Standing there in silence, I was awestruck by how thoroughly these 
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publications combined stereotypical accounts of revolutionary esprit 
confronting traditional colonial violence, presented in a tabloid- 
style layout that reminded me of decidedly un-revolutionary American 
newspapers like USA Today , the San Francisco Examiner and the New York Post. 

"They work just like we do,” I mused, frustrated by my inability 
to understand Arabic, as I attempted in vain to translate a caption 
underneath a photograph of a machine gun-bristling American- 
made Israeli M113 armored personnel carrier parked in plainly pro¬ 
fane view of Bethlehem’s Church of the Nativity. Seeing in this image 
a reflection of my identity in this cultural world of Arab London— 
mostly out of guilt, but admittedly also out of rage—I purchased the 
newspaper, and put myself on the tube, headed for the old Israeli 
falafel place on Kings Road that my parents used to eat at when I was 
a child. Not the least bit sure it would still be there 23 years later, I 
got off the train at Sloane Square and began the two block walk to the 
restaurant, wondering what kind of strange creature the staff at the 
newspaper vendor thought I was for being their equivalent of a goy 
purchasing an Arabic-language periodical. "Given how pale I am for 
a Mediterranean, perhaps they thought I was Lebanese,” I mused. 

Upon arriving at the corner I remembered the falafel place 
being, I was amazed to discover how good my memory actually was. 
The smell of grilled meats and fried chickpeas flowed through the 
door, while kaffiyeh and chador wearing persons exited. "Shit,” I 
thought as I congratulated myself for having come here for the first 
time since the late 1970s. Hoping that I might encounter the old 
owner—a red headed Israeli who first opened the place in 197 ®. I 
looked up at the sign above the door just to make sure that it was still 
the same establishment. To my astonishment—and ironic delight, in 
keeping with the logic of the times, the name of the place had 
changed, as had the designation of the kind of cuisine it served. 
"Lebanese,” it read, rather than "Israeli,” or simply Middle Eastern. 
I giggled at the wartime irony this transference of ownership, and 
nationality conferred upon my sense of belonging here, in London. 

Rolling my newspaper up so as not to attract attention, I 
walked inside, sat down, ordered dinner, and elicited huge smiles 
from the waiters when they heard me pronounce "hummus” and 
"tehinah” with an Israeli accent. For the first time since arriving in 
the United Kingdom, I felt truly at home. 


You've been with the 
professors and they’ve all 
liked jour looks / With 
great lawyers jou have 
discussed lepers and 
crooks / You’ve been 
through all of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s books / 
You’re very well read, it’s 

well known — B. Dylan, "Ballad of a Thin Man” 


Darrell, my roommate and best friend back in 1967. used to 
smirk at me every time that line about "you’ve been with the pro¬ 
fessors” came around. 

He was referring to my abortive career as a teenage prostitute, 
during which my main customer had been a distinguished profes¬ 
sor at the University of Michigan. It had been my first up close and 
intimate contact with the upper classes. 

Being a professor doesn’t normally make one upper class—as 
any university student would gladly tell you—but this particular 
professor had come from a distinguished lineage, married into old 
money, palled around with some of America’s best-known artists 
and intellectuals, and had the morals of an alley cat. So we had at 
least one thing in common. 

Actually, he was much less burdened by morals than I was. We 
both did whatever we wanted, but I felt guilty about it. He pointed 
this out to me the first night we met, telling me that this was a very 
middle-class thing, and that he didn’t mean that as a compliment. 

As compensation for a life of backbreaking labor and mind¬ 
less drudgery, he argued, the working class had the right to take its 
pleasures wherever and whenever it found them. What then, I 
asked, entitled the upper class to do the same? He looked at me as 
though I were an idiot, which I probably was. "Why, because they 
can, my dear boy. Because they can.” 

Being a very angry young man, I gave my standard stump 
speech about the parasitical, bloodsucking upper class being a mill¬ 
stone around the neck of society. He smiled indulgently and 
allowed that while there was some truth to what I said, society’s real 
millstone was the middle class. "Sometimes I suspect their sole 
purpose is to drag us all down into a slough of dreariness and self- 
loathing,” he lamented. 

For years afterward, I adopted a similar philosophy. The worst 
thing in the world was to be middle class. My income, living stan¬ 
dards and manners might have been sub-working class—underclass, 
really, as years of drug and alcohol abuse sent me further down the 
scale from where I’d started—but my attitudes and values were as 
arrogant and self-absorbed as those of the inbred nobility. A 
friend of similar temperament, who lived on the back porch of our 
$IOO a month hippie house, owned one set of clothes, and slept in 
them, for want of a blanket or mattress, coined the term "aristo¬ 
crats in exile” to describe our way of life. 

This was long before the concept of "self-esteem” made its way 
into the vernacular. Today’s social scientists might conclude that 
only dreadfully low self-esteem could have caused us to live the way 
we did, scrounging or stealing food, spending what money did 
come our way on drugs, passing cases of scabies, crabs and gonor¬ 
rhea back and forth among ourselves. 

I’m not sure they’d be right. It’s true that our living condi¬ 
tions were squalid and our aspirations meager, but central to our 
way of life was the notion that we need never work, that we were 
entitled to devote our lives solely to pleasure, that, in short, the 
world owed us a living. In that sense, we embodied the worst aspects 
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of the aristocracy. The only thing separating us from them was, as 
Fitzgerald memorably put it, that they had more money. 

Today, of course, self-esteem is bandied about as the cause for 
nearly everything that goes right or wrong in society. Don’t do your 
homework, call your teacher a dirty bitch, set the school on fire, or 
pistol-whip your fellow students on the way to class, and before you 
know it, someone will be putting you on Ritalin and explaining that 
you never had a proper chance in life because of your low self-esteem. 

That’s been the thinking for a while now, but new research 
seems to show what common sense should have told us all along: 
that selfish and self-centered assholes suffer from a surfeit, not a 
deficit of self-esteem. It’s the victims whose self-esteem we should 
be worrying about: people who are regularly bullied, cheated, and 
pushed around clearly can’t be feeling too good about themselves. 
Yet all the attention—and much of the sympathy—is directed toward 
those who brutalize them. 

It’s a particularly American fallacy—perhaps proceeding from 
the Declaration of Independence’s principle that all men are cre¬ 
ated equal—that everyone has a similarly unalienable right to feel 
good about him or herself. It’s a deeply flawed notion, for what 
should be obvious reasons—should Charles Manson feel good 
about himself? Hitler?—But it persists nonetheless. 

I remember seeing a documentary about a failing inner city 
school, where "self-esteem experts” had been brought in to con¬ 
vince the children that they were capable of better things than illit¬ 
eracy, crime and teenage pregnancy. After a whole lot of hokum 
involving children chanting that they were "somebody” (was this 
ever in question?), the program concluded with what was supposed 
to be a touching and inspirational scene. 

A group of children, most of whom still struggled hopelessly 
to produce a coherent or comprehensible sentence, were assem¬ 
bled to sing, "I believe I can fly, I believe I can touch the sky.”. 

Today these children have a new sense of self,” the announcer 
solemnly intoned, "they genuinely believe that anything is possible, 
that they can do anything they set their minds to.” 

Call me Mr. Grumpy, but I once believed in Santa Claus and 
the Easter Bunny. It might have provided me with some comfort 
and consolation in my lonely childhood, but did about as much for 
my life and career as believing they could fly and touch the sky was 
likely to do for these children. Teaching them to read and write 
might be a bit more challenging than teaching them to sing inspi¬ 
rational songs, but it would create the kind of self-esteem that’s 
founded in reality rather than wishful thinking. 

If you want self-esteem,” a friend of mine is fond of saying, 
do estimable things.” It sounded so eminently sensible that I took 
it up as my own mantra. I was repeating it at every opportunity—for 
which I apologize to my Jong-suffering friends and family—until a 
smart—and smart-ass—college student brought me up short. 
"Okay,” she demanded, "how do you know what’s estimable?” 

I was tempted to fall back on the standard definition for art— 
I don’t know what it is, but I know it when I see it—but that was too 


easy and too slippery. The question was important enough to 
deserve a better and more precise answer. 

I’ve read more philosophy than the average guy, am pretty 
knowledgeable about the world’s major religions, and, having lived 
over half a century, should by now have some idea of what consti¬ 
tutes an "estimable” thing. But when you think about it, it’s just 
another way of phrasing the ultimate question about the nature of 
goodness, truth and beauty. If neither Plato, Jesus, Buddha nor 
Mohammed had been able to come up with a short and snappy for¬ 
mula; I shouldn’t be too hard on myself if I couldn’t either. 

My brooding and rumination on the subject went out the win¬ 
dow a couple nights later when my mother woke me in the middle 
of the night with the news that my father had collapsed on the floor 
and couldn’t get up. Fortunately I was in Berkeley at the time, not 
6,000 miles away in London, so I was able to get over there and put 
him back into bed. 

It wasn’t easy. Although he only weighs only 170 pounds, it was 
the heaviest load I ever lifted. Just when I had him nearly upright, 
I realized that I had not an iota of strength to spare. I didn’t know 
if I could manage the last few inches, or if my own back might snap 
trying. If I let him slip, the fall might kill him. I actually found a 
second or two in which to condemn myself for not having kept 
more physically fit, and to realize that being strong in both mind 
and body is not something we do just to indulge ourselves. 

I would tell you that the rest of the night was, well, a nightmare, 
but I was never able to close my eyes long enough for dreams or reflec¬ 
tion to set in. My father’s illness had become mental as well as physi¬ 
cal, and he was incapable of understanding that he was no longer able 
to walk or control his movements. He had to be restrained, constant¬ 
ly. I had never been especially close to the man, and my physical con¬ 
tact with him only rarely extended beyond a handshake. Now I was 
changing his diaper and helping him pee into a jar. 

In the morning the ambulance came and took him to the hos¬ 
pital, and after a few days, it became clear that he was unlikely to 
recover enough to come home again. He had to go into a nursing 
home, and before I knew it, much of the responsibility for arrang¬ 
ing it had fallen on me. Suddenly I was faced with doing several of 
the things I hate and fear most. Making phone calls to strangers. 
Dealing with people in authority. Driving long distances in rush 
hour traffic under the pressure of crucial deadlines. Asking for 
help. Above all, making decisions. 

For those of you who haven’t had the experience, touring 
prospective nursing homes is a bit like visiting Dante’s various cir¬ 
cles of hell, with the added catch that you are responsible for send¬ 
ing someone you love to live in one of them. In one way, the fact 
that I wasn’t that close to nly father might have made it easier, but 
in another way, it was harder. I couldn’t deny that there was a 
temptation to take the easy way, to dump him in the first place that 
would take him. After all, I could tell myself, he probably wouldn’t 
know the difference. 

But I didn’t dwell on that idea. Instead, to an extent that I’ve 
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rarely been in my life, I was thorough about my responsibilities. I 
went to every single nursing home on my list, even though the last 
couple of them were very unlikely candidates. I asked tough ques¬ 
tions when they needed to be asked instead of simply taking peo¬ 
ple’s word for things. For once in my life, I didn’t cut any corners. 
The possibility of doing so didn’t merit consideration. 

Somewhere near the end of that stress-filled day, stuck in a 
long line of sweltering motorists—it was the hottest day of the 
year, and Bay Area drivers’ brains typically go into meltdown 
whenever the temperature goes above 75 degrees—I became aware 
that I was feeling something quite different from what I would 
have expected. I should have been angry, frustrated, depressed, 
feeling sorry for myself. 

Instead, I felt almost—exhilarated. I was doing things I had not 
thought myself capable of, I was doing them to the best of my abil¬ 
ity, and for at least one brief moment in an often dissolute and 
directionless life, I was freed from doubt and uncertainty. I was in 
the right place at the right time, doing the right thing, and for that 
moment, I could well and truly feel good about myself. 

I’m not about to break my arm patting myself on the back, 
as my mother is fond of saying. I didn’t do anything that 
remarkable. Most people would do exactly the same thing in 
those circumstances. But it was remarkable for me. I had found 
new strength, grown to be a better man, and for that I could be 
both grateful and satisfied. 

I’d like to say that I now had an answer for my young college 
friend about what constituted an estimable thing, but of course I 
didn’t. I had a better idea of what doing estimable things felt like, 
but I still couldn’t define it. I’d still have to fall back on the old 
standby of, "I know it when I see it,” but at least I’d seen it. 

The time I’d spent as a professor’s whore had marked one 
watershed in my life. It was then that I first realized that with the 
right manners, the right knowledge, the right connections and the 
right degrees, one could get away with far worse behavior than the 
street thugs and hustlers with whom I’d surrounded myself up to 
that point. 

I’d abruptly abandoned my quest to gain respect by being 
foul-mouthed and brutal, and sought instead to gain it through 
being cultured and cynical. I claimed to be seeking wisdom, but I 
what I was really after was knowledge: the knowledge of how to get 
over on everyone, to get what I wanted while still being thought of 
as a great guy. 

This project didn’t work as well as I’d hoped. Unable for 
most of my life to fit into conventional school or work envi¬ 
ronments, I pursued education in my own haphazard way. If, as 
the proverb has it, a man who acts as his own lawyer has a fool 
for a client, what does that make someone whose only teacher 
has been himself? 

Eventually I mellowed out enough to earn a university degree, 
but even that was on my own terms: pursuing an independent 
major that allowed me to study only those things that I felt like 


studying. I became a fount of information on a dazzling and dis¬ 
parate variety of subjects—while remaining profoundly ignorant of 
other, equally important ones—but I failed to understand that I was 
accumulating knowledge the way the bourgeoisie accumulated pos¬ 
sessions: to impress others and comfort myself. 

Eventually I had to face the unpalatable truth: I could no 
more think my way into feeling good about myself than I could 
buy, bludgeon or scam it. The only thing that worked was decep¬ 
tively, maddeningly simple: finding the right thing to do, and 
then doing it. 

Did I say simple? How then, can you find people on com¬ 
pletely opposite sides of an issue, prepared to kill each other, 
themselves, and millions of innocent bystanders because they 
unswervingly believe they are doing the right thing, that in fact God 
himself had ordained their actions? While meanwhile I can spend 
an entire afternoon agonizing over whether it would be immoral of 
me to drive somewhere rather than take public transit? 

My friend, the same one who likes to talk about doing estimable 
things, also has an uncanny knack for common sense and good 
judgment. When I get myself tied into knots about some important 
decision—usually, though not always, something more important 
than whether to drive or take the bus—I often ask his opinion. 

His response is always the same: "I think you know what to do. 

"If I knew what to do, why would I be asking you?” I ask in 
frustration. 

"Because you don’t trust yourself and you want to hear some¬ 
one else say it. Now you tell me, what’s the right thing to do here? 
Because you know you know what it is.” 

And the damn thing is, he’s right. I do know, I just don’t want to 
know, because once I know, then it’s a lot harder not to do it. If I sit 
around dithering, or survey all my friends for dissenting opinions, or 
launch myself into a spiritual or philosophical quest for "truth,” I can 
put off the inevitable for days, years, maybe even a lifetime. 

If, on the other hand, I stop arguing with myself, stop making 
excuses, and just do it, I save myself all that stress, save myself all 
that time, and find it infinitely easier to do the next right thing that 
comes along. 

I know this doesn’t answer the question of what really makes 
a thing "right” or "estimable,” but that’s a purely intellectual, 
philosophical question that can never be definitively answered. 

' Nor does it offer advice on how to deal with the really big issues, 
things like whether to go to war or oppose it, whether to devote 
one’s life to duty or pleasure, whether to live selflessly for others 
or selfishly for oneself. 

But everyday life contains remarkably few of these enor¬ 
mous, difficult decisions, and an almost endless succession of 
little, easy ones. We don’t need divine intervention or the wis¬ 
dom of the ages to know we shouldn’t lie, cheat or steal, that we 
should put our rubbish in the litter basket rather than throw it in 
the street, that helping an old lady up the stairs is better than 
' pushing her out of the way. 
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No, we don’t always get an instant reward for doing the 
right thing, at least not the one we’re expecting. By telling the 
truth, we might lose a job or a lover to someone who’s an 
accomplished liar. The old lady we help could turn out to be a 
mugger in drag. 

What we do get is a strong, clear conscience that makes 
life easier no matter what happens. If we make a habit of 
doing the right thing in little, seemingly insignificant mat¬ 
ters, the big, earth-shaking and life-changing ones pretty 
much take care of themselves. 


Despite her over¬ 
sized coat and 
identity-obscur¬ 
ing hat, I recog¬ 
nize the singer of 
No Doubt imme¬ 
diately, checking 
in on British 
Airways Flight 112 , London-bound, one person ahead of me at 
JFK airport. Her name is Gwen Stefani; I realize that I know this 
piece of information without knowing exactly how I know it. It’s a 
mildly oppressive sensation: the realization that someone is taking 
up space in your head without offering you any in theirs. "You 
should be paying rent in my mind,” one wants to sing, Guy 
Picciotto-style, at these moments. But my ire fades quickly, despite 
being rekindled briefly by the recognition, scant moments later, 
that her equally camoed companion is the lead-singer of Bush (that 
guy really owes me some rent; he doesn’t take up much space but 
then again he is, as my own current landlord put it, "not a desir¬ 
able tenant.”). This man, Gavin Rossdale, is wearing a heavy coat 
and raver-type toque which he has pulled almost over his eyes—he 
is also wearing, I note, camouflage pattern converse sneakers, 
meant to indicate either I-am-a-famous-person-camouflaging- 
myself-as-a-commoner-as-evidenced-metaphorically-through- 
my-hide-in-the-foliage-themed-footwear, or, less likely but cer¬ 
tainly not impossible, they are Locust signature series sneakers and 
he is a fan. In any case, rather than the rub of celebrity-induced 
existential aggravation, the appearance of these two celebs fills me' 
with glee. Although their presence on this flight does not in and of 
itself lessen the statistical probability of a hijacking, it makes the 
possibility of a hijacking that much more exciting and entertain¬ 
ing-seeming. Given the passenger options, how likely is it that I’ll 
end up the hostage? 

There is a certain^strange satisfaction in the thought that 
these people, who have handlers and managers and personal assis¬ 
tants, have been placed aboard my flight. It seems likely, after all, 
that someone somewhere has done some research into it and 
ascertained that this is a relatively safe-ish flight, as flights go, and 



if the risks involved seemed minimal enough to allow these two 
alpha-people aboard, then I’m looking good. Someone must have 
done some research, and even a minor, cursory inquiry into safe¬ 
ty records, hijack preparedness, or weekends of the year when 
pilots tend to be most disgruntled would beat out my haphazard 
and hung-over method of ticket purchase, the exact specifics of 
which presently escape me, though I do recall that it involved an 
800 number which spelled out something along the lines of S-K- 
E-T-G-H-F-L-Y. Funny, in fact, isn’t it, that I cannot recall the 
exact 800 number, although this is a piece of information which 
might actually be potentially useful to know at some point in the 
future, whereas the name Gwen Stefani will only be useful in that 
I can say that I saw Gwen Stefani. And yet, there are those names, 
Stefani and Rossdale, cemented into the subconscious, never to 
benefit me again in any real way, crowding out space, which could 
be storing phone numbers, my legal rights, or the Pythagorean 
theorem. This is a depressing reality of the modern mind: like 
Geraldo Rivera opening A 1 Capone’s vault, there is a lot of 
peripheral hype, empty hopes, and celebrity cameos, but inside 
the treasure chest itself we find very little of any substance stored. 

I listen to stories on NPR and five minutes later cannot recount 
them because I can’t remember if it was Sri Lanka or Sierra Leone 
that they were talking about, but the first Duran Duran album 
contains Tel Aviv and the second one has Rio, and I will carry that 
information with me to the grave. Why the mind insists on being 
so lowest common denominator I do not know, but I hope that 
the other internal organs are not paying it too much heed or con¬ 
sidering adopting the brains’ lax work ethic—if my liver or pan¬ 
creas decided to put in a 15-hour, hide-in-the-breakroom work 
week like my brain does, I’d be a dead man. 

Then again, according to my more agoraphobic friends, I’m 
beating the odds as it is with my jet-set lifestyle. Flight 112 will be 
my third international flight since Sept. II,, and I was on a plane 
and mashing the stewardess call button to demand another marti¬ 
ni as early as Sept. 15, while my peers were still sending out e- 
mails announcing that henceforth they would not be leaving the 
house. Flying has become a dicey prospect in the post 9/11 era, or 
so one would be led to believe, despite the fact that terrorist com¬ 
mandeering remains statistically improbable. But, like the rare 
heart murmur which goes undetected until that first innocent 
snort of cocaine, it only takes one high-profile athlete’s coronary 
to turn this possibility, slightly less common than spontaneous 
combustion though it is, into a national obsessive fear. The 
Society of the Spectacle, as Guy Dubord called it, needs its 
celebrities to guide us through the terrors of the modern age. 
Thus, HIV remained an obscure fringe-cultural phenomenon in 
the eyes of the media (and, by extension, the eyes of middle 
America) until Magic Johnson introduced us to our first tragic 
case study. Similarly, Pamela Anderson, whose honeymoon home 
videos circulated VCRs across America (teaching us that even the 
beautiful and rich look like big, dumb apes and say mortifyingly 
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embarrassing things while copulating—hey, just like us!), now bears 
the burden of introducing America to Hepatitis C, a common 
infection which you’ve been getting for years from that prep cook 
who didn’t wash his hands, but which now, thanks to celebrity 
endorsement, is the hot new thing, this season’s box office smash 
viral panic success story. 

New terrors generate new celebrities. In My People Shall Live: 
Autobiography of a Revolutionary , Leila Khaled describes her experiences 
as an airline hijacker in the service of the Palestinian cause. Khaled 
is no Gwen Stefani, but in the world of international airline ter¬ 
rorism she was perhaps the first high-profile media personality, 
and reportedly a pretty stunning one at that: in "white bell-bot¬ 
toms and a matching [matching!] wide-brimmed hat,” she waited to 
board a TWA Boeing JOJ from Rome, flying to Tel Aviv, on August 
29, 1969, hand-grenade in presumably matching purse, distracted 
from her terror mission only by what she calls "the human situa¬ 
tion” of the Rome airport, i.e, Leila Khaled was just too damn 
good-looking to board a plane inconspicuously. A tactical error of 
the most basic sort: even I’ve spent enough time in the presence of 
Italian guys to know that jou don’t wear white bell-bottoms ifjou want to 
inconspicuously board and hijack a plane. Khaled describes trying to focus 
on her mission, on the plight of the Palestinian children, on the 
book she’s brought to read (My Friend Che by Ricardo Rojo, another 
acutrement error), as a stream of men hit on her, making idle con¬ 
versation, asking where she’s from, where she’s going, etc. "I had 
trained for every conceivable contingency,” she relates. "I had mas¬ 
tered most operational details of the great Boeing 707 •” This "was 
something, however, I had not trained for.... I had to improvise 
and felt very uncomfortable.” 

In the end, Khaled successfully hijacked the plane, an act that 
generated enormous publicity for her cause, and, subsequently, 
her. Khaled became, for a brief while, a terrorist celebrity, even 
having to undergo plastic surgery to disguise her widely-publicized 
good looks so as not to impede her next hijack attempt. In an 
interview with the German magazine Spiegel, the reporter seems 
noticeably awed, exclaiming, "Your beauty made a great impression 
on the world. Rumor has it that you underwent plastic surgery to 
change your facial features... you sacrificed your beauty for the rev¬ 
olution?” Khaled is reported to laugh. " Everything is pretty much 
the way it was before,” she assures him. 

This is how history is written, in the names, which become 
household, in the images that are repeated until their supposed 
moral becomes self-evident. The agents of terror have learned 
the rules of engagement long ago, had mastered the deadly art of 
the publicity stunt long before rock stars started overdosing to 
revive lagging record sales. We only fear them because they pull 
us, the non-household nhmes, into their web—so unlike our 
celebrities, who, Christ-like, assume the burden of martyrdom, 
the virally infected, cocaine-overdosed sins of the Society of the 
Spectacle, so that we won’t have to, so that we can be free of 
guilt, responsibility, accountability. Flight 112 will be my third 


international flight since Good Morning America was interrupted for 
the not so good morning of September II, 2001, with its end¬ 
less loop repeat of exploding towers which more than one view¬ 
er, I’m sure, couldn’t help but notice looked eerily similar to 
the special effect explosion sequences we’re so used to courtesy 
of Bruce Willis and his action-hero ilk. Within hours the new 
celebrity fear-monger, the arch-villain himself, had been con¬ 
cocted, T-shirts were being printed, the bearded face splayed 
across the screen, the new name drilled into our subconscious, 
right there alongside Darth Vader, Magic Johnson, and Gwen 
Stefani. We remember the inconsequential periphera, like the 
lyrics to heavy metal ballads from the high school dance, at the 
expense of another eradicated small section of our rationality: 
perhaps the one which stored some small bit of NPR-derived 
information about Middle East politics, the history of terror¬ 
ism, our civil rights. 

Luggage successfully checked in and tickets assigned (I hope 
vainly that Gavin Rossdale will take a seat in first class while Gwen 
Stefani will be seated next to me in coach, a gesture of solidarity 
with the common folk, but have the sinking feeling that this is a 
fairly long shot), we traipse over to the security check area. As we 
walk through the glass gates and into the X-ray machine and metal 
detector area, I see the security guard look at the apparently aver¬ 
age camouflage-converse-wearing everyman in front of me and 
double-take with that same jolt of reflexive brand recognition I 
felt at the ticket counter. I point at them and mouth the word, 
"celebrities!” She smiles broadly, nods back at me, wide-eyed with 
enthusiasm, at the myth become incarnate before her. We put our 
hand luggage on the conveyer belt into the X-ray machine. Gwen 
and Gavin open briefcases and remove their iMac power-books. 
Another guard announces, "Alright! Gould everyone please take 
off your hats and coats and place them on the conveyer belts.” 
This is part of the new routine, anti-terrorist extra-security mea¬ 
sures. The couple ahead look at each other, overcome with a slight 
but perceptible moment of frozen panic, then shrug it off, laugh. 
The jig is up. Underneath their heavy dull-brown everyman coats, 
they are wearing what might as well be superhero outfits, as if they 
may have to deboard the plane directly down steps leading on¬ 
stage to an arena-rock concert. They whip off the jackets and it’s 
like floodlights go on in the security area, shimmery, glaring and 
brilliant, and the people in line shift and take steps back, then 
forward, not knowing what to do, dazzled—celebrities, ohh. Ahh. 
Bright red and blue, tailored and sequined, it’s like American 
royalty, waving with that cupped hand Miss America wave, smiling 
phosphorescent gleaming dentured smiles, as if they’ve been sud¬ 
denly teleported into the middle of this airport, materializing in 
the stead of those lumpy, ordinary sunglasses-and-hat-wearing 
Americans standing there moments before. A palpable feeling of 
euphoria overcomes the room. The passengers know, implicitly, 
that we are safe within those cupped hands. Nothing will happen. 
Civilization is intact. It’s going to be OK. 
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rip it up. 




jessica 


hopper 


I was standing in the 
kitchen, JJ answered 
the phone, and said 
little past hello, 
then looked at me 
solemnly and said 
"It’s Bea, for you.” I 
took the receiver 
from JJ and said hello. Bea started in; her voice heavy with ham-hand¬ 
ed dramatic tone and halting pauses, like a doctor with a grim progno¬ 
sis on a Lifetime Channel Special Presentation Movie of the Week. 
"Jess... I have some bad news. Jim is dead.” 

I didn’t have anything to say. "Oh.” I looked back at JJ, laid 
out on my bed looking at me with kind, best-friend empathetic 
agony. My pulmonary artery had started pumping lead in place of 
blood through my veins. Everything felt slow and heavy. 


Bea paused, waiting for a reaction to gauge. I had none to 
conjure. (Bea, previously, had only conjured mild, eye-rolling 
disdain from me, most often stemming from her oft occasional 
rants instructing the dudes we know to watch Sex and the City "because 
that’s how women really think”.) She presses on. "He died sur¬ 
rounded by his family and friends in the hospital,” Bea offers by 
way of haughty consolation. 

"He’s in a better place now.” 

Shut the fuck up, I say in my head, please just shut the fuck up. 

She starts to go into details, about how they pulled the plug, 
how his quality of life was just dissolving, there would be no way 
out. As she was smothering me with her sub-earnest rendition of 
Jim’s obit, her savory manner betrayed her—engorged in the power 
of being a broker of high drama, her tongue was licking and suck¬ 
ing her words on the way out. Her vain display of importance in the 
situation, a Buttery attempt to officiate and meter grief; her palling 
affectation transuding my sudden sadness, my mortal trembling 
into vast volumes of scathing hate made special-made, just for her. 

Shut the fuck up now. 


Before Jim, there had been a few. No family, just older friends 
or people in bands on the label I worked at. For a while it was one 
right after another—OD, OD, asthma attack. Then the friends—via 
suicide, OD, OD. I remember the news, more than the feeling of 
each: The suicide, I collapsed in the parking lot of high school. 
The second one, I was running the projector at a volunteer art 
house showing of something famous and subtitled. Someone came 
and got me. I got up and just started walking—through the dark¬ 
ened, desolate downtown, crying and screaming until my band 
mate Ellen, who was driving around looking for me, found me. I 
got in; all she said was "k’m sorry” and passed me a cigarette. And 
we were silent. It was summer, I don’t remember what year, or 
whether I had graduated from high school yet. No one ever taught 
me how to pray, so I stayed drunk for a while. When the third hap¬ 


pened, I decided to just leave Minneapolis. These deaths were dif¬ 
ferent from Jim’s; junkies and the openly suicidal take up camp on 
thin ice—with those who actively court death, it’s not a matter of if, 
it’s a matter of when. 

Jim was a year or two younger than I. We had played music 
together when I first came to Chicago, he helped me move multi¬ 
ple times, despite lungs that wouldn’t let him breathe and pride 
that wouldn’t allow most of us to know how sick he really was. He 
was my peer; he could have been any of us. 

Jim going meant anyone could go, at any time—his death herald¬ 
ed a grief and a new knowledge of my inarguable mortality. The veil 
had been lifted, and everything was now glaring back through the 
filter of dark mortal pall, forced reckoning with the true scope of 
life, etched now as an ineradicable always-factor. 

I could no longer outrun the stench of adulthood. The 
months after his funeral I spent a lot of time driving around in my 
van, listening to music way too loud, pulling over and sitting in 
alleyways, pounding the steering wheel like I was trying to change 
it’s shape. 


I spent the first two weekends of June at my mother’s home in 
Minneapolis. It’s not the home I grew up in so I have no particu¬ 
lar attachment to it. I went back for the elaborate, multi-day high 
school graduation proceedings of my sister, whom I last knew well 
when I lived at home, when she was nine, back when she had glass¬ 
es and was into making maze challenges for her hamsters. Since 
then, our knowledge and ability to know each other has diminished 
substantially. What I know about her is what my parents tell me, 
and what I see: She was a varsity basketball cheerleader, good grades 
mostly, one of the most popular girls in her parochial private 
school, medium tall, blonde hair with highlights, blue eyes, thin, 
straight white teeth—the well crafted smile that is the hallmark of 
someone who is used to being watched. She is versed in basketball, 
catechism, pop music and shopping. She drives a convertible and 
smokes Marlboro lights, her boundless ennui is captured in 
churning Gavin Rossdale penned ballads; when she is not smiling, 
her face is almost expressionless—she has the longest, deepest thou¬ 
sand yard stare of anyone I have known. She is smarter than she lets 
anyone know. She wants to be a sports anchor on TV or a lawyer, 
though she currently works p/t at an ice cream place and baby-sits. 
That is about what I know of her. 

JR, Michael and I are standing under a large, rented white tent 
in my mother’s backyard, guests at my sister and her best friend’s 
joint graduation party. We are standing in the driveway taking it all 
in, sipping some punch, fresh from the rented multi-tiered metal 
punch fountain. Distant relatives mingle with parents’ friends we 
barely know. People’s mothers cooing over photos, the heels of 
their pumps poking holes in the lawn. Popular boys in tie-dyed 
Ron Jon T’s from my sister’s class hold court at one of the little 
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white tables. None of them call my sister by her first name, they all 
call her by her last, or some variation on. My sister’s girlfriends are 
standing in the midst of it all in a circle—exquisite, long-legged, 
puerile testaments to natural selection and white affluence, all 
answering adult inquisitions on summer plans, where they are 
going to school in the fall—with benevolent grace. It’s like a 
Cheever story adapted by Bret Easton Ellis—incredibly scenic iden¬ 
tities all around. 

In this context, I am no longer simply the weird sister but 
afflicted; 15 again, sheltering my awkwardness behind a locker 
door, guts catapulting between envy, disgust and shame—the 
sole signifiers of my emotional landscape circa ninth and lenth 
grade; Not knowing what means more to you: the ability to fit 
in, or the ability to offend with your mere existence. Staring at 
my sister, across the yard, I am suddenly aware of my every 
peculiarity, measuring the distance from me to them, the dis¬ 
tance from me to her. My sister and I are separated by what we 
have said yes and no to, what we consider options and what we 
are not scared of. 

I go and sit in the kitchen, watching the party through the big 
bay window, wishing for some emotional parity with her, vigilant¬ 
ly asserting my difference by eating some crackers made from 
dried beets instead of mini cheesecakes, nursing my egotistical 
individualism in between giving guests directions to the bath¬ 
room. I watch her and her friends, basking in the full attention of 
the entire crowd, gossiping, rolling their eyes, waiting for this 
white-tented fuss to be over. They are living the home stretch of 
the perfect age, which they surely do not know. Still believing that 
this time next year, everyone will still be holding tight to the 
pledge of "BFF” they scrawled on the back pages of her yearbook. 
Life is immutable, the path is wide, choices always plentiful. A 
life, thus far, which affords them a confidence in freedom from 
death. Consequences just mean that someone’s parents caught you. A 
changeless ascendance is still guaranteed. 

I wonder about the next part, the after-this, how she will 
make out, once being foisted out of the harbors of teenhood, 
loose of parental guides keeping her in check. Is the irresolu¬ 
tion, rubbed-raw clarity that are benchmarks of 18-19-20- 
year-old existence be wholly avoidable for her? Having spent 
the better part of 18 avoiding talking to my parents for months 
at a go—I was teenage DMZ 2000 miles away from home—I did¬ 
n’t want them to worry, I didn’t want them to know that even on 
the scale of what a usual lS-2,2 oh-messy-life looks like: my 
personal failure seemed immense and creeping and without any 
foreseeable conclusion. In the harsh illumination of Los 
Angeles’ unremitting daylight, it was all pathetic enough that 
the lies to cover-up would"have been so elaborate, the evidence 
of well-being so impossible to produce, that I didn’t bother to 
even try. It all felt certain and relentlessly fateful, my plight as 
already determined by nature. 


And, at the time, it felt like my life 
would never change. 

In spite of my knowledge, experience 
and second-hand witness to how those 
years go down, that no one gets it right, 
no matter how clever, capable or dili¬ 
gent—I have this aching, stupid, willful 
hope that she can bypass it all or find 
some easy way out, perhaps via osmosis— 
armed with 3.7 GPA info gleaned from 
personality quizzes on the back pages of 
her Seventeen subscription, mini maps 
hidden inside her gleaming white 
Chicklet teeth. That maybe by virtue of 
being golden, she can skip the malaise, 
the stupid mistakes and asshole 
boyfriends in one fell swoop and glide 
graceful-like to settle into a demure, 
lucid young adulthood, good prospects 
tempered with membership to giddy, 
cackling girl-packs that I see spilling out 
of bars on weekend nights, clutching at 
each others arms, so far unfettered by the 
weight of this life’s responsibility.® 


You know the drill: po box 14624 Chicago il 60614- 
mcfrenchvanilla@jahoo. com 
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Assembly Line is a UK based punk and hardcore mailorder. We stock tons of releases from many labels from both Europe and America including Coalition, 
625, Boss Tuneage, B-Core Disc, No Idea, Revelation, Pigog, Defiance, Ignition, Reflections, Positive Outlook, Jealous, Year 3000, Deep Elm, Second Nature, 
Slap-a-Ham, Asian Man, Day After, Firefly, Crackle, Benihana, Household Name, Level Plane, Hermit, Jade Tree and hundreds more. You can also pick up 
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BRIDGE NINE 


STRIKING DISTANCE “The 
Fuse Is Lit” MCD & 7” 

6 new songs, CD has a bonus 7 
song “Live at CBGB’s” set! 


SINNERS AND SAINTS “The 
Sky Is Falling” CD 

Melodic rock and roll from members 
of Blood For Blood, Ducky Boys. 


SWORN IN “Self-Titled” 

6 song 7” and 7 song MCD. 

If you like American Nightmare or 
Right Brigade, check this out! 


PANIC “Self-Titled” CDEP & 7” 

2nd EP from Boston’s Panic. 

4 new songs on 7”, 
a bonus on the CDEP. 


www.BRIDGE9.com FOR CREDIT CARD ORDERS: GO TO www.LUMBERJACK-ONLINE.com 


REACHING FORWARD 
“Burning The Lies” CD 

Full length CD of fast, 
postitive hardcore. 


DEATH THREAT / OVER 
MY DEAD BODY “Split” 7” 

2 new songs and a cover 
from each band. Vinyl only. 


CHAMPION “Count Our 
Numbers” MCD & 7” 

Straight Edge from Seattle. 
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H e’ll probably get mad at me for say-i v£: : : 
ing this, but in my opinion Aaron 
Cometbus is the most important 
writer of his generation. That he’s more likely 
to be annoyed than flattered by such a state¬ 
ment goes right to the heart of how he oper¬ 
ates, as a writer, a musician, as a human being. 

How do I know this? Well, I don’t really. 

■ It’s just a theory. I’ve known Aaron for nearly 
I half his life now, but really understanding what 
■ makes him tick is not necessarily any easier in 
I person than through his magazine, Cometbus. 

■ Part of the reason his writing is so appealing is 
[that it's clear, easy to follow, and matter-of-fact. 

I But it's a deceptive simplicity. In fact, it's not) 
|simple at all. 

Just beneath the surface is a mass of| 
[ambiguities, of moral dilemmas, of soul-search- 
Iing. Aaron doesn’t shy away from big issues; 

I he just doesn't beat you over the head with 
[them. It’s possible to read his writing purely as 
lentertainment, and I don’t think he'd mind if| 

■you did. But if you look more deeply, you can 
[also find a thoughtful and heartfelt portrait of| 

I an artist, a culture, and a country. 

Aaron is the artist, and if you read through 
I the back issues of Cometbus, which recently 
■celebrated its 20th anniversary, you can follow 
I his evolution from teenage punk rocker to, well, 

I adult punk rocker, but also a thoughtful and 
|mature observer of the human condition. 

The culture is punk, and he’s documented 
lit from nearly every angle, criticizing and ques¬ 
tioning it, but never falling out of love with it. 

And the country? Well, it's America, of 
■course, and I don't think anyone since 
iKerouac—and maybe not even then—has cap- 
Itured so well what the real America is about. 

I Not the mass media, big hype America; not the 
[flag-waving, gung-ho, patriotic America; but the 
[America of small towns and big cities, of back) 

|streets and bus stations and highways, of lone- 
lliness and friendship, of people trying, some- 
|times awkwardly, sometimes magnificently, to 


find their way and find each other. 

I defy you to read a few issues of I 
Cometbus and not feel somewhere in yourl 
heart a desire to go someplace you’ve never! 
been before, to meet people you’ve never met! 
before, to find some solitude in the midst of I 
chaos or some chaos in the midst of solitude.| 
You might accomplish this by setting out on a I 
rambling journey across America, or by looking! 
jat your own hometown in a different, more| 
careful light. 

Aaron’s done it both ways. He’s also had| 
|a dual career—depending on your predilections,! 
you might know him better as a musician than I 
a writer. He’s been in so many bands even he's[ 
lost count (20 ... he thinks). Most famously he's! 
been in Crimpshrine and Pinhead Gunpowder,| 
but everybody’s got their own favorites. 

Despite publishing a magazine for 20 | 
years and averaging one new band for each of I 
those years as well, Aaron’s never been whatl 
you might call a media hound. In fact he’s gen-| 
erally shied away from publicity, which makes[ 
me feel especially honored and privileged to! 
have had the opportunity to do this lengthy[ 
interview with him. We met in downtown| 
Berkeley at 1:00 AM on a chilly January morn-1 
ing and talked till four, when we ran out of tape. | 

I learned a lot. I hope you do, too. 
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Over the last 20 years, Cometbus, maybe| 
more than any other zine or institution, has| 
become associated with Berkeley . . . 

More than any institution? I think Wavy! 
Gravy and Country Joe are more well| 
known than me. 

We’re talking about within the context of civi-| 
lized, literate tastes. Anyway, I found it ironic! 
[that during much of the time you’ve been! 
[doing Cometbus, you haven’t actually been in| 
I Berkeley. 

|I’ve lived here off and on. I think it starts as 
[someplace you live, and then it becomes a 
[culture—a set of beliefs that you carry with 
lyou. I don’t know, it’s kind of a Jewish 
[thing. The more your culture develops . 
■what’s the word . . . without a country? 

[So Cometbus is about your own personal 
| diaspora? 

[Not just my own personal account. I think! 
[Berkeley has come to represent some-] 
[thing. My Berkeley—what I defend and try! 
|to represent in print—isn’t Berkeley any- 
|more. I imagine someone reading what| 
[I’ve been representing as Berkeley and| 
|then coming here. It’s heartbreaking. You| 
[know, it’s like anything—I started writing! 
[about bands, then I wrote about coffee, 
[then I wrote about traveling. I wrote about| 
[girls, I wrote about Berkeley. All those! 
|things are the stuff of life. Those are all! 
[important things that you would not want! 
[to go without. But at the same time, I’m! 
[projecting myself onto them. Instead of 
[talking about myself, I can talk about myl 
[community and what I hope for, what l| 
[care about; what I miss about it and love| 
[about it. It shows myself, it shows my| 
[friends, my influences. So, it is about] 
[Berkeley and it isn’t. 
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Most kids when they’re growing up spend their 
time going, “Grrr, my town sucks, I can’t wait 
till I’m grown up and can get out of here.” 
Whereas you grew up in a place about which 
kids all over the country were saying, “I can’t 
wait to grow up so I can move there.” 

You know, I wanted to get the hell out, too. 

When did you first want to leave? 

I wanted to leave the first time I could think. 

I lived in the same house for 18 years, and 
I’m sure that stability had a lot to do with 
me being able to be focused and do some¬ 
thing steadily. But at the same time, I want¬ 
ed to go. 

Was there much of a punk scene in Berkeley 
when you were growing up? 

Oh yeah, totally. Berkeley always had a great 
punk scene. It was a great local scene; local 
bands that no one knew about in other 
places. The only thing that happened later 
was that now there’s no local scene—there’s 
a national scene in a small town. And that’s 
unfortunate because a local scene is what 
really produces great bands. 

What bands were the heart of the Berkeley 
scene back then? 

I think the context is that all the bands are 
part of the scene, and they naturally bal¬ 
ance out each other. One plays a little 
harder because the other one’s playing 
softer. Years and years ago, I proposed to 
Maximum Rock V Roll to do a book on punk in 
the small towns and suburbs in Northern 
California. Almost nothing had ever come 
out of San Francisco, except for the first 
couple years of punk. I wanted to do a his¬ 
tory of all these small towns and suburbs 
where all these small scenes had popped up. 
I proposed it and they just laughed at me, 
like, "Who the fuck cares?” I think it would 
have been a great book. It’s too late now; 
there’ve been too many other punk books. 
^ But the magazine—if I can segue into 
that—was, for the first years, all about those 
local bands. People always want to see the 
back issues, and when they do, they really 
aren’t interested. I had a Yule where I just 
covered local bands. Local bands, plus later 
the Butthole Surfers, but that’s all-And the 
Ramones. Around the time I started the 
fanzine, there was an emphasis on local¬ 


ism-fanzines were about their local scenes. 
Flipside was pretty much the major fanzine in 
the country and it had scene reports from 
all these different cities. They were blister¬ 
ing with excitement. And then one issue—I 
wish I could remember which one—they 
announced, "This is the last issue we’re 
printing scene reports. We decided it’s 
ridiculous to have one person representing 
each of these huge states and scenes. We 
think you should write for the local 
fanzine. We’re going to write about what we 
know—about Los Angeles and the bands 
that come through here. You should go to 
local fanzines for your information about 
your own scene.” And they finished up with 
a list of all the fanzines. I think that was a 
really gutsy move. It really inspired me. 
And then of course Maximum Rock V Roll 
started up to fill that gap. 

Which came first, Cometbus or MRR1 

Oh, I was way first. I had my little celebra¬ 
tion for the 20th anniversary in October, 
2001 and they’re having theirs in March, 
2002. So I was about six months earlier. 

You were quite young when you started, 
weren’t you? 

I was 13. I’d just turned 13 when I started a 
fanzine with Jesse Michaels. 

Before Cometbus ? 

Yeah. We did like six or seven issues that 
summer, and when he moved to 
Pittsburgh, I started my own. I would 
change the name and the number random¬ 
ly, every issue. So I put out like four num¬ 
ber ones and like eight number 13s. I was 
just being playful. It stuck being called 
Cometbus and I don’t know how that hap¬ 
pened. But that’s how names are—you just 
get it, and everyone’s going to get used to it 
one way or the other. 

Did you start with the really distinctive hand¬ 
writing style from the beginning? 

Yeah, and if you look at the old ones, you’d 
laugh, because it’s the handwriting done by 
a 13-year-old. I grew up writing in all caps, 
imitating my mom’s handwriting, so it’s 
always just been the way I wrote. 

Would you have published a zine if there was 
no punk scene? Would you have written about 
something else instead? 


I don’t think so, because it wasn’t so much 
writing as applying myself. I didn’t realize I 
was writing for a number of years. I was just 
interviewing bands and writing about 
bands. So when I finally realized I was writ¬ 
ing, it was kind of a shock. But I love print. 
I’ve always been attracted to it—not just 
books and newspapers, but the ink itself . . 

. flyers . . . handbills . . . There was a cer¬ 
tain allure to that kind of medium that I 
felt totally drawn to. 

Was that something that came through your 
family? 

Somehow it must have, but I didn’t read a 
lot as a kid. Every once in a while I’ll catch 
myself sitting at a desk covered in papers, 
spilling coffee everywhere and biting my 
fingernails down to the nub, growling, 
crossing lines off a piece of paper, and then 
I’ll be like, "Wow. Dad.” My dad was a pro¬ 
fessor, and he’d sit at the table doing that, 
correcting papers at the kitchen table all 
night, every night. 

Do you remember who the first band you inter¬ 
viewed was? 

Yeah, the first band I interviewed was the 
Ramones, and it was very exciting. I was 13* 
It was a coup. We cornered them leaving 
KALX, and demanded like a one-minute 
interview. It was certainly legendary that we’d 
managed to interview the Ramones, me and 
Jesse. I’ve written about that since, where we 
asked them, 'What do you think of people 
that idolize the Ramones?” Johnny says, 
"Oh, it’s nice, you know, but you can’t take 
it seriously.” And then I went home and 
played with my Ramones dolls. Homemade 
Ramones dolls. That was in the last issue I 
did with Jesse. For the first issue I did myself, 
I’d written to Black Flag and asked for some 
band information. I always try to remind 
myself of that now, when people write and 
ask me to send them all these things, no 
stamp, no nothing. I got this huge thing in 
the mail a couple weeks later, and it’s from 
Henry . This was right after he had joined the 
band. He gave this full description of their 
tour, and this kind of Tiger Beat questionnaire 
thing with all the members. It was awesome. 

Obviously if you start out with the Ramones 
and Black Flag, you’re not going to have too 
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much trouble working up the confidence to| 
talk to the neighbor’s band. 

I wasn’t self-conscious until later. When I 
was like 15 or 16, I got really self-conscious. 
But before that I didn’t care about any¬ 
thing. I was too young to know any better. 
Jesse would try and teach me—he’d try to 
explain to me what guilt was, what all these 
feelings and doubts were that I didn’t have. 

Were you and Jesse really close before he 
moved away? 

Oh yeah, we were best friends. 

Did you play music together too? 

We played some music together. I’m trying 
to think in terms of being young and in the 
scene later. It wasn’t until much later that I 
thought about it, that I realized that some 
of the people in the scene had been kind of 
making fun of me. I was too young to know 
if they were feeding me bullshit. But a 
whole lot of people were almost heart- 
breakingly supportive when I think about it 
now. KALX DJs, the people who ran the 
local punk record store, the people who 
put on shows, a lot of the bands . . . every¬ 
one was way more supportive than I can 
even imagine. Obviously I want to try to be 
that way for other people. Not just younger 
people, but anybody. They took it serious¬ 
ly, and that was the nicest thing that could 
have happened. They didn’t treat me as an 
adult, they treated me like a kid, but in the 
way that a kid wants to be treated. Those 
bands that I interviewed, later I thought, 
’’Man, I called them up all the time for 
news. They were probably having sex or 
something! Maybe they were on drugs. 
They had a personal life, which I was inter¬ 
rupting. And I was totally,.oblivious.” In a 
way, it’s sad, because I was part of the whole 
scene and part of their lives, and it’s nice in 
a way that it was never intimate. I don’t 
know how they lived. I’ll never understand 


I how they lived. I mean, I didn’t play in 
Ibands back then, I didn’t stay and party 
■with everybody. I didn’t go to that many 

■ shows. I was sort of the number one fan,| 
Ibut still on the periphery. 

I Why did you get more self-conscious when you I 
■got older? Was it after you started getting some 
(recognition and you became conscious of the| 
I fact that people were taking you seriously? 

[No, no, it wasn’t that kind of self-con 
Iscious—it was teenager self-conscious. I just I 
|became a miserable teenager. I had a terri- 
Ible issue that I pushed through, and I 

■ almost quit. I thought about it, and I told 
I myself, "Fucking push it through, put it 
lout, keep moving,” and luckily I did. I 

■ think I was really lucky to have this outside 
I thing, this outside community that obvi¬ 
ously a lot of people in high school and 
(junior high don’t have—this whole other 
I wo rid where they’re loved and supported. 

|Even loved as a pest is love. 

I The first Cometbus I saw I found on the 43 
I Masonic bus in San Francisco. Somebody had] 
I left it on the seat. 

■ Probably me. 

iThis was 1985. I was really intrigued with thej 
I magazine. It was extremely quirky, I guess you 
I could say, and distinctive. But it was not too| 
I long after that you gave up doing it. 

lYeah. I gave it up in 1986, it was issue 
|Number 23. I got really bad on the business 
|aspect. I was in way over my head. I was bare- 
lly sleeping, trying to do too much. It’s excit- 
ling when you’re young and you’re trying to 
(prove something, like, "I’m only eight and 
(I’m doing this fanzine.” Like it’s cool to get 
(letters from Finland and Brazil and stuff, 
|but you’re still irresponsible and your life’s a 
Imess. So I stopped. And it was three years 
|before I decided to start doing it again. 


[Hac^oiHef^erkele^et when you quit? 

INo, no. I actually was doing the scene! 
(reports for Maximum Rock n Roll then, the! 
(East Bay scene reports. So I stopped doing! 

I my magazine, but I did the scene reports! 
[more and more. What happened then was! 

I in the scene reports I started writing morel 
land more about other things besides thel 
Ibands and clubs. I’d write about thej 
[clothes, the donut shops, the walking! 
laround, the crazy people, daydreams,| 
(whatever. I thought, "Hey, I’m really deve¬ 
loping something.” Yohannan thought so| 
jtoo—he said, ' Cut that out. He startedj 
I editing it out. So Eggplant said, "Hey,[ 

I write about that stuff for me. Write about it| 
for Absolutely Zppo," another fine local pub¬ 
lication. So I was writing about just thatj 
[stuff. In hindsight some of it was prettyj 
[bad—it never should have been reprinted. 

I You and Eggplant still haven’t quite sorted that! 
one out? 

IWe have not quite sorted that one out. But,I 
lyou know, we’re still friends. Eventually 11 
(stopped doing the scene reports in 
land I said, "OK, I’m on to something, ij 
[want to start my magazine again.” When II 
(started Cometbus again, I thought that the! 
(punk scene was losing blood. I was seeing! 
(all these people leaving it, leaving maybe to j 
jgreener pastures, maybe to great places.| 
(But I wanted to find some way to keep those j 
[people in the community, or at least have! 
(some kind of line for them to report back! 
|from where they went. I wanted to throw! 
■ this at them, to make our scene bigger, and| 
[make it so you can go into real life without! 
[leaving it. I realized what I liked the most! 
[about interviewing and writing: just cut the! 
■band stuff out, and instead of talking aboutj 
|their tour, just talk about traveling. Talk! 
I about the things their songs were about,! 
I without the music. That was what I startedj 
[out to do when I went back to the magazine, I 
[and that was kind of like my second wind— 
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that’s the Cometbus that people know. Here I 
was, having my first bands, my first taste of 
independence, first houses of my own, first 
girlfriends, while at the same time all the 
people that I looked up to were disappearing. 

You’re talking about the pre-Gilman scene? 

Yeah. Almost without anyone noticing, 
things really shifted. I just wanted to have 
both. I think it was a very hopeful measure. I 
was saying, "Look, I’m still young enough to 
put my all into this, while you guys are older, 
and I want you to put some history and some 
good writing and some intelligence and 
maturity into print. Plus this youthful 
excitement.” I also—obviously—wanted to 
take punk outside the arena of bands. 

Was touring with your own band the first time 
you’d traveled around the country? 

Totally. I felt Cometbus was a way of bringing 
it all back home. It was a calculated move 
against bitterness—the first five years of 
doing it again were very much like totally 
against that certain kind of apathy, that 
"old days” attitude. When I started the 
magazine again I was like, "No ads, no 
bands, no reviews.” I wanted to focus on 
punk as a culture, which people hadn’t 
talked about that much. 

At some points in the magazine you’ve gone 
off into what might be called “serious scholar¬ 
ship” in the fields of history and sociology and 
anthropology. Is that something you were con¬ 
scious of? 

Oh yeah, I was totally conscious of that. 

Do you think not reading books while you were 
growing up had something to do with you 
developing your own very idiosyncratic style? 

There’s nothing good to say about not 
reading books when you’re young. I feel 
like I didn’t use my brain to my full poten¬ 
tial. The earlier you’re exposed to certain 
ideas, the less you’re pressured by bullshit 
fears and the more knowledge you have, the 
more options you have. I mean, whatever. 
You’re just talking about writing style. 

I was. I think you’ve got an instantly recogniz¬ 
able style. 

Part of that is because it’s a vocal style, a 
narrative form, but it’s been totally influ¬ 
enced by what I read. The more I read, the 


better writer I become. I’m jumping ahead 
here, but after I toured with bands, I start¬ 
ed traveling alone more, and I ended up 
spending a lot of time alone, and became 
more comfortable with that, and spending 
a lot of time in libraries. I’d read the same 
book in each town, in the library, when it 
was available. I’d read 30 pages in one city, 
take the bus to the next, read a hundred 
pages, take the bus to the next. 

Would you agree that not everybody continues 
to become a better writer? That some people 
maybe start out as pretty good or even great 
writers and then get stuck or deteriorate? And 
it’s not just writers, but bands, too. 

That’s a problem, this idea that you have to 
get better or worse instead of looking at the 
whole. You put out one record and the next 
record, you say, "You know what, we don’t 
have to say all this; we don’t have to play all 
this. Let’s try a softer touch, let’s try doing 
it this way.” I think that’s a creative path. I 
do that with my magazine. It’s not sup¬ 
posed to be better, it’s supposed to be differ¬ 
ent. It’s part of a larger picture. It’s like 
each day when you wake up, does it have to 
be better than the last one? Does each cup 
of coffee have to be better than the last 
one? There’s some good, there’s some 
bad—you’re trying to make a whole range. 

But you might be faced with the problem that 
if you put out one issue or one record that in 
most people’s opinion stinks, they’re not going 
to bother reading or listening to the next one. 

And that’s a disaster. I have that. I can tell 
you which issues have had that happen. 
Sometimes I’ll be like, "Look, I just want to 
interview all these people in a cafe.” I want 
to explore this one theme. I want to put out 
a whole issue of comics. And each time I 
know that it’s going to be unpopular. I have 
to have another issue waiting, like a pinch 
hitter. I’ll put out three issues that every¬ 
body will not get right away, and then this 
one is just going to clear all the bases and 
bring everyone back. But after a while, 
fuck, it sucks. That’s a lot of years of that 
pressure, trying not to lose people. And 
you do lose people each issue. 

So you’re saying that you’ve got to keep taking 
chances, trying different things. 

Look at all the ’77 punk'bands who got that 


idea; who thought, "We have to change, 
we’d better get keyboards and violins.” Yes, 
it’s a dialogue with your audience, and yes, 
you want change. You should try things if 
you want to try things. It’s not a matter of 
pleasing people. Just write what you want to 
write—just write what you believe in and 
what you care about. Performance anxiety 
is really maddening. Personally, I try to do 
things just because I’m interested in them. 
At the same time, it is a communication 
thing with your audience. It’s like a lover. 
You’re always trying what you think might 
work, you’re always trying what you know 
has worked in the past, but you don’t want 
to get boring either. 

How big of a role has being on the road so 
much played in keeping things fresh and new? 

If anything, it was really disruptive. You 
can write about traveling, and to you it’s all 
new experiences, but to somebody else, it’s 
just another fucking travel journal after a 
couple issues. 

And yet, along with Berkeley, the “wandering 
Cometbus” is probably the dominant image 
people have of you and your writing. 

Well, there’s a few different ones. I think 
people forget that while my writing has been 
important in the magazine, and been a big 
part of it, at the same time, I think I’m a 
better editor than a writer. A pretty large 
percentage of the Cometbuse s have been, 
actually, other people’s work, and it’s been 
me facilitating it. Helping create it, giving it 
a form and a voice, prodding people, or 
sometimes just editing the hell out of them. 
Or assigning: "Look, why don’t you write 
about this?” That isn’t what’s the most pop¬ 
ular; I think most people like the stuff I’ve 
written myself. But my vision of the maga¬ 
zine, and my only solution for retaining 
freshness, includes other people. A lot of 
them are the same people who are in the 
stories, a lot of the ideas are different shades 
or different takes on the same ideas, or dif¬ 
ferent opinions on the same facts. 

Those of us who’ve lived around Berkeley a 
long time can recognize certain characters in 
Cometbus, and I’m sure people who live in 
other cities can recognize characters there. 
You change most of the names, so it’s often 
hard to say whether a character is basically a 
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fictional character inspired by a person we 
know, and how much of it is simply an account 
of that real person with a different name to 
protect his or her privacy. 

[It depends. It’s both. That’s the secret of 
[writing: sometimes it’s very literal, and 
[sometimes it’s not. That’s the whole for- 
|mula: the least believable stuff is the truth, 
[and the most believable stuff is fiction. 

| Do you run into much conflict with your friends? 

[No, my friends don’t read the magazine. I 
[wish they did. On one hand it keeps me 
[from taking it too seriously. On the other 
|hand, it keeps me from feeling like the dif¬ 
ferent parts of my world all connect. The 
I people might be recognizable to you, but I 
I think the characters have taken 
Ion a life of their own. 

I Do they start doing things on their^ 

I own in the magazine? 

II think I’ve forgotten that I’ve writ¬ 
ten about people—I’ve forgotten, 

I really, who’s in there. It’s the same 
[weird thing where all these bands that 
[sing about girls—it turns out that all the 
[songs about the crazy girls are actually 
|about themselves, you know? You project 
[yourself onto other people. The me in 
ICometbus is not exactly who I am. Sometimes 
[I’ll take on roles in there, say things that are 
| not exactly what I think, not exactly what I 
[believe, not exactly something I’d do. But 
[if you’re going to assign those things to 
|other people, you’re going to have to take 
|some yourself. It’s good to try out a little 
|role-playing, to go, "Oh, look, I’m going 
|to be misunderstood one way or the other; 
11’11 just misrepresent myself as well.’’ 

I’d like to ask about how you got to traveling. 
|You mentioned your first time traveling across 
[the country was with your band, and I think a 
| lot of that story has been told elsewhere. It 
|didn’t work out according to plan, did it? 

I Oh, yeah. I was leaving on my first cross¬ 
country tour with my first real band. After 
I six shows, half the band and the roadie left 
land we said, "Good. Fuck you.” 

lit never occurred to you td give up then? 

|No. We’d already decided ahead of time. 
■The signs were there that this might be 
I coming and we said we wouldn’t give up no 


matter what. But when you actually do that, 
and you don’t give up, it’s different than 
just saying it. 

It’s not as hard if you’ve already made the plan?! 

Ah, it feels really good. Every time. It still I 
happens to me, where I feel like, "This is I 
something that I thought might happen, II 
prepared for this eventuality, and I can’tl 
believe that I’m actually able to take control I 
of my life and live it the way I want.” So itl 
was a good feeling just to say, "Good.| 
Leave. Goodbye.” Then the van drove off, 
and we kind of sat there and said, "Hmm.”| 
We had a couple drums and a guitar, andl 
some T-shirts. Neither of us knew how to I 
drive, and they’d taken the van anyway. Itl 


Spontaneity is difficult to reproduce on 
■demand. 

■ It’s just that I had felt at the time that the I 
■world would open up for me if I took the I 
Ichance. And I feel the world’s great, still, 
Ibut it doesn’t owe me anything. It’s still! 
Iworth taking the chance, but it’s foolish to I 
Ithink that just by taking the chance you’lll 
[succeed. And obviously what I considered! 
| to be "working out” was certainly not what I 
Ithe rest of the band would have considered! 
■working out. Those six shows we playedl 
[before the rest of the band left were the bestl 
|of the tour—there were a lot of people, we I 


was a very good feeling, but . . . there 
was a little nervous laughter going on. I still! 
go back to that place sometimes and sit and! 
laugh a little bit more. 

What did it look like? Was it just like a street?| 
A parking lot? 

Ah, that’s not important. Anyway, that wasn’t! 
so much a travel thing, it was more like one of 
the first times I was like, "OK, either I have! 
faith in myself or I don’t care. If you take the! 
chance, you’ll win.” Later, that’s gotten me I 
into so much trouble that it’s almost unbe¬ 
lievable. I had to unlearn that lesson. But that! 
time I was very lucky. The timing was right, | 
the place we got dropped off was right, our I 
luck was right, and we were young and charis-1 
matic. People liked our band. I’ve tried to re -1 
create that same situation many times since, 
and it hasn’t worked as well. 


M 


Igot paid. The rest of the 
[tour was a disaster. But to me it was like the] 
I starting point of the life I grew up hoping] 
[for and thought that I wasn’t going to be| 
I able to get. I thought I was going to get| 
Idrafted or be a fucking drone. You’re so| 
Iscared when you’re young. Today I shudder 
[thinking, "What if I hadn’t taken that 
[chance?” It paid off, from that tiny little 
[investment of hope. But I could have been 
[wrong. 

|It’s ironic that you considered the first sixl 
[shows, with the whole band, to be “great,” yet 
Ithe rest of those “disaster” shows are a big| 
| part of what made that band legendary. 

[Oh, yeah, and they were legendary for me, 
[too. A great show isn’t necessarily the best 
[thing in the world. The only thing that was 









important to me was to keep going no mat¬ 
ter what. That was a great success for me. 
We pretty much re-booked everything from 
on the road. And let me take this opportu¬ 
nity to thank Kamala for booking the tour. 
Bless her soul. 

Did she re-book it while you were on the road? 

No. We didn’t even have a car half the time, 
so we had to cancel tons of shows before we 
finally got a car. Then it was breaking down 
everywhere and it only went 45 miles an 
hour. I’m just saying, thank you again, 
Kamala. That’s what it’s all about. It isn’t 
just about your personal expression. If you 
can facilitate someone else’s creative thing 
that they wouldn’t have been able to pull off 
otherwise, it’s incredibly rewarding. I 
always saw my role in the punk scene kind 
of like Kamala’s role: sort of behind the 
scenes. So a little shout out for our friends 
behind the scenes. Yay! 

Just to finish up with this tour—it seems like 
the experience of a lifetime. 

The tour that will never end, in a way. The 
key thing, too, is that I was 20 at the time, 
and I was the oldest in the band. I thought 
it was too late for me to tour. Every band I 
ever cared about had broken up years 
before, and I thought it was much too late 
to start playing and to start touring. So 
you’ll see this common theme through me 
talking now, through Cometbus, of constant 
renewal. I think I’ve gotten more chances 
than I deserved or than I ever expected. To 
have gotten this chance when I thought it 
was already over just blew my fucking mind. 

You thought it might be your only chance 
because at 20 you were getting too old? 

Well, when you’re 20 you feel very old. 

I know. I never felt so old in my life as when I 
was 20. 

But you know, it could have been over. The 
good decisions I made then keep paying off. 

As incredible an experience as it must have 
been, I’m guessing you didn’t have much time to 

write about it when it was actually happening? 

% 

No. I have a little journal of it, and I’ve 
only kept maybe three journals in my life: 
one in third grade for a couple weeks; one 
in eighth grade for a couple weeks; and 


then I kept one on this tour for six days. I 
don’t keep journals. The magazine is not 
my journal. I’m always kind of offended 
when people think it is. But this time I did 
keep a journal, for six days. And on the 
sixth day, it just says, "I think there’s some 
trouble on the rise.” And that’s it. The rest 
of the journal’s blank. I never had a minute 
again to write. 

If you don’t keep a journal, what is your 
process for getting it all down? Is your 
approach that after you get back from the 
road, then you sit down and write about it? 

I usually like to write with a little bit of 
hindsight. In terms of travel stuff, I just try 
to avoid it at all costs. I make a little refer¬ 
ence to it in the new issue; I walked from 
Minneapolis to Wichita a couple years ago, 
and I was really proud that I’ve written only 
one story about it. One one-page story. 
There’s 30 pages, rough draft, to that one 
story, but it ends up as a page or two. The 
travel stuff is something I think I unfortu¬ 
nately took a little too far, so I try to avoid 
it now. I’m not a traveler. What do I do? I 
spend all my time on this fucking maga¬ 
zine. In a way, I’m the most sedentary, sta¬ 
ble person there is. I’ve been playing the 
same fucking beat on drums for like 15 
years. It’s true that I like to move around a 
little bit. I’ve lived in a number of different 
cities, and I used to tour more, and travel 
more. Doing that walk was great. But I 
don’t travel a lot nowadays. I like to live 
places for a few months at a time. To other 
people, that sounds like traveling. 

Look at It from the perspective of the people 
who stay in Berkeley, who stay in the other 
cities where you’ve lived. They see you coming 
and they see you going. 

I understand that. But to me, when I live 
other places, then I live there. I’ve been 
able to scrape by with magazine money and 
a little bit of band money. So my time is my 
own; all my time is working on my own 
things. Three months, four months, six 
months is a long time when you’re not giv¬ 
ing someone else your time. So it doesn’t 
feel like traveling to me. 5 There was a kind 
of excitement some of the times when I’d 
be on the Greyhound—I developed a kind 
of love affair with the American city. I 
started to understand how cities were set 


up, to look at the similarities and differ¬ 
ences, the different types of people. 
America wasn’t as homogenous as I thought 
it was. It didn’t matter if there were shows 
in Billings, Montana, you could just go 
there—you could go to the library, you 
could go to the coffee shop, you could just 
walk by the river. When you’re on tour with 
a band, when you’re the freak band that 
pulls up at the gas station and comes in for 
one minute, makes their surprise appear¬ 
ance ... It was much more rewarding to go 
by myself, get off the bus at five in the 
morning, walk an hour into town from the 
Greyhound station with packs of dogs fol¬ 
lowing me and the steam rising up offl 
things, to go have breakfast with all the old! 
people at the diner. It was wonderful. 11 
miss that at times. But it isn’t where I’m atl 
right now. f Actually, I think a lot of things! 
are a response from that first tour in a way. I 
I have less tolerance for shitty shows. And 11 
have no tolerance for people who are not a I 
hundred percent into what they’re doing. I 
The more dedicated to what you’re doing,! 
the more chances you take. I started to I 
realize, well, I miss a certain excitement of I 
touring, but it would be better to just go by I 
myself on the bus, and when the bus start -1 
ed getting too expensive and uncomfort -1 
able, as I grew larger and my nerves got shot 
from so much fucking handwriting, I was 
like, "Oh, I’ll just walk.” So I started walk¬ 
ing. I still don’t know how to drive, and one 
of these days I would like to learn. One 
thing with the touring, I think there’s 
always a total fear of being a washup, a punk 
has-been. It’s bad to have your name be 
Cometbus , but it’s worse to have it be "ex-” 
something. Maybe I’ve been a little too 
manic in always trying to do new things so 
that even if I’m known for what I did in the 
past, I’m known by different people for 
different things. 

Is this a factor in why you’ve played with so 
many different bands? 

You play in bands and you hope that they’ll 
last, and a lot of times they don’t. With 
writing, you start to understand that the 
end of the story isn’t always the most 
important part. You realize that the end of 
every story is depressing. "I had a friend.” 
"What happened?” "He died.” "I had a 
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I friend.” "What happened?” "We’re not 
[friends anymore.” It’s okay to look at just 
I part of the picture. "Oh, you know, I had a 
Ifucking great girlfriend.” It doesn’t matter 
I if in the end she burned down my house or 
I if it ended in a horrible disaster. You can 
■write a story and call it "She Burned Down 
I My House.” But you can also write a story 
I saying like, "Man, I loved her.” I think 
■being in bands taught me a lot about life, 
I about being aware that the beginning of a 
I story is its own story, the middle is its own 
Istory, and the overview is a whole bunch of 

■ stories together. With bands, sometimes 
lyou get that band that will stay together for 
[years and I think it’s really rewarding. For 
I me it’s been more rewarding to be a hun- 
Idred percent in smaller doses. I think some 
I of the short-lived things never would have 
Igotten tried except that they were short 

■ lived, whether they were relationships or 
Ibands. Once they’re tried, sometimes they 
I were really cool, and sometimes they con 
Itinued on for years. That fear of the future 
■worries people too much. 

IA lot of what you do is very labor intensive 

■ because you don’t use computers or other 
■electronic storage devices. If you want to start 
Ire-publishing your old writing, doesn’t it mean 
la lot of hand copying? 

|I’ve never been obsessed with having every¬ 
thing in my own handwriting. Other peo 
|pie think that’s integral to the stories. I 
|don’t think so. Sometimes people go, "Why 
|don’t you use the computer? It would be 
|easier.” Well, it would be easier to sit at 
(home in my underwear and drink beer. I 
[don’t do anything just to be contrary, it’s 
Must that as you go, you get better at what 
■you do, and if you’re getting better, you 
|don’t want to change it. But in terms of the 


labor part, I don’t think I’ll ever handwritel 
a whole issue again. 

There’ve been jokes made about creating a| 
Cometbus computer font. 

Yeah, yeah. How funny is it? It’s like, "Gee, 
we’re gonna replace you with a computer.” 

But you just said you don’t want to handwrite| 
another issue. 

Yeah, and technology could probably re¬ 
create you in a little box and you’d be easi¬ 
er to deal with. You speak with whatever! 
voice seems true to you. People always make! 
that joke to me, and I’d like to say now: 
"People, please do not make that joke to I 
me. I find it kind of offensive.” 

Where do you see the magazine going in the| 
future? 

I don’t know what I’ll do with the magazine] 
in the future. For me it’s been a long time| 
of always trying to do something new, 
always trying to do something better. And! 
every time it’s heartbreaking to have it| 
come back from the printer fucked up. 

Does anybody notice this alleged fucked-uped- 
ness besides you? 

Who knows? Sometimes it’ll just have the| 
same paragraph eight times. Sometimes| 
people don’t notice because they have no| 
idea what it could have been. Each issue is a| 
struggle, with the printing, with the dis-1 
tributors—they’re always going under;! 
they’re always screwing you over. With the| 
stores, each time an issue comes out, 
there’s new people working in the store,! 
and I have to fucking sell myself all over! 
again. In a way it’s great. You can’t just restl 
on your accomplishments. But I’m really I 
looking forward to putting out an antholo¬ 
gy and being able, for the first time, to take I 


|a breath and go, "Look. Let’s look over the 
I work that I’ve already done.” 

I In light of all these troubles that you enumer¬ 
ate with respect to self-publishing, if somebody 
■comes to you and says, “Write us a novel, we’ll 
I publish it for you,” what do you say? 

[People have come to me—I have a list— 
|and every fucking one of them, when you 
[start talking numbers, talking price ... I 
|can sell 11,000 copies of an issue at two 
[bucks apiece. And they’re offering to do a 
[thousand at IO bucks apiece. I don’t nec- 
[essarily want to publish everything 
[myself. I like the idea of other people 
[putting out my stuff. I’d love to have that 
[kind of a collaboration with a publisher, 
[if it was right. But the publishing indus¬ 
try, both small—especially the small pub¬ 
lishers—and big, seem to have their heads 
[up their asses. They never accomplish 
■what we already accomplish every day in 
|the punk scene. I’ve been publishing my 
|own stuff longer than most of the small 
[publishers have been in business. With a 
|lot of punk stuff, people spend all their 
|time doing the hardest part themselves, 
[only to turn it over to someone from 
[above who’s just reaching down and not 
[doing any work, and doesn’t know what 
[they’ve got. In this case, with the anthol- 
|ogy, I finally came to the realization that 
|I just could not put it out by myself. Or I 
|could but it would kill me—and probably 
[still wouldn’t turn out the way I wanted. I 
[wanted to save my energy and resources 
|for the new stuff. 

[Indie publishing doesn’t seem to have had the 
[same kind of success that independent record 
I companies have. You’ve got punk rock record 
I labels that succeeded because they did things 
[cheaper, simpler and smarter. It seems to a 
I large extent that small publishers have not yet 
■figured that out. 


I'M NOT A TRAVELER. WHAT DO I DO? I SPEND ALL MY TIME ON THIS 
FUCKING MAGAZINE. IN A WAY, I’M THE MOST SEDENTARY, STABLE 
PERSON THERE IS. I’VE BEEN PLAYING THE SAME FUCKING BEAT ON 
DRUMS FOR LIKE 15 YEARS. 
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Yeah, it’s crazy. Even the punks haven’t fig¬ 
ured it out. They put out a little book and 
charge IO bucks for it too. My heart is not 
really in the two dollar price tag, but at the 
same time, I can sell it for two dollars and 
make a profit. Price isn’t the bottom line 
always, but everyone likes to get something 
for cheap. But if they do a book, they think 
it’s a different world or something. But I’ve 
still found that I can sell 11,000 copies of 
that fucking novel, doing it the way I did. 
Again, numbers aren’t even the most 
important thing. It doesn’t matter if you 
sell a hundred if it’s the way you want it. 

But it’s even better to do 11,000 the way you 
want it. 

Exactly. I was happy. It’s one of those rare 
times when you get away with being moral¬ 
ly upstanding, and also totally succeed. 
That’s what a lot of the punk stuff is about. 
It’s a total joke, because everyone else is 
running around stabbing each other in the 
back and failing, while some of us are oper¬ 
ating not just according to some doctrine, 
but out of moral beliefs, and a lot of times 
it works really well. 

In all of your writing that I’m familiar with, 
you’ve rarely mentioned any overt political 
beliefs. You’ve never talked about who you 
might vote for, or if you’d vote at all. Or about 
going to demonstrations. 

Oh yes I have. All the time. And I’ve been at 
the demonstrations every week for the last 
four months, so that’ll tell you something. 

Are you going to tell us what particular demon¬ 
strations these were? 

Oh, the demonstrations against bombing 
Afghanistan. I think political writing is 
incredible. But when I’ve tried, even when 
I really feel what I mean, it comes off 
sounding insincere or a little hokey. 
Personally, I haven’t been as successful 
doing that. I’m kind of obsessed with poli¬ 
tics, and I’m obsessed with history, but I’ve 
been like a typical Berkeley inactive activist. 
At times, when it’s demanded, I think I can 
rise to the occasion. I did write some pret¬ 
ty fiery flyers during this \^ar, and during 
the Gulf War. I have my own propaganda 
campaigns that go on outside of the maga¬ 
zine, you know. 


I didn’t know. 

Yeah, I do. But that’s a frustration of mine,! 
too, that I would like to be more astute that| 
way—be more articulate. 

I’ve never had much of an idea where you I 
would place yourself on the political spectrum.I 
Most of the things I’ve read in your writingl 
involved a more personal kind of politics,! 
things like the destruction of old neighbor-T 
hoods, which aren’t necessarily left- or right- 
wing issues. 

I don’t think there’s a polemic like left and! 
right. I’m not going to place myself on I 
some imaginary map. If there’s an issue, 11 
have an opinion about it—and probably two I 
contrary ones as well. 

I’m a bit surprised to hear you talk about! 
demonstrations. Were you expressing opposi-| 
tion to all war in general, or just to this partic-| 
ular war? 

To this particular war. I’m not against vio-| 
lence or war at all. I think there is such a| 
thing as a just war, wars to end oppression. 

I think there are a lot of things that are I 
totally worth fighting for. But this particu-l 
lar war was a total travesty of justice, a I 
mockery. It wasn’t even a war, just like a| 
bloodletting. I feel very strongly about it. 

You’ve often spoken about how—while not! 
being religious—you have a strong attachment! 
to your Jewish roots. I’m wondering if that! 
puts you in a strange position with regard to| 
the Middle East conflict? 

Oh, not at all. I’m not pro-Israel. 

Are you anti-Israel? 

I don’t think you have to be anti -Israel to I 
not be pro-Israel. The American Jewish! 
community in general is not pro-Israel.I 
As a Jew, you can be a citizen automatical -1 
ly, and it’s one of the only countries in the! 
world I would never want to be a citizen of. I 
It’s a complicated issue that I don’t want to 
answer in one paragraph, but yeah, I think 
Israel was a mistake. We had a bunch of 
choices, we had like Brazil, Madagascar, 
and Palestine. I think we made the wrong 
choice. More than that, it could have been 
done better. Every step that they take is 
further down the wrong road. I’m glad I’m 
not really old right now. If I was dying and 
seeing this, it would break my heart. But 


|there^^^bi^rnovement^here^^alotof 
Jews who never believed in Israel, never| 
were pro-Israel before Israel even existed. 
The diaspora is part of the Jewish experi¬ 
ence. Part of that experience is being with¬ 
out a homeland, of being spread out 
around the world, of being exiled from 
somewhere. It continues to fascinate me— 
reading about different cultures where 
they’re alienated from their host culture, 
but they’re also alienated from the culture 
from which they came. They’ve been 
removed from both. That’s definitely part 
of the Jewish experience. 

Sounds like a part of your experience. 

It’s part of my experience and I think it’s I 
part of the human experience. But I thinkl 
it’s beautiful, too. There’s like a heart¬ 
sickness to it. 

I didn’t want to go too much further into politics, I 
but I am curious about whether you’re hopeful I 
or despairing about the direction and future of | 
your own country, your own city or cities. 

Without getting too into it, I’m very | 
despairing about the direction of my city, 
and I’m pretty hopeful about the direc¬ 
tion of my country. I really can’t elaborate 
that much, but there seems like nothing 
worse than being a hippie and emerging 
into the ’70s, and then the ’80s. Nothing 
could be worse than the fucking ’70s and 
’80s after you’d come of age and tasted 
some of the fruits of freedom. I’m start¬ 
ing to slip into an older role where I think 
like, "OK, I’m ready now to bunker down 
for like IO or 20 years if that’s what it 
takes, and not worry about each new way 
the wind is blowing.” I know the values I 
hold are intrinsic human values, and I 
know that there’s always going to be some 
people who will be keeping some of the 
things I love alive. So it’s time to buckle 
down and nurture that, and get the roots 
going. In terms of Berkeley, I really don’t 
want to argue it with you, because I think 
we feel very differently about it. But I 
almost can’t go out without being sick. 
There’s a warmth that I feel is missing, 
and a sense of empathy and understand¬ 
ing that I feel is missing. Also, a respect 
for us all being in it together, whether or 
not we’re different. If I talk about it, I just 
get angry. 
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IWell, we’ve still got Gilman. I think that’s onel 
■thing we could pretty much agree on, that it’s| 
Ian ongoing miracle. 

Ill’s a great feeling, having an institution! 
I that you can come back to and sometimes I 
[like, sometimes dislike, but that’s ours. Andl 
I not only that, but one other people have I 
I made theirs too. 

lone thing that’s been nagging at the back of I 
I my consciousness is the thought that, given! 
■the changes that are happening in Berkeley,| 
| Gilman can’t go on indefinitely. 

I What, is it going to go another 15 fuckingl 
[years? We’re at a weird point in time. But 
llook, my fanzine has got to end sometime 
Itoo. Do I want to do it for 80 years? Does 
I Gilman last 150 years? It’s already been so 
■ long for both of them, it’s a miracle. 


I So you never had any idea whichofthem| 
[would and which wouldn’t? 

[Well, you know, we’re the ones writing the| 
■ history. 

[You got 86’d from Gilman for a while there,| 
[didn’t you, for drinking in the bathroom? 

I Once or twice. I’m glad it didn’t close just| 
Iso I could see it from different sides. Every| 
[time I go there I think it’s so funny to have| 
[spent my youth there, and now I know the| 
[adults there. There were always older peo-| 
[pie there that I didn’t know. It’s nice to| 
[have so long to try it out, to try and figure] 
[out the different parts of it that you value.] 


I ifferent peopleTomn^la^asSall 
Ithan for the shows; others come to hang 
lout outside or drink on the tracks. People 
jof all ages. It’s turned into more of a whole 

(society, which is awesome. It wasn’t like that 
lat first. 

lit was all teenagers and their bands. 

I Yeah. And now I think Gilman has mirrored 
I^e wa y P unk has gone, where the music has 
I taken a back seat. The bands aren’t the most * 
(important thing there, and everybody knows 
ft- But ever X once in a while, I’ll go injuat to 
luse the bathroom and there’ll be a really 
I fucking good band playing. And I’ll stay 
I until they kick me out. ® 


INTRINSIC HUMAN VALUES, AND I KNOW ™HKS 



I It’s just that If Gilman were to end, v m n ADC 

I what would be left of Berkeley? J VALUES l HOLD Ant 

[Well, the people would be left. 

[There’s this illusion that every¬ 
thing disappears, But it doesn't■ 
disappear, the people don’t dis-1 
appear. They just become less 1 
visible. But I think of it the same 
in terms of my magazine, or ini 
terms of punk, things that facili¬ 
tate something to have in com¬ 
mon. Like with Gilman, you can go 1 
there and just sit outside and drinkl 
on the tracks, you can go in thel 
show, you can have an opinion about 1 
it, but it’s there to discuss, and II 
think in a way I try to do the samel 
thing with the magazine. 

You were one of the—I guess I think ofl 
them as lucky—people who were there] 
from the beginning. And I just wondered] 
whether during those first couple years,! 
which to a lot of people are legendary, did] 
you have that feeling when it was happening?! 

I thought everything I was part of that was] 
exciting was going to go down in history.' 

But it hasn’t. 
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A t a time when I wouldn’t have 
expected hardcore punk to come up 
with something really interesting, it 
reared up and spit out Guyana Punch Line, a 
band from Columbia, South Carolina. Guyana 
Punch Line approaches punk with renewed 
vigor—both in their music and the theory 
behind the band. When even the most tedious 
question (like asking about a band’s name) 
turns out to be worth asking (their name refers 
to the line of 900 followers of Jim Jones's 
People's Temple waiting to drink their cyanide- 
laced punch), there’s got to be home for a genre 
with too much redundancy. 

Guyana Punch Line’s music moves 
between accute aggression, deep depression, 
with the tiniest smile of a melody tossed in for 
good measure. The band’s machinery works 
tightly in their tricky songs that hardly ever 
clear the three-minute hurdle. Psychotic guitar 
attacks, brute rhythm work (which retains a 
feeling for details) and weird samples round up 
the band's familiar-yet-unique sound. 

But it’s the band's melding of music and 
theory that really sets them apart. The booklets 
that accompany their records cut and paste 
quotes from Lyotard (“sexual identy is dead”) 
next to lines from The Who (“a young man ain't 
got nothing in the world these days”). The 
band's liner notes are a place where plain punk 
rock sloganeering meets absurd theorizing 
about “Smashism”—the band’s made-up polit¬ 
ical theory. 

Perhaps the simplest way of describing 
the band is simply by giving the title of their last 
album: Irritainment: Songs To Disturb The 
Comfortable. Songs To Comfort The Disturbed. 
It really says it all, doesn't it? 

Interview by Evi Herzing 


Why spend so much time inventing new terms 
like “Smashism” and “irritainment”? 

The construction of a new language is the 
only way we can progress, first as a subcul¬ 
ture, and then as a society as a whole. Maybe 
it’s that. Or maybe it’s just fun to pollute the 
collective pop consciousness' vocabulary 
with more meaningless catchphrases. I think 
the interpretation is up to the individual. 

Are all of these philosophies and ideas just 
meaningless? You’re not out for some kind of 
Situationist revolution but instead are just in it 
for the music and fun? Or are there parts you’d 
like to see come true? 

There’s definitely a large element of truth 
in my writing, as well as an element of fan¬ 
tasy. I think that most political theorists 
have much more fantasy in their line of 
thinking than they’d care to admit. I’m 
quite aware that most revolutionary ideas 
are flights of fancy, because 99-9 percent of 
human beings enjoy complacency. I think 
most political theorists are guilty of over- 
intellectualizing, and the proof of this is in 
the fact that most any political idea— 
whether it be democracy, communism, or 
anarchism—tend to ignore the unpre¬ 
dictability of human nature. At its deepest 
level, I believe in my own bullshit, but like 
Abbie Hoffman, I like to make revolution 
fun. That way even if you fail miserably, 
you still had a good time doing it. 

Some people think it’s an artist’s duty to have 
and give opinions. Some people think an artist 
is an artist and shouldn’t mix the sphere of art 
and reality. While others think you can’t keep 
art and reality clearly divided at all. Do you 
leave it in the listener’s hands to decide what 
he or she takes for “truth”? 

Art is a reflection of reality. It can be a 
clear reflection, or it can be a skewed one— 
like looking at yourself in a funhouse mir¬ 
ror. Some mirrors make you look fat and 
some make you look like some sort of 
stretched-out pretzel. Art should be a 
reflection of a reality in which the viewer 
decides if that reflection is good or inter¬ 
esting. \ For me, half the fun of making a 
statement is in seeing the reaction to it. It’s 
for this reason that I try to never over¬ 
explain things, because the audience is 
always going to suggest meanings. 


Sometimes the suggested meanings are 
much more brilliant than the intended 
ones. I’m always curious to see how people 
will react to certain things and then try to 
pull apart the factors that caused the reac¬ 
tion. 5 More than that though, I think 
communication is important—even if it is 
often one-sided. That’s why people write 
and play in bands: they are communica¬ 
tors. I see a lot of bands that don’t seem to 
be natural communicators and it makes me 
wonder why they are in bands. Why would a 
band write a bunch of nonsensical lyrics 
and play facing away from the crowd? What 
the hell is that? Of course, lots of people 
get off on these types of bands. I’m still try¬ 
ing to figure that out. To me, it’s like 
watching someone talk to themselves. It 
may be interesting to watch for a while, but 
what are you really going to take away from 
it? In most cases, nothing. 

It sounds a little bit like you’re implicating the 
emo scene. You do that on your records as 
well—on Irritainment you have “Are You Brian 
Emo?” and “Tears On Your Backbag.” What is 
your problem with emo core? 

To me, most emo core is like "punk light.” 
It’s stuff you could easily take home to 
mom and dad and they probably wouldn’t 
have much of a problem with it. The "core” 
part of emocore is supposedly short for 
"hardcore,” and it seems fishy to me that 
something could be considered hardcore, 
yet be safe enough for parents. Punk 
should have an element of provocation and 
I don’t see that in many emo bands. Sure, 
I’ll give you Rites of Spring, but look at 
what emo has become: It’s like The 
Carpenters for the disenfranchised. 

What would you like to achieve with your music? 

I enjoy the catharsis of energetic music, so 
that’s always important to me. I’m poor. I 
can’t afford a therapist, so punk music is my 
therapy. \ As far as what other people should 
get out of Guyana Punch Line’s music, I’d 
like to see people have a good time—even if 
they’re celebrating their own depression and 
dysfunetionality. I’d like to see people real¬ 
ize that there’s more out there than just what 
they’re spoonfed from the television. It 
would be fun to make music that would force 
people to question all of their own values, 
but I don’t think we’re that talented-^yet. 
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So you don’t want to become the band that 
they’re spoon-fed? Do you believe in the kind 
of revolution that bands like The International 
(Noise) Conspiracy propagate—that a bigger 
audience is a better audience? 

If some idiot decided that Guyana Punch 
Line’s sound was a marketable commodity, 
then there would be that temptation to use 
the media to make revolutionary state¬ 
ments. But it’s a very tricky thing. Chum- 
bawamba just wound up looking like a joke 
in the end. My interests from a very 
young age have lied in subcultures. I’d pre¬ 
fer to continue making music that had to 
be "discovered” by those willing to seek out 
something different from the mainstream. 
It’s these kinds of people that I best relate 
to. Honestly, I don’t like people well 
enough to be in a million-selling band and 
have to deal with talking to assholes every 
night of my life. Sure, it would be nice to 
make a living out of getting under people’s 
skins, but to me it would be better to exist 
in obscurity and be able to actually relate to 
the people that go to your shows and listen 
to your records. Look at what happened to 
Cobain—he thought he wanted the fame, 
but then he realized he’d have to listen to 
200,000 dumbass rednecks screaming for 
"Teen Spirit” every night. 

You said you’d like to make people question all 
of their own values. Do you think shocking or 
extremely provoking art like a GG Allin live show 
or Viennese Actionism achieved something? 

I think that even GG Allin made people 
think . He got a reaction. I’m not saying that 
I agree with the things he did, but he’s made 
me think quite a bit about lawlessness and 
guts and rock and roll terrorism. The mere 
fact that he made people think counts for 
something. I do find the Vienna Actionists 
very interesting. I also think Anton LaVey 
was a brilliant philosopher apd con man who 
made a lot of people scratch their heads. As 
far as other "shock artists”, I’d have to say 
that John Waters has had as much of an effect 
on my world view as anyone else. 


PUNK SHOULD HAVE AN ELEMENT OF PROVOCATION AND I DON’T SEE THAT IN 
MANY EMO BANDS. SURE, I’LL GIVE YOU RITES OF SPRING, BUT LOOK AT WHAT 
EMO HAS BECOME: IT’S LIKE THE CARPENTERS FOR THE DISENFRANCHISED. 


Is your goal to illicit that kind of reaction—do 
you want to cause a feeling of insecurity in a 
society that does everything to assure its 
members of their own safety? 

People in America are the worst as far as 
complacency goes. Complacency is so 
September IOth. Not to harp on the 
already overdiscussed September II, but it 
was important in that it shook all of us up. 
The composer Karlheinz Stockhausen said 
something to the effect that the September 
II attack was one of the greatest perfor¬ 
mance art pieces of the last IOO years. He 
said that musicians and composers train all 
their lives in order to make people react 
emotionally, yet these men with boxcutters 
changed the way the entire world thinks 
and acts in one day. ^ As horrific as it was, 
we need to understand that everything can 
be taken away in an instant. That’s why we 
should party like it’s right now , instead of 
like it’s 1999. One should remain idealistic 
about the future, but should be much more 
focused on making the best of their situa¬ 
tion in the here and now. I think there was 
a time in my life that I would have wanted 
to die if my record collection was 
destroyed. Now, I think I’m comfortable in 
the knowledge that I could carry on if 
everything I know is taken away from me. It 
takes a long time to get to that point, espe¬ 
cially without the use of a religious crutch. 

Do you see the band as art or punk? Or is 
Guyana Punch Line the janus-faced embrace 
of both? 

Any musical expression is art, so all punk is 
art, even though most* punks would like to 
deny that they are artists, thinking that 
"art” is too pretentious. Those punks are 
being pretentious themselves by trying to 
separate what they do from art. It’s all art. 
Guyana Punch Line is probably more art 
than punk because none of us have the 
right haircuts or shoes for punk. Maybe 
we’re neither one—both "art” and "punk” 
are really out-dated concepts. 


What moments in music are the most intense 
ones for you? When you play live or when a 
new song is born? 

I enjoy recording more than playing live, 
though I have yet to be satisfied with any of 
our recordings. We don’t have very much 
money, so we are forced to record at a cheap 
local studio. We get stellar recordings for the 
money we pay, but there’s always the feeling 
that it could be better if more time could be 
spent on doing more than one take of a 
song. I think recording a song offers a more 
lasting feeling of satisfaction than playing a 
show. That’s not to say that I don’t enjoy 
playing live—I do—but it’s a different kind of 
feeling. Usually when you’re playing the 
kind of shows we play, it’s in a basement with 
someone’s bass-amp serving as a PA. It 
always sounds like a big blur and you try to 
cover up the mess by jumping in the air and 
swinging the mic around. But then you start 
to feel like you’re just doing some kind of 
interpretive dance performance art bullshit 
and you start to realize that you’re destroying 
your vocal chords by screaming so loud into 
this mic that can’t be heard anyway because 
the PA sucks. Then you start to wonder why 
you’re even bothering screaming, and you 
become tempted to just mouth the words 
and jump around because no one will even 
know the difference. But then you feel like 
you’re cheating. Then the show is over and 
people come up and say "That was a really 
great show”, but you can’t even look them in 
the eye and say "Thanks” because you know 
that it sucked, But then again, about one 
out of IO times I’ll enjoy a live band. About 
one out of 20 times I’ll enjoy their records. 
I don’t listen to many new bands because 
most bands are derivative of earlier bands 
that did it better. I suppose the same could 
be said for Guyana Punch Line. Why listen 
to us when there are Die Kruezen, 
Rudimentary Peni, Grass, and Born Against 
records out there? For that matter, why lis¬ 
ten to Born Against when there are Articles 
of Faith records out there? ® 
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Looking for Punk Planet? 

TRY ONE OF YOUR LOCAL INDEPENDENT RECORD STORES, BOOK STORES, OR NEWSSTANDS. 
IT’S IMPORTANT THAT YOU SUPPORT INDEPENDENTS, BECAUSE THEY SUPPORT YOU! 


Arizona 

GOPHER SOUNDS Flagstaff 

6 W. Rt. 66 • (928) 779-1515 

EASTSIDE Tempe 

217 W. University Dr. • (602) 968-2011 

California 

AXIS RECORDS & COMICS Alameda 

1431A Park Street • (510) 864-8682 

AMOEBA MUSIC Berkeley 

2455 Telegraph Ave • (510) 549-1125 

CODY’S BOOKS Berkeley 

2454 Telegraph Avenue • (510) 845-7852 

HEAD LINE RECORDS Los Angeles 

7708 Melrose Ave • (323) 655-2125 

ARON’S RECORDS Los Angeles 

1150 N. Highland Ave. • (323) 469-4700 

RED DEVIL Petaluma 

170 Kentucky Street • (707) 769-8999 

STREETLIGHT RECORDS Santa Cruz 

939 S. Pacific Ave. • (888) 648-9201 

GREENE RECORDS Tustin 

12932 Newport Ave #4 • (714) 505-6626 

Colorado 

EADS NEWS Boulder 

1715 28th Street • (303) 442-5900 

WAX TRAX Boulder 

1143 13th St. • 444-9829 

THE TATTERED COVER Denver 
1628 16th Street • (303) 322-7727 
2955 E. First Ave. • (303) 436-1070 

WAX TRAX Denver 

626 13th St. • 831-7902 

Illinois 

BARBARA'S BOOKS Chicago 
1350 N. Wells • (312) 642-5044 

CLUBHOUSE RECORDS Chicago 

3728 N. Clark • (773) 549-2325 

HARD BOILED Chicago 

2008 W. Roscoe • (773) 755-2619 

LAURIE’S PLANET OF SOUND Chicago 
4703 N. Lincoln • (773) 271-3569 

QUIMBY’S Chicago 

1854 W. North Ave. • 773-342-0910 

RECKLESS RECORDS Chicago 
3157 N. Broadway • (773) 404-5080 
1532 N. Milwaukee • (773) 235-3727 

CO-OP RECORDS East Peoria 

155 N Main St • (309) 698-6255 

CHICAGO-MAIN NEWS Eyanston 

860 Chicago • (847) 425-8900 

COMIX REVOLUTION Evanston 

606 Davis Street • (847) 866-8659 

VINTAGE VINYL Evanston 

925 Davis St. • (773) 328-2899 


RECORD BREAKERS Hoffman Estates 

1588 W. Algonquin Rd. • (847) 359-7544 

THRESHOLD RECORDS Tinley Park 

7901 W. 159th St. • (708) 429-0220 

Indiana 

SUBTERRANEAN Fort Wayne 

301 W. Washington Blvd. • (219) 424-8417 

VON’S RECORDS West Lafayette 

319 W. State • (765) 743-1796 

Kansas 

LOVE GARDEN SOUNDS Lawrence 
936 1/2 Massachusetts St • (913) 843-1551 

Kentucky 

EAR X TACY Louisville 

1140 Bardsdale Rd. • (502)452-1799 

Massachusetts 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT Amherst 

106 North Pleasant St. • (413) 253-5432 

CABOT RECORDS Beverly 
238 Cabot St • (978) 232-6471 

HERE BE MONSTERS New Bedford 
106 William st. • (508) 997-8006 

Maryland 

REPTILIAN RECORDS Baltimore 
403 S. Broadway • (888) 909-6853 

Michigan 

SHAMAN DRUM BOOKS Ann Arbor 
313 S. State St. • (734) 662-7407 

IDLE KIDS Detroit 

4470 Second Ave. • (313) 832-7730 

FLAT BLACK & CIRCULAR E Lansing 
51 E Grand River Ave • (517) 351-0838 

VERTIGO MUSIC Grand Rapids 
71 S Division Ave. • (616) 742-5106 

RECORD TIME Roseville 

25110 Gratiot Ave • (313) 775-1550 

Minnesota 

EXTREME NOISE Minneapolis 

407 West Lake St. • (612) 824-0100 

TREEHOUSE RECORDS Minneapolis 
2557 Lyndale Ave S. • (612) 872-7400 

Nebraska 

ANTIQUARIUM Omaha 
1215 Harney St. • (402) 341-8077 

ZERO STREET Lincoln 

120 North 14th St. • (402) 435-8299 

New Jersey 

CURMUDGEON MUSIC Edison 
237 Plainfiled Avenue • (732) 819-7668 * 


New York 

GENERATION RECORDS NYC 
210 Thompson St. 

MONDO KIM’S NYC 
6 St. Mark's Place • (212) 505-0311 

SEE HEAR NYC 

59 E. 7th St. • (212) 505-9781 

SOUND AND FURY NYC 
192 Orchard St. • (212) 598-4300 

North Carolina 

CD ALLEY Chapel Hill 

405-C W. Franklin St. • (919) 960-9272 

GATE CITY NOISE Greensboro 
401 South Tate St. • (336) 272-7883 

Ohio 

MAGNOLIA THUNDERPUSSY Columbus 
1155 N High St • (614) 421-1512 

BENT CRAYON Cleveland 
11600 Detroit Ave. • (216) 221-9200 

MAC’S BACKS PAPERBACKS Cleveland 
1820 Coventry Road • (216) 321-2665 

EVERYBODY’S RECORDS Cincinnati 
6106 Montgomery Rd. • (513) 531-4500 

GALAXY CDS Hamilton 
1238 MAIN ST • (513) 892-8888 

ULTRASOUND Mentor 

7529 Mentor Ave. • (440) 975-9570 

Oregon 

GREEN NOISE Eugene 

537 Willamette St. 

HOUSE OF RECORDS Eugene 
258 E 13th • 342-7975 

2ND AVENUE RECORDS Portland 
400 SW Second Ave. • (503) 222-3783 

MUSIC MILLENNIUM Portland 
3158 East Burnside 

Q IS FOR CHOIR Portland 
2510 SE Clinton St 

READING FRENZY Portland 
921 SW Oak St. • (503) 274-1449 

Pennsylvania 

REPO RECORDS Bryn Mawr 
1047 lancaster ave • (610) 525-5460 

ANGRY YOUNG AND POOR Lancaster 
140 N. Prince St. • (717)397-6116 = 

AKA MUSIC Philadelphia 

7 N. 2nd St. 

REPO RECORDS Philadelphia 

538 South St • (215) 627-3775 

SPACEBOY RECORDS Philadelphia 
409 South St. • (215) 925-3032 


BRAVE NEW WORLD Pittsburgh 

406 S. Craig St. 

Texas 

SOUND EXCHANGE Austin 
2100 Guadalupe St. • (512) 476-8742 

HOURGLASS RECORDS Houston 
12531 Jones Rd 

SOUND EXCHANGE Houston 
1846 Richmond • (713) 666-5555 

VINAL EDGE Houston 

13171 Veterans Memorial Dr. • (281) 537-2575 

RALPH’S RECORDS Lubbock 
909 University Ave • (806) 763-6400 

Virginia 

CAMP ZAMA RECORDS Norfolk 
3812 Hampton Blvd. • (757) 440-0423 

Washington 

13TH AVENUE MUSIC Longview 
1221 Commerce Ave • (360) 425-1300 

PHANTOM CITY RECORDS Olympia 
117 Washington St Ne • (360) 357-6852 

SINGLES GOING STEADY Seattle 
2219 2nd Ave • (206) 441-7396 

FALLOUT RECORDS Seattle 
1506 E. Olive Way • (206) 323-2662 

MOTHER RECORDS Tacoma 
602 Fawcett Ave • (253) 593-0134 

Washington DC 

DCCD 

2423 18th St. NW 

SMASH RECORDS 

3285 1/2 M St. NW • (202) 33-SMASH 

Wisconsin 

DEAF EAR La Crosse 

112 4th St • (608) 782-7829 

EAR WAX Madison 

254 W Gilman St FI 2 • (608) 257-6402 

ATOMIC RECORDS Milwaukee 
1813 E. Locust St. • (414) 332-3663 

FUEL CAFE Milwaukee 

818 E. Center St. • (414) 374-3835 

Canada 

SLOTH RECORDS Calgary 
# la, 1304 4th Street SW • (403) 265-6585 
ST. JAMES STEREO Thunder Bay 
202 Red River Road • (807) 344-1021 

ROTATE THIS Toronto 
620 Queen St. West 

SONGBIRD MUSIC Ottawa 
388 Gladstone Ave. • (613) 594-5323 


reta,ler g! get your store listed by sending an e-mail to retail@punkplanet.com 







H anging out at a sidewalk cafe with 
Sarah “It’s Ms. Punk Rock to You” 
Dougher in San Francisco’s pee- 
stained Mission District, playing rocker lady 
sophisticates crunching daintily through cfeme 
brulee and sipping sweet Vietnamese coffee, 
there's only one conclusion you can walk away 
with: Dougher is an admirable woman. She's 
awesome. Balls-out. 

She's also hella well-rounded. A veteran of 
numerous Pacific Northwest groups—The Lookers, 
Cadallaca and The Crabs, not to mention three 
solo recordings on K Records and Mr. Lady— 
Sarah Dougher has amassed an incredible body 
of work while remaining one of the hippest aca¬ 
demics at the Evergreen State College in 
Olympia, Washington. A professor of Classics, 
she turns Homer’s works into rock music and 
gets her students' attention. 

Damn right she’s busy—Dougher’s day 
calendar is an insanely organized marvel. She 


bians. I was studying Medieval Latin while 
they were starting record labels. But at the 
same time I was also playing music and 
trying to make my own way and be true to 
my own self in two environments—acade¬ 
mia and punk rock—that have their own 
systems of what's OK and what’s not OK. 
For some people it was really fucked up 
that I was going to school. For some peo¬ 
ple it was really stupid that I was trying to 
play music. Something was always stupid to 
somebody. When that's what it’s like, 
you’re just like, ’’Well, fuck all of you, I 
don’t care.” Negotiating all those roles 
can be really bothersome. You can feel 
like shit a lot of the time, so you have to 
fight to make a space around yourself that 
is really positive. The process of becom¬ 
ing secure with your identity and yourself 
for some people comes early. But ulti¬ 
mately, for most young women in the 


That’s such bullshit. I wasn’t involved with 
Riot Girl, really. I was in graduate school 
during Riot Girl. Riot Girls are in general 
about five or six years younger than me. 
Kathleen Hanna, Corin Tucker, Allison 
Wolfe—those girls are about five or six years 
younger than me. I’m 34 anc ^ they’re in 
their late 20s or turning 30. I’m not any¬ 
body's mother. 

So you’re not the mother of riot grrls. Are you 
the “it girl’? Because a lot of influential critics 
seem to have latched onto you ... 

I don’t think so. I don’t feel like an it girl. I 
imagine the it girl would have an easier life 
than me. As you can tell, the idea of 
celebrity is sort of uncomfortable for me 
because I come from a community of 
musicians that is super-communitarian. 
I’m glad Greil Marcus really likes my 
record and wrote a huge thing about it, but 


Sarah Dougher 

For some people It was really fucked up that I was going to school. For some people It 
was really stupid that I was trying to play music. Something was always stupid to somebody. 


writes in a size six font with a pencil. Watch 
this lady go. 

“So you think I’m not didactic?" she asks 
with an appealing smile, clearly pleased. An 
informed feminist politico whose knee, no mat¬ 
ter how hard you tap it, won’t jerk, Dougher will 
not make snap moral judgments nor cast the 
first stone. 

As I waved goodbye to Dougher at the 
BART station, I couldn’t help but think about 
Patti Smith. Of course, she’s a very different 
lady, but Dougher's got that same rocker woman 
strength at her core that leaves an indelible 
impression. No matter how you interact with 
her, recorded or face-to-face, it’s rewarding— 
personal, warm and empowering. Sarah 
Dougher leaves you with the sense that you can 
conquer the world through rock and roll. 

Interview by Jillian Steinberger 

Illustration by Joel Menter 

What do you think helped create your sensibility? 

In graduate school, all my friends were 
living in Portland being punk rock les- 


US—middle class women like myself—I 
don’t think it comes until your late 2Os. 
Being patient through the process of 
development politically and artistically 
for me has been really important. Even 
though when I was 28 I wasn’t that patient 
with myself, now I understand that devel¬ 
opment takes time, I think it’s possible 
to learn from people of different ages and 
what they think is hip—it’s always going to 
be frustrating and always enlightening. 
The conflation of hip with fashionable or 
fashion with hipness is something I’ve 
actually been thinking about a lot recent¬ 
ly. I’ve been thinking a lot about the rela¬ 
tionship of style to economics and style to 
other art media. I don’t know what’s hip, 
but I don’t feel very hip myself. I’m just 
doing what I’m feeling. 

But you've been there/done that. You’ve had 
short, mod bangs, like the art on your album 
covers. And when you had your residency at 
The Knitting Factory, one review called you the 
“mother of the Riot Girl.” . 


I don’t think that makes me an it girl. It just 
means that more people get to listen to my 
music because they trust Greil Marcus’s 
opinion. Once you start saying you’re an it 
girl, it implies a setting apart. And I’m not 
really that interested in setting myself apart 
in any way, by myself. You see what I mean? 

You obviously work with a lot of strong, talent¬ 
ed women. 

Yeah, totally. I know it girls across the 
board! My most important influences are 
from outside of music, from people who 
are filmmakers or performance artists or 
moms—things that are not really related to 
music, or celebrity of music. 

That reminds me of your song, “What She’d 
Trade,” on your second album, The Walls 
Ablaze (2000). .. 

It’s about taking from where you can to do 
what you can. Artists and activists both do 
that. They take time, resources, and people 
and they use them. I don’t mean "use” in a 
bad way—they use them for what they need 
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to do. If you’re a writer and you have a 
friend who has a summer home in Massa¬ 
chusetts you may say to that friend, "I really 
need a place to write. Can I stay in your 
summer home in the winter?” You use 
them for your ends. That’s not bad! It’s 
like saying, "You have resources, I don’t 
have resources—I want you to share them 
with me to make my art, to do my work, 
because my work is that important.” I can 
give you something that you can’t even 
imagine how great it is because you don’t 
have it. It’s political and social change. 

What do you think about the pressure for 
artists to make compromises? There’s no way 
for a human being on this planet to never 
make a single compromise .. . 

... to never make compromises to capital. 
We all make compromises all the time, but 
the essential compromise of living—espe¬ 
cially in the US—is the compromise to cap¬ 
ital. J I had an interesting experience 
recently. I played at Queeruption in 
London. It’s a bunch of anarchists—queer 
and punk anarchists—and they put on this 
three-day-long festival. I said, ’Well, I’d 
love to play at your Queeruption, but I 
need 30 Pounds.” That’s how much the 
ticket costs to get from Glasgow, where I 
was at the time, to London. But they said 
no because no one was getting paid. 
Everyone was coming there of their own 
free will. And so I had to make a choice, 
and I made the choice to play. But, boy, is 
that completely contrary to my ethics as a 
musician. I really need to get paid for my 
art—even if it’s just five dollars. I’ve been in 
so many situations where my art is free and 
it’s not fair. But it was just fascinating to 
me to be in that culture because while I’m 
peripherally involved with hippies and 
anarchists in Portland, I’m not really 
around people that hard core. 

Were the Queeruption people all hippies? 

They seemed like hippies to me, but that’s 
because I grew up in hippie central. Their 
whole ethic seemed really hippie. It didn’t 
seem like punk in the sort of clean-cut, 
punk way that I know from the Northwest. 
There was a lot of pot smoking, which just 
does nothing for the show starting on time. 
Everybody’s smoking pot and stuff just 
doesn’t happen. Which I’m not that into, I 


have to say. Pot as an essential drug of a 
culture, does not appeal to me. 

What is a better “essential drug” for the cul¬ 
ture in your point of view? [laughs] 

I come from a family of alcoholics, so I’m 
not really into alcohol for myself. But I 
think that alcohol is our essential drug. It 
has a lot of connections to social culture 
and art culture that I love. Tobacco also. I 
don’t smoke, but I love smoking and I love 
drinking. It’s bad for me, so I try not to do 
it, as much as I wish I could. 

Themes of addiction seem to come up quite 
often in your lyrics. 

Yes. The album Day One is about that in a lot 
of ways. The song, "Day One,” is about 
being a junkie. "Drunk #l” is also about 
being a junkie even though the lyrics are 
about alcohol. "40 Hours” is about junkie- 
ness. And "Secret Porno Collector” is sort 
of about being a junkie, too. I’ve never 
been a junkie, but I’ve been close friends 
with junkies. 

People who actually used every day? 

Yeah, and it’s a big drag. The songs on Day 
One are thematically linked; they’re about 
what the junkie has to take from what she 
sees around her to stay functioning and 
how the people around her react to that. As 
a friend to people who are junkies, that was 
my perspective. It’s also about how that 
feeling can transfer into other realms of 
addiction or addictive secret keeping or 
lying. I Lying is the big thing on The Bluff. 
It’s extremely concept-y. Lying for good 
versus lying for ill. Bluffing is lying, but its 
socially structured lying. 

Like cheating in cards. 

Yeah. You’re playing a game, so saying, "I 
raise you” when you can’t afford it is lying, 
but it’s socially sanctioned. Socially con¬ 
structed games, so different levels of lying 
are good for different sorts of activities. 

So, in your opinion, lying should not be 
eschewed completely. 

I don’t think you can say lying is wrong. If 
you said, "Look, lying is wrong,” I would 
say, so that means pretending to be nice to 
somebody so they won’t beat you up is 
wrong? Is that wrong? No! You’re bluffing. 


Pretending to like food that somebody 
worked really hard to make you, is that 
lying? Yeah! It’s lying. But, you know, it’s 
not wrong in my opinion. It’s just being 
more careful with your moral judgments. 

Has being a scholar and a professor of classics 
affected your music? 

My dissertation was in Comparative 
Literature. I wrote about the history of Odyssey 
scholarship and the way that women studied 
classics at the turn of the century in the 
United States. A lot of my songs on The Bluff 
are about The Odyssey. "The Homecoming” is 
about The Odyssey. 

So it’s not about a homecoming queen, it’s 
about Odysseus coming home to Penelope. 

That’s right, it’s about the homecoming. The 
Walls Ablaze is sort of about The Iliad , it’s about 
choosing wrath—choosing anger—over 
choosing compromise. I teach this stuff, so 
it’s what I think about all the time— of course 
I’m going to write songs about it. It’s not 
like I’m trying to, it’s totally in my head, 
and I’m trying to make it useful and impor¬ 
tant to my students all the time. I ask them, 
"What is the moral quandary here?” Easier 
questions come up in The Odyssey, I think, 
compared to The Iliad. The Iliad is hard core. 

You’re also a rock critic. What are the biggest 
mistakes critics make? 

They don’t do their research. They listen to 
something once and write about it. They 
talk too much about themselves and not 
enough about the music. I don’t mind if 
they bring personal voice into it but I don’t 
want to hear, "It was a sunny day and I was 
listening to the Shins.” I want to hear about 
the music more. Or like, "I just broke up 
with my girlfriend and that’s why I like 
blah-blah-blah’s music.” I don’t give a shit, 
really. I like to hear that from people writ¬ 
ing me personal letters. But that’s not 
information anybody else needs to be privy 
to. I I like reading stuff from critics who 
obviously are good historians of music. I 
like it when they hear musical references, 
for example, if they understand a reference 
to a Shocking Blue song in my music. I like 
critics who are smart like that, who aren’t 
afraid to say, "I like high pop music.” I 
don’t like holier-than-thou statements, 
like "I’d never listen to the Backstreet 
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Boys,” or "This sounds like the Backstreet 
Boys and that’s stupid.” I’m just not into 
dismissals of pop culture. I like critics who 
understand that culture is fluid and that we 
live in the cultures we choose but we don’t— 
and can’t—always choose it. 

Speaking of critics, two different men—a crit¬ 
ic and a grad student—turned me on to your 
music. Do you think it’s interesting that you 
have so many men who are fans? 

I’m really glad about it. I love it that men 
are my fans. I’m just fine with men. I 
mean, it’s a problem that we all live in a 
sexist world, but we all live in it. I was at 
Bottom of the Hill in San Francisco and 
this really nerdy guy came up to me and 
said, "Sarah, I just want to tell you, you 
totally helped me get through grad 
school.” I was psyched! I mean, if I could 


their institution. 

I know Mr. Lady has been embroiled in the 
Michigan Women’s Music Festival’s controver¬ 
sial policy that excludes transgendered male- 
to-female women—how do you feel about it? 

A lot of people accuse Mr. Lady of being 
exclusionary in supporting the Michigan 
policy. I’ve never played at it, although I 
worked at it six years ago and I had a really, 
really good time. It changed me in a lot of 
ways. It’s the first time I met older lesbians 
who didn’t have regular jobs—they were, 
like, teachers in the winter and raised 
watermelons in the summer. I met really 
weird, interesting people who didn’t live 
conventional lives. That was important for 
me to see and learn about. \ But if they 
asked me to play today, I would have to 
think about it. I probably wouldn’t play 


trans people”—it just doesn’t work. There’s 
an infinite variety of ways to be. That’s an 
exciting thing about the trans movement 
now—it demands that American culture 
rethink gender. 

Aren’t you writing a book about gays and les¬ 
bians in music? 

I’m writing this book with a friend who 
writes for Out. It’s a compendium of stories 
about gay rockers, friends of gays, and peo¬ 
ple who advocate for gay causes—interviews 
and writings about coming out. What we 
want to do is write the book people go to if 
they’re interested in gay people who play 
rock. So it’s basically a book about gayness 
in rock ’n’ roll formulated around the idea 
of coming out. One thing that I think is 
very valuable to the project is making artis¬ 
tic gay life accessible to young people, and 


I was at Bottom of the Hill in San Francisco and this really 
nerdy guy came up to me and said, “Sarah, I just want to 
tell you, you totally helped me get through grad school.” 

I was psyched! I mean, if I could tell someone like Joni 
Mitchell, “You really helped me get through grad 
school,” I would! 



tell someone like Joni Mitchell, "You real¬ 
ly helped me get through grad school,” I 
would! But I was standing there with my 
friend Erin, who’s in Bratmobile, and she 
teased me relentlessly ’cause she’s like, 
"You know what people tell us about our 
band? ’Your band was really important to 
me when I was l6!’” [laughs] 

How is it for you being on your new label, Mr. 
Lady, versus being on K Records, where your 
first album, 1999’s Day One, was released? 

I switched labels because my friends run 
Mr. Lady. Tammy Rae Carland and Kaia 
Wilson are lesbian feminists and they want¬ 
ed to run a business with ethics related to 
their politics. I wanted to see what that was 
like, because those are my politics, too. 
Even though I respect K and think they do 
a great job, I didn’t feel they pushed the 
envelope in terms of -(.politics. My music 
really isn’t overtly political, so I felt like I 
needed to be involved with a label that pro¬ 
vided me with the opportunity to be auto¬ 
matically politicized. It helps me to be part of 


because the anti-trans policy is fucked up. I 
understand it, but I just don’t know how I 
can support it. I do appreciate that the 
women who don’t want transgender people 
to be there understand that even if you’ve 
lived in a male-gendered body your whole 
life and felt like a female on the inside, you 
still were socialized as a man. And that is 
the very problem that Michigan tries to 
address by making a woman-only space. 
There’s still a need for that space, especial¬ 
ly for older women who don’t have any 
trans friends, who don’t care to think about 
this. 5 It’s important that when we talk 
about it that we try to insert another word. 
There are radical trans punks, and there 
are also totally mainstream people who 
want to just be a cop and live their life as a 
man cop and don’t want to talk about their 
transition. There are all kinds of people. I 
can’t say, "I like trans people or "I hate 
trans people.” It’s like, you put the word 
"gay” there, or "lesbian,” and making 
statements like, "Trans people should do x, 
y, z,” or "We need to feel this way about 


coming out stories are really important to 
that. So, it’s going to do a lot of different 
things. It’s going to be this history of gay 
people in rock ’n’ roll, but it’s also going to 
be a series of narratives that younger peo¬ 
ple can read and gain a weird tangential 
support from at the same time. 

Is this your way of being an activist? I’ve heard 
that, for you, activism is about affecting peo¬ 
ple at a personal level. It sounds like your book 
is a way for you to reach out to youths. 

Yes, yes. Also, to be blunt, more music 
writers need to know about gay history in 
rock. It’s really important, especially in the 
punk movement. At the EMP’s Pop Music 
Studies Conference there was no panel on 
any gay topic at all! I was like, "Why isn’t 
there?” It needs to be a larger part of all 
cultural discussions, but it definitely needs 
to be part of the cultural life that I’m inti¬ 
mately involved with—rock music. That’s 
the world that I want to communicate to, 
both as an artist and as an intellectual. ® 
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I f it seems like the world is happily awash 
these days in gorgeously packaged, high- 
quality reggae reissues, we have one man 
to thank—Steve Barrow. As the co-founder and 
A&R Director of the Blood and Fire label, and 
the co-author of The Rough Guide to Reggae, 
the 57 year-old Brit has emerged as the cham¬ 
pion’s champion of Jamaican sounds. 

Over the last two decades, he compiled 
more than a hundred compilations in stints at 
Trojan and Island Records—including the lion’s 
share of the important ones, like the monu¬ 
mental 4-CD boxset, Tougher Than Tough and 
Lee Perry’s 3-CD Arkology. An ex-Trotskyist (“I 
got expelled for anarchist tendencies”, he 
smirks. "Can’t win em all, I suppose.”), Barrow 
formed Blood and Fire with Simply Red’s Mick 
Hucknall and a team of reggae fanatics in 1993 
to release lovingly packaged, artist-centered, 
official reissues. 

In subsequent years, exploitative, sub-par 
bootleg jobs have been hounded off the 
shelves. Thanks to Blood & Fire’s commitment 
to quality. The label's web bulletin boards con¬ 
tinue to mete out justice, exposing illegal 
repressings and shady business. Meanwhile, 
labels like Soul Jazz, Pressure Sounds, and VP 
have stepped up their own reissue programs, 
adding extensive notes and eye-popping art¬ 
work in the same vein as Blood and Fire. 

Steve Barrow has a lot to say about reggae, 
reissues, and revolution. What follows is a Teo 
Macero job, cut and pasted from four interviews 
conducted with Barrow over the last four years. 

Interview by Jeff Chang 

How long have you been a fan of reggae? 

I grew up in East London. I got a whole 
education in dancehalls of London during 
the ’60s and’70s, which were brought over 
to England by Jamaican immigrants who 
came in the ’ 5 ° s * The first Jamaican music 
I heard was in the winter of ’62 and ’63. I 
learned there were sound systems like 
Count Suckle, Neville the Enchanter, 
Metro Downbeat, Admiral Ken. I was Ij. It 
was a kind of opening up time in London. 
It didn’t seem strange that I was the only 
white guy at a lot of these dances. There’d 
be a lot of white women, but I was normal¬ 
ly the only white guy there. And it didn’t 
seem weird at all. I had never heard a bass 
like I heard in the Jamaican dances. They’d 
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have these speakers—they’d call them 
"wardrobes” because they were so big you 
could put your clothes in them. That’s why 
I couldn’t listen to rock, it was puny in 
comparison. You’d never hear bass like 
that. The dance would start in some of 
these clubs at in the afternoon on a Sunday 
and go up to midnight. And the music— 
you couldn’t buy this in the mainstream 
shops. K What I like about it is that it’s kind 
of a power for the people. The majors can’t 
really get a handle on it, you know? They 
make a lot of music that can’t make me 
dance. We spent hours in record shops 
when we didn’t have money, and listened to 
records. I’ve never seen major label people 
doing that. They’re not in the business of 
producing music, they’re in the business of 
producing profits. The way to make music 
is to make it independently. That way you 
get some sort of power. 

How many projects do you think you have 
compiled and curated over the years? 

I started working for Trojan in 1980 and 
I’ve probably compiled about IOO albums 
since then. I did [the four-GD history of 
reggae] Tougher than Tough. I deliberate¬ 
ly only put two Bob Marley tracks on it. It 
dispenses with this bourgeois notion of a 
"golden age.” The ’80s dancehall music is 
part of a continuum, and even the people 
who wanted to stop listening to reggae after 
Bob Marley died have to confront the new 
music. H Then there was a plan that Blood 
and Fire would curate Island s back catalog, 
and devise a reissue program. I made sug¬ 
gestions of 15 or 20 projects they could get 
on with, but what they said they really want¬ 
ed was a Black Uhuru CD—I did that in 
about 20 minutes. I had said, "Why not 
these two Justin Hinds and the Dominoes 
albums?” I had just done [Lee ’Scratch’ 
Perry’s three-CD set] Arkology and there 
was another two albums worth of that mate¬ 
rial. Even though that had sold 60,000 
copies by the time I suggested the follow¬ 
ups, they still weren’t fuckin’ interested. 
They are not really interested in those 
kinds of figures. That, to me, is why I start¬ 
ed Blood and Fire. 

What was your philosophy for Blood and Fire? 

I just wanted to focus on stuff that hadn’t 
been widely exposed, like classic stuff from 


the ’70s that had been missed. We don’t 
actually own anything. We don’t buy mas¬ 
ters outright. We just license them from the 
Jamaican copyright holders. Yeah, we’ve 
got them on long license and we can get all 
of those licenses extended—all of our prin¬ 
cipals in Jamaica are happy to re-sign with 
us. I’ve not had one fucking complaint. 

Like Harry Smith and Folkways were to Bob 
Dylan, or the blues were to the Rolling Stones, 
why do you think ’70s Jamaican music has 
become such a cultural touchstone for what 
we hear today? 

The youth can hear the roots of what they 
are doing in ’70s Jamaican music. They can 
hear the sound of someone going for it, 
someone who has got some mess on their 
chest that they have got to get off. What 
people want is that authentic vibe—they 
don’t want music that is made to be sold to 
them. They want music that illuminates 
and addresses them in some way, be it emo¬ 
tional, spiritual, or intellectual. They don’t 
want the feeling that they are being mas¬ 
saged into buying it. 

What would you trace the new interest from 
the under-30 crowd to? 

In the UK, DJs like Andrew Weatherall 
began playing dub for the chillout sessions— 
Tubby’s, Scientist’s, Jammy’s and Pablo’s 
and Perry’s. We had done a King Tubby 
album called Dub Gone Crazy and at the 
Glastonbury Festival, someone just put this 
CD on in a tent and it drew a crowd. It was 
a big hit—3,000 people jumping to this! ^ 
So that proved what we felt about this 
music—it wasn’t a nostalgia thing that had 
passed it’s sell-by date. It was just as fresh as 
Charlie Parker, just as fresh as electric 
Miles. It’s not like ’60s rock where all the 
old blues rhythms have just been caned out 
by rock bands. It’s about reality and that’s 
what people want to hear, so they can feel 
that they are not so alone. It’s a culture of 
resistance, even when it’s chatting gun lyrics 
and slackness. That’s not the fire, that’s just 
the smoke. That stuff is decontextualized 
and then criticized. 








What grabs people about the ’70s roots 
message today? 

There was sort of a post-Vietnam war 
slump in Britain, going from ’60s protest 
to ’70s militancy. Then Thatcher comes 
in, and everyone talks about how much 
gold they have. A few people got rich but 
most people are as poor as they ever were. 
So the pendulum swings again and folks 
look for something to put into the spiritu¬ 
al emptiness of capitalism. Politics has 
gone to a level of spin exercises and public 
relations. On the one hand, you have this 
extremely sophisticated digital technology 
and on the other hand, you have the 
majority of people who can’t put a roof 
over their heads. There’s the contradic¬ 
tion. J It’s like the last line of "Invisible 
Man”: "Who knows, but that, on the lower 
frequencies, I speak for you?” That’s what 
people respond to. Most people are on the 
lower frequencies, in a sense. Most people 
don’t own a corporation. Most people work 
for someone else and so they know the 
world is not a fucking nice place. When 
Capleton says that, he’s reacting to the 
same thing Bin Laden is, but in a different 
way. It’s radically different, of course, 


because it’s rhetorical. But that rhetoric is 
necessary because it gives identity to people 
who, for socioeconomic reasons, can’t 
really subscribe to the American Dream 
when they’re living in a ghetto in 
Waterhouse. You don’t have a choice—it’s 
either Disney and McDonalds or some lit¬ 
tle ghetto roots drink and some graffiti. It 
might not be fantastically powerful in 
terms of economic structure, but in terms 
of its inspirational and metaphoric power, 
it’s equally powerful. 

You seem to have an educational mission with 
the label. 

You have to educate people, but you can do 
it in a non-formal way. The only educa¬ 
tional intent we have is to credit the peo¬ 
ple. It’s important for the people who 
made the music to give them moral credit, 
and financial credit as well. Every Blood 
and Fire release has a 16-page booklet. We 
spend more time on sound restoration and 
if we don’t get it right, we won’t use it. 

And you’re still doing it all independently. 

I can’t see any reason why majors would 
want to get involved with old reggae. The 
market simply isn’t big enough. Our 


biggest selling release has been The 
Congos, and we’ve sold 65.000 copies of 
that one. It is quite a healthy figure, but 
that’s over six years. If it was distributed 
through a major, it would have sold more, 
but we probably would have had more 
returns as well. At least 65,000 have been 
sold at full price and Cedric and Roy have 
received royalties at full price. 

Do you think that you’ve been able to create a 
bigger market by raising the bar? 

Yeah, I think we have done that. We’ve said, 
"Don’t buy these shitty sounding records 
with a cover photo that looks as if it was taken 
in the departure lounge of the airport back 
to Kingston.” ^ We live in a hi-tech age, it’s 
click and go. Reggae isn’t like that, but it can 
fit into that if it’s packaged properly. We are 
asking people to join us on this journey 
while we dig up treasure. And there’s plenty 
more there, man. I’ve got another 40-50 
albums to do with Blood and Fire that I can 
think of off the top of my head. It can’t die, 
because there’s all your 18-year-old Swedish 
dudes dancing to Johnny Clarke. Like 
Prince Buster said, "Music alone shall live, 
music we must give.”® 











S ome punks like to talk. Ian MacKaye, 
Mike Watt, Thurston Moore—they're 
all folks who've been integral to 
American punk for years and who are happy to 
sit down and jaw about music and ideas. 
Epitaph Records founder and Bad Religion gui¬ 
tarist Brett Gurewitz, on the other hand, has 
been a quiet fella—especially in the half decade 
since he left the band he co-founded in 1980 
to concentrate on the label. 

Part of the reason he's been silent is 
because Gurewitz has had some things to deal 
with. An ugly drug habit, for one. And a tiny 
record label whose sales in the mid-'90s were 
suddenly slingshotted far beyond the small 
orbit of the punk. For Gurewitz, now 39, it's a 
long way from where he began. 

Here's the quick refresher on Bad Religion. 
Though the Los Angeles band spent their early 
years finding their punk rock legs, they came 
into their own with a trio of albums cut in quick 
succession, all released by Epitaph. Suffer 
(1988), No Control (1989), and Against the 
Grain (1990) helped define melodic hardcore, 
tying soaring choruses to V8-engine rhythms 
while asking questions about science, faith, and 
politics. In 1993, the band decided to build on 
that momentum and look for a broader audience 
by signing to the major label Atlantic. 

But then came the Offspring and their 
1994 Epitaph album Smash. 

What looked to be just another 
respectable indie release got a bear hug from 
alternative radio, and Epitaph suddenly had a 
blockbuster album to support, a disc whose 
very success threatened to overwhelm the 
label. Gurewitz was faced with a choice: he 
could either play in his band or run his label. 
He chose to run Epitaph, and announced his 
move with a few nasty words to his band mates 
on the side. 

But it wasn't just the label that was kick¬ 
ing his ass. It was also his reawakened heroin 
habit. Gurewitz’s drug use made him a repeat 
customer at rehab centers. Finally the very real 
threat of jail time helped him get clean and put 
both his personal and professional lives in order. 

Meanwhile, Bad Religion issued three 
albums for Atlantic, which included some fine 
work, but nothing that measured up to their 
own high water marks. One *of those albums 
featured a songwriting collaboration between 
Gurewitz and singer Greg Graffin. It wasn’t long 
before Gurewitz was back with the band 


(whose roster now also includes bassist Jay 
Bentley, guitarist Brian Baker, guitarist Greg 
Hetson and new drummer Brooks Wackerman). 
And it wasn’t long after that that Bad Religion 
was back with Epitaph. 

While their new album, The Process of 
Belief, fits well within the BR mold, it also 
explores new ground. Songs such as "Broken” 
(“I’m not broken / a little cracked but still I’m 
not broken”) and “Can't Stop It” (“My pleasure 
center is the shelter for a reptile”) express a vul¬ 
nerability that’s invigorating. 

Though Epitaph lost the Offspring to major 
label Columbia in 1996, the label has built and 
maintained an incredible stable that now includes 
Rancid, The (International) Noise Conspiracy, 
Pennywise, and NOFX. Affiliated labels such as 
Hellcat, Fat Possum, and Anti have released 
important albums by Joe Strummer, Tom Waits, 
Merle Haggard, and RL Burnside. 

So Brett Gurewitz is back. And he doesn’t 
mind talking about it. 

Interview by Chris Nelson 

Photo by James Bunoan 


I know that every addict has his or her own 
battles, and plenty of folks reading this will 
have their own. I’m curious about the route 
you took to get you where you are today. 

Well, I tried and I tried and I tried, and I 
just couldn’t get it until I was arrested. It 
doesn’t get easier, it gets tougher. The longer 
you use, the harder it becomes to stay 
clean. What kept me clean in my first year 
was fear of jail. It’s interesting, if you want 
to hear a real paradox, before this drug 
court system actually saved my life, I was an 
advocate for the legalization of all drugs. 
But to be perfectly candid with you, I think 
that if I hadn’t been arrested that I might 
not be alive today. 

I don’t think I’ve seen anybody talk about, 
other than in a rumored way, that you actual¬ 
ly did spend some time in jail. Was that relat¬ 
ed to your drug addiction? 

Yeah. 

How long were you in for? 

I was in a few different jails. I wasn’t ever in 
there for more than three days at a time. 
What ended up happening, just to make a 
long story short, shortly after leaving Bad 
Religion, I had a relapse after being clean 


for seven-and-a-half years. And after a 
year, I started really getting out of control. 
After about three years of trying to get 
clean and trying to kick and having no suc¬ 
cess, I had an overdose. 911 was called, and 
as a result of that I was arrested for posses¬ 
sion of class one narcotics. 

Which narcotic was it? 

Heroin and cocaine. Heroin’s a class one, 
cocaine’s a class two. I had a pretty big 
habit, so I had a fair amount. I was arrest¬ 
ed and didn’t spent too much time in jail, 
because I was able to bail out. J In 
California they have a thing called drug 
court. And since I’m not a criminal and I 
have no violent record, I was a candidate 
for drug court. Which by the way, I think is 
a very good, progressive program here. 
They offered me a year-long rehabilitation 
program as an alternative to my six-month 
jail sentence. It was six-months in a resi¬ 
dential treatment center where I was court- 
committed. If I were to leave there, I would 
be on a bench warrant, so I really couldn’t 
leave. Then there was six months in the 
drug court program, which is basically out¬ 
patient—drug testing five days a week, and 
you have a lot of other rigorous require¬ 
ments. The way the program works is you 
plead guilty, so if at any point within a year 
you give a dirty test, you automatically go to 
jail without a trial and do your six months. 
It’s very motivating. However, if you stay 
clean for the year, your record is expunged, 
which means you have no felonies. So I 
have a clean record again. And I’ve stayed 
clean, I’m clean to this day. On December 
21st, 2002, I’ll have five years clean. 

Congratulations. 

Thank you. So that’s a mere part of the story 
of some of the struggles I went through after 
leaving the band. And one of the reasons I 
couldn’t be in the band. It really is true that 
as soon as I got my head together and my life 
back together, that’s when it became possi¬ 
ble for me to rejoin Bad Religion, and 
that’s in fact when I did rejoin. 

How do you look at legalization from the van¬ 
tage that you have now? 

I really am of two minds on the subject. I 
think it’s a shame that our prison system is 
clogged up with people who aren’t really 
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“It doesn’t get easier, it gets tougher. 










criminals, they’re just addicts. I don’t real¬ 
ly think that it’s an efficient system, but at 
the same time, it worked for me. So I guess 
what I can say is that I’m not so clear on it 
anymore, I’m really ambiguous. 

It sounds like California’s starting to empha¬ 
size treatment. 

Exactly, they are. That’s why I like the drug 
court system. But the thing is, I had—and 
this has nothing to do with Bad Religion or 
music or anything, but just to let you know, 
in case this could help a reader or some¬ 
thing—I had checked myself into rehabs 
leading up to this. I wanted desperately to get 
clean. But after it got too tough, I walked out 
the front door or hopped a wall and ended 
up getting high. I went to numerous rehabs 
before finally getting busted and getting 
clean. It was the fact that I was court-com¬ 
mitted to the final rehab, with a jail sentence 
hanging over my head should I abscond, that 
actually made me 


Well then let’s talk about something else. 
When Bad Religion released The New America 
in 2000, it included the song “Believe It”, 
which you co-wrote. It was the first time you 
had done something with the band in years. 
I’m interested in hearing about the emotion 
that was involved with collaborating with Greg 
and the band again. 

“Believe It” wasn’t really conceived as a 
Bad Religion song. It was originally some¬ 
thing that I had laying around that was not 
finished. It was intended for a solo project 
I had a while back called The Daredevils. 
Greg and I have stayed in touch over the 
years since I left Bad Religion. We never 
had any bad blood. So when Greg asked 
me to contribute a song to The New America, 
it was kind of at the last minute. We basi¬ 
cally had just an afternoon to come up 
with the song. I said, “I don’t know if we 
can write a whole song in just this after¬ 
noon, but I already have a song that’s 
almost done. It’s got all the breaks and 


said some bad things about you, and I know 
we were both mad at each other, but you 
know what? It was so long ago, I can’t even 
remember what I was mad about, and I’m 
not mad anymore. And if you want to just 
let it be water under the bridge, I want to.” 
And he said, "I want to also.” And that was 
just the end of it. I swear to God we never 
brought it up one more time. The stuff we 
were mad about really was petty bullshit. It 
really wasn’t about anything other than me 
really needing a precipitating incident in 
order to exit the band. I wish I had been 
able to handle it in a more frank and hon¬ 
est manner: “Hey you guys, I’ve got too 
much going on in my life right now and 
something’s got to give. I need to leave and 
I hope I can do it with your blessing.” I 
mean, I wish I could’ve just done it like 
that. It’s like this: haven’t you ever used a 
big fight to break up with a girlfriend? 
Where it’s like you almost made the fight 
happen so you’d have a reason for the break 



The reason to have some of these side labels is mainly because 
I made the decision that Epitaph would be a punk rock label, and 
a punk rock label only. 


up? [/aughs] It was like that, and it was on 
me. So I’ll own that. 

I think we all have those things that we can 
can’t believe how big it got. 

Yeah. What it comes down to is that even 
though I used my fight with Jay as an excuse 
to leave the band, I think the real reason I 
left the band—now that I’m looking back 
with 20/20 hindsight—is that at the time 
Bad Religion was growing real quickly and 
Epitaph was growing faster than I could 
stop it. And I had to pick one or I would’ve 
been torn apart by trying to do both. There 
just weren’t enough hours in the day to do 
both, basically. But when I left Bad 
Religion, I said a lot of things now that I 
regret saying, like that I left because they 
went to a major, or that I left because I hate 
Jay, or da da da . . . Emotions were run¬ 
ning really high back then. It was a tumul¬ 
tuous time for me. Looking back on it, the 
real reason I left was because I had to make 
a choice, Which also illuminates why I 


complete the 

program. By the time I completed 
it, of course, I had enough time clean under 
my belt that I had my sanity back and I no 
longer wanted to continue getting high. But 
it’s not a simple answer. 

While you were in treatment, did you go to a 
12-step program? 

Yeah, but I don’t really like to talk about 
that in interviews. It’s one of the tenants of 
the program that you’re not supposed to 
talk about it. 


chord changes. It just needs a melody and 
some lyrics.” So that’s what we did and 
we came up with "Believe It.” 

How did you end up back in the band 
full-time? 


Greg was the one who really brought it 
up. Me and Greg were having lunch one 
day—whenever Greg’s in LA he always 
stops by. So we were having lunch, and he 
said, "It was fun collaborating on that one 
song, what about you sharing the writing 
duties with me for a whole record?” I said 
that sounded like fun, but that I’d wanna 
do more than writing—I’d wanna be 
involved in production, arrangement, and 
playing on it. He was like, “Yeah.” I guess 
the guys had kind of discussed it. I don’t 
think there was ever any thought that maybe 
it would be a problem. So the next step was 
me getting together with Jay—me and him 
had had a big fight when I left the band. 

What was it about? 


We hung out, and I said, “Man, I know I 
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came back. Epitaph is now in a state where 
I can do other things. I’ve got people who I 
trust to handle things while I take some 
time off to do recording and some shows. 

This might be a good opportunity to talk about 
the stuff that’s going on around Epitaph. It’s 
not just a single label anymore—there’s Fat 
Possum, there’s Hellcat, there’s Anti. Maybe 
you can tell me briefly what Epitaph’s relation 
is to each one. Is Epitaph a parent company of 
Fat Possum? 

No, I own half of Fat Possum. I own all of 
Anti. The reason to have some of these side 
labels is mainly because I made the decision 
that Epitaph would be a punk rock label, 
and a punk rock label only. I don’t think 
that’s a limiting definition, because nowa¬ 
days punk rock can sound like anything 
from The (International) Noise Conspiracy 
to the Cave-In to Hatebreed to the Get Up 
Kids. And if that’s four points of a com¬ 
pass, there’s a lot in between. But they all 
claim punk rock as their legacy and rightly 
so. I don’t want Epitaph to be all things to 
all people, I just want it to be a great punk 
rock label, Having said that, punk rock’s 
not the only music I like. Fat Possum came 
to my attention a while back. I was a fan of 
the label and what [founder] Matthew 
Johnson was doing with the label. He’s 
amazing. But they were having financial 
problems, and needed, basically, a bail¬ 
out. And I thought they were so cool. To 
me, they had the same spirit we had. They 
were very independent, their blues was the 
raw, fucked-up, urgent, heartfelt blues. It 
was like the real deal. So I got involved in 
that not really as a business decision—and 
as a business decision it was not too sharp 
of a move, [laughs] But I don’t regret doing 
it. I did it because artistically it’s satisfying. 
We manufacture, distribute, and assist 
them with marketing. They do all the A&R 
and also do some marketing, and I own 50 
percent of it. Hellcat is a partnership 
between me and [Rancid’s] Tim 
Armstrong, 5 °“ 5 °- Tim picks all the 
bands, and is in charge of everything hav¬ 
ing to do with the image and style and 
sound and look and creative direction of 
that label. I do the manufacturing and dis¬ 
tribution and give ’em the backing. J Anti 
is really my label. It’s my label for projects 


I’m interested in that are not punk rock. By 
separating it out, it is really the way to keep 
Epitaph true to its roots, which I want to 
do. Anti essentially is an imprint: it’s the 
same people as Epitaph, it runs out of 
Epitaph, but it’s a different label. You 
won’t find an Anti artist on a Punk-O-Rama 
record, you won’t find an Anti artist on the 
Epitaph website. Because the Epitaph kids 
just find it too damn confusing, [laughs] 

The Tom Waits record [Mule Variations 
(1999)] was the first Anti release? 

Yes. 

And since of course, there’s Merle Haggard, 
and Tricky, and the Promise Ring coming up— 
that’s a lot of great stuff. 


that makes it easier for a Merle Haggard to 
find you. 

Oh, we found him* He didn’t find us. 

Did having those records come under Anti 
make it easier for the constituencies that those 
artists are affiliated with? Is it easier for Tom 
Waits to be on Anti rather than Epitaph, even 
if you would have allowed a record on Epitaph? 

Well, Tom goes around saying he’s on 
Epitaph because it is a more famous label. 
And Merle Haggard goes around saying 
he’s on a punk rock label, because when it 


comes out to the office, that’s what it is. 
Merle Haggard was quoted in some maga¬ 
zine saying, ”I’ve been making records for 
the country music business for 50 years, 
and I never got paid a royalty until I got 
signed to a punk rock record company.” 
Which I’m proud of. That’s one of the ways 
I feel like I’ve made a difference, by setting 
an example. So no, these guys don’t care. 
When Tom’s camp called me up, they were 
calling Epitaph, I signed DJ Muggs to 
Anti, he’s the songwriter and producer 
from Cypress Hill. He’s not gonna give me 
a hip-hop record per se. He wanted to do 
something experimental and ambient, 
using his hip-hop skills to do something 
different. And I thought, that sounds like a 
cool project, so we’re 


doing it on Anti. I would receive a lot of 
flack to put something like that on Epitaph. 

You would. 

The kids just wouldn’t be OK with it. I’m 
speaking to Punk Planet , so you guys under¬ 
stand, but very few communities are as reac¬ 
tionary as the punk rock community. Even 
though they fancy themselves liberals. I wish 
it wasn’t like that, but I don’t mind. I think 
it’s kinda cool that Epitaph is a punk label. 
That’s what it is. There’s no reason why it 
has to be everything to all people. 


Yeah. We’re not gonna release a lot 
of things, and I’m gonna be very 
discriminating. 

With Tom Waits being the first person, 
how did you and he link up? 

One of his representatives called me. 
Tom’s writing partner, Kathleen 
Brennan, had read an article where I 
gave an interview. And she said to 
Tom— unbeknownst to me, of 
course—"I like what this guy has 
to say, and if we’re ever free from 
Island, we should look this guy 
up.” So later, when they were 
done with their Island contract, 
they called me up. 

Once there’s that initial release, 



Anti essentially is an imprint: it’s the same people as Epitaph, 
it runs out of Epitaph, but it’s a different label. 
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I’m curious about your feelings back when 
Bad Religion left Epitaph for Atlantic. When 
that happened, had you already left the band? 

No, I was in the band on the first Atlantic 
record [Stranger Than Fiction (1994)]- And 
then I left before the tour, before the sec¬ 
ond Atlantic record [The Gray Race (1996)]. 

Even though you were part of the band when 
the band decided to sign with Atlantic, since 
you were the one who had put all the blood, 
sweat, and tears into Epitaph, I’m curious, 
were there were any sort of backburner bad 
feelings about that? 

Yeah. At the time I was feeling very bitter. 
But at the same time, I didn’t do anything 
to stop the band from going to Atlantic, so 
I’m as much to blame as any other band 
member. Don’t forget, when Bad Religion 
originally signed to Atlantic, it was before 
we ever had a big hit record at Epitaph. It 
was before the Offspring [and their muti- 
platinum album Smash ] but only by a few 
months. Epitaph was a very small label at 
that time. We were something like six guys 
in a storage space. It wasn’t what it is now. 


accomplishments to our credit before Bad 
Religion got that offer, we might’ve said 
there’s no reason to go anywhere. But the 
band wondered, and I wondered, and I 
didn’t want to hold the band back from 
being more successful. I had as much to do 
with the band going to Atlantic as anyone 
else. But then after the band did it, I 
became . . . how can I put it? ... I all of a 
sudden had an experience of righteous 
indignation. Looking back on it, I’m real¬ 
ly to blame for that. I couldn’t have had my 
cake and eaten it, too. 

When you went into the studio and started to 
work on the new record, I’m curious what 
that’s like. Does the band sit down and talk 
about old things? 

It’s amazing. This has nothing to do with 
art or making music, but the second we 
started hanging out together, all the old 
inside jokes start coming out instantly, 
[/aug/is] Phrases and stories and nicknames 
and wisecracks that I haven’t even thought 
of for seven years—it just starts pouring 
out. It was a lot of fun. It was pretty sur¬ 
prising to be honest. On a more serious 
level, how do we prepare to make a record? 
It was all second nature. It was right there 
just like it used to be. 

Because of the experiences you had during 
your time away, do you feel like you're better 
equipped to handle some other situation that 
might be painful to approach, but needs 
approaching, you’d be able to handle that 
more directly now? 


To me, they had the same spirit we had. They were very independent, their 
blues was the raw, fucked-up, urgent, heartfelt blues. It was like the real deal. 


relationship of my life. 

With all that you’ve gone through—both the 
addiction, the band, and the success of 
Epitaph—in what ways do you think 
you’ve grown? 

I think I’m a litde wiser. I think I have a bit 
more of a sense of humor now. I think I have 
a little bit of perspective on punk rock and 
on Bad Religion also, and what it means. 

How has that perspective changed? 

I think I have more humility. I think I real¬ 
ize what my own small contribution to the 
culture really is. Whereas in the past, I think 
I had a tendency to over-inflate it or to 
minimize it. I love punk rock and I’m not 
going to try to give you a definition of what 
it is or what it means to me, other than 
perhaps to say that anyone who asks what it 
is will never know. I don’t expect to change 
the world, but I also don’t expect to make 
zero impression on the world and be fated 
to cultural irrelevance. I think I have a 
nice, balanced idea of what my role is now. 
I just feel more comfortable with it. I don’t 
feel I need to defend my life anymore. ® 




When you’re talking about a big release back 
then, what do you mean, numbers-wise? 

A hundred thousand. 

So you went from a hundred thousand to eight 
million. 

Yeah. Had we had the Offspring record 
under our belt, and had we had a few 


I think so. Relationships are not the easiest 
thing in the world, and we’re not given any 
instruction manual on how to handle ’em 
when we start out around here. Bad 
Religion is the only band I’ve ever been in. 
Greg and Jay were 15 and I was Ij when we 
first started. That’s a long relationship. 
Other than my parents, that’s the longest 


The reason to have some of these side labels is mainly because I made the 
decision that Epitaph would be a punk rock label, and a punk rock label only. 
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A ndrew Martini is the kind of person 
that makes you want to get your own 
projects and punk rock dreams 
going. Bassist for the gay hardcore band 
Limpwrist and Philly’s Kill the Man Who 
Questions (who after many years have just 
announced their parting of ways), former pro¬ 
moter of Philly’s famous Stalag 13 show space, 
and new small punk label owner, Andrew’s 
experience and wisdom about the potential of 
punk and community is resolved and motivat¬ 
ing. I spoke to him in New York City, on a chilly 
January morning over tofu scramble in our 
friend Paul’s apartment about life, love, and 
identity politics. 

Interview by Katy Otto 

Photos by Michael Dailey 

What was your entry into punk like? 

Strangely enough, it was that old punk 
band Fear. I was in seventh or eighth 
grade when I heard them. I didn’t get 
really deeply involved until later. My 
neighbor down the street had a tape of 
Fear’s The Record. I copied it, and that 
was my first real punk record. I have no 
idea what my first show was. Back then, 
they seemed so few and far between, but 
some of the first shows I went to were ones 
that Ralph from Franklin put on with a 
couple of local bands and an out of town 
band. He would rent a bar out—I think 
this was around I 99 1 - There were shows at 
other random places but nothing as regu¬ 
lar as Ralph’s shows. 

When did you first come out in the punk scene? 

I remember how it happened. There was 
this one girl who I had known for years. 
I was hanging out with my old band- 
mates in Dissucks, some of whom I was 
out to. She was interested in me and 
asked if she could kiss me, and I told her 
I was into guys. She asked if anybody else 
knew, and I said not really, and she 
asked if I would mind if she told people. 
I told her she could. I was kind of 
relieved—I just felt like it would be awk¬ 
ward to just tell my friends. Do people 
on a daily basis want to go around say¬ 
ing, "Hey, I’m into the opposite sex?” I 
just felt like it would be weird to tell 
everybody that I’ve known for years that 
I was keeping a secret from them. I was 


21 at that point. I had been scared as 
hell of bringing it up. \ When I told my 
parents, I just brought it up and got it 
over with. I didn’t tell my mom I was gay 
until after my first boyfriend. 

The punk community claims to be open-mind¬ 
ed—did it measure up when you came out? 

I always stuck my nose in different seg¬ 
ments of the punk community. None of 
my friends were homophobic, so I wasn’t 
worried. But kids that were into some 
types of punk, I wouldn’t feel comfortable 
coming out to them. I think it really 
depends on what part of the scene you are 
coming out to. J At one point I started 
wearing a pink triangle for visibility. I 
wanted to see what it did. I didn’t know 
any gay boys that went to shows. There 
were plenty of boys I thought were cute, 
but that didn’t mean anything. There was 
one guy that hung around with us in our 
circle of friends that was gay too and he 
ended up being my first boyfriend. I met 
a few other kids that were gay . . . there 
aren’t many. J I don’t like it in punk when 
people feel as if they are too old to be a 
part of what’s going on. And being queer 
too? You have one more strike against 
you, especially if you aren’t strictly into 
indie rock or emo because people in other 
scenes can tend to be more abrasive and 
in-your-face about that sort of stuff. 

When I first heard about Limpwrist I was so 
excited because I hadn’t heard about anything 
like that going on in hardcore. How did a gay 
hardcore band come about as a concept? 

I had been friends with Martin [Sorron- 
deguy] for a while because I put on a Los 
Crudos show at Stalag. I also knew Mark 
who was in Hail Mary and had been in 
other bands—I hadn’t even known he was 
gay! Mark and Martin were straightedge 
and were talking about how hilarious it 
would be to do a gay straightedge band* At 
the time I was straightedge—I wasn’t 
drinking ... I didn’t drink for three years 
probably. So they needed a bass player 
and called me up. I said "Shit yeah, that 
would be fucking awesome!” I wondered 
how it would work because they lived in 
Chicago and New York, and I was in 
Philly. But I was certainly willing to try! 
My friend Scott who lived here and played 


drums was also gay and straightedge. So 
there we had it! \ We had our first prac¬ 
tice at my house. Everyone would come 
over on a Thursday or Friday and stay the 
weekend to work on stuff. We’d go out 
together too and go to bars! The gay 
straightedge band at the bar! [laughs] 

When I first thought about this interview I 
remembered my own involvement with Riot 
Girl and having punk open up a dialogue 
about feminism. It could sometimes be 
hurtful because opening yourself up to 
issues that hit so close to home can lend 
itself to a lot of spectatorship and con¬ 
sumption of what is essentially you on the 
part of the audience. I know there are a lot 
of young kids out there who are really 
thankful for your presence, but has that 
sort of consumption of the “gay straight¬ 
edge band” ever bothered you? 

Well, we know that we are probably most 
often playing to rooms where we aren’t 
surrounded by gay punks! It’s all right. 
It’s exciting to think about how having our 
band, a hardcore band with gay content, 
could make the queer kids that came to 
the show—even if it was only a handful of 
them—a hell of a lot more comfortable at 
that show. I know it would have made me 
really happy when I was young. Also, I 
have been totally psyched to be one of the 
people that brings a discussion of being 
gay to the show, and being able to be open 
about something which was so scary for me 
when I was younger. There are people who 
just think we’re funny, that’s okay, too, 
because we are. It’s not like they are 
mocking us at shows and stuff. There was 
the gimmick factor: we are a gay and 
straightedge band. But then we’re not all 
straightedge and the drummer isn’t even 
gay, so we’re not a gimmick anymore! 
[laughs] I don’t expect our whole audi¬ 
ence to be gay, and I think anyone can get 
a lot of enjoyment out of our music. ^ 
You don’t have to be the so-called "target 
audience” to enjoy the band. For 
instance, I love a lot of the energy that 
went on in the Riot Girl scene. Even if it 
was meant for women, I can still get 
something out of both the music and the 
message. I hope people would feel the 
same way about us. ® 
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S eptember 16, 2001—It’s five days 
after the World Trade Center fell. 
Inside the dank, dimly lit halls of 924 
Gilman Street in Berkeley, CA a smaller bit of his¬ 
tory is being made: for the first time in nearly 
eight years, Green Day has taken the club’s tiny 
stage. Before plugging in, Billie Joe Armstrong 
looks up at his bandmates and smiles. 

"No one wants to think about what hap¬ 
pened a few days ago,” bassist Mike Dirnt says, 
returning his glance. "So let’s try and have 
some fun.” 

Indeed, the members of Green Day look as 
if they couldn’t be happier. They've returned to 
Gilman as part of a showcase for Adeline 
Records—the indie label Armstrong began with 
his friend, former professional skater Jim 
Thiebaud, some three years ago. Throughout 
the crowd, members of the extended Adeline 
family loom. Armstrong’s wife Adrienne is at 
the merchandise table. Jason White, Adeline’s 
day-to-day manager and singer for the East Bay 
power-pop group the Influents, eagerly, watches 
from the stage’s side. Thiebaud and his wife 
Lynn cheer the group on from the back. 


A few years ago, when the spray-painted 
walls at Gilman read “Billie Joe Must Die,” a 
night like this hardly seemed feasible. There 
was too much damage done—on both sides, 
really—and rejoining the same exact scene that 
once called for his death seemed to be the fur¬ 
thest thing from Armstrong’s mind. But time 
heals all wounds it seems, and over the last 
three years, Armstrong has not only found him¬ 
self part of a new label, but a new community. 
A "collective,” as Armstrong has often put it, 
dedicated to one simple goal: putting out music 
worth listening to—while having a lot of fun in 
the process. 

A few months after his Gilman homecom¬ 
ing, I met up with Armstrong, White and 
Adrienne at Adeline’s office in West Oakland. 
While he was a little wary about having to 
speak for everyone else, Armstrong seemed sur¬ 
prisingly content. “In a couple of months here 
I’m going to be 30 . . . can I see myself doing 
Adeline at 40?” he asked at one point, looking 
around at the office, his wife and his friend. 
"Yeah, I could see that for sure.” 

Interview by Trevor Kelley 
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One of the main reasons I wanted to do this 
interview—especially considering all of the 
scrutiny your band has received over the 
years—was because there seems to be count¬ 
less reasons not to do Adeline. I think a lot of 
people assumed that you wrote off the punk 
community long ago. What inspires you 
enough about this community to do a punk 
rock record label? 

I don’t know. I don’t really think of 
Adeline as a punk label. Not exclusively. 


But it definitely lends itself to that community. 


Yeah, but I don’t think of the Influents as a 
punk rock band. I don’t even think of the 
One Time Angels as a punk rock band. For 
me, Adeline is just something to do that’s 
fun. We want to put out different kinds of 
music by bands that represent different 
things^—and do it locally. Lookout has 
become a much bigger label and they are a 
lot more world-renowned now. But 
Lookout started as a label for the East Bay 
scene. And, even though we have bands that 
aren’t necessarily from here on the label, I 
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think that’s where we’re at right now. 
Mostly, I want to have fun and put out 
interesting things—like a Pinhead 
Gunpowder and Dillinger Four split or a 
mini-LP or a Frustrators record. I get 
excited about stuff like that. 

By saying that you don’t consider Adeline to 
be a punk label, what do you mean? Do you 
mean that you made a conscious decision to 
dispose of all of the politics that can come 
along with such a title? 

I don’t think we’ve ever been too political, 
that’s really up to the bands. For us, we 
really want to be an outlet. We really want to 
be there for our bands, but not in a way 
that we’re just a machine for the bands. We 
want the bands to be involved in the process 
of putting out their records just as much as 
we are. Jason is here every day and his 
band, the Influents, is my favorite band on 
the label. Matt from Fetish, his band is on 
the label, and he works here as an intern. 
It’s much more of a collective, really. 

Did Adeline spring out of the need to docu¬ 
ment the community around it? 


Yeah, I think so. We really want to put out 
records we like by people we like and 
achieve what the bands want to achieve. It’s 
been a collective effort by the bands and the 
label to do exactly that. 

But so far I’d say most of the attention has 
been focused on you. 

Well, that’s one of the problems with this. 
Adeline is a collective. I was even hesitant 
about coming here to do this interview, just 
because Jim isn’t here right now and Lynn 
isn’t here right now, and Adrienne is in the 
other room and, really, I’m only one-fifth 
of this. I just happen to have a really big 
mouth and I happen, to be in a big band. So 
people will associate the label with me. 

Obviously, other things go along with that, 
though. I would think that for some bands, an 
association with you could do more harm than 
good. It’s not like when Dave Matthews signs 
David Gray to his Sony-owned imprint. For a 
lot of these bands, some of whom seem to be 
developing very staunchly political fans, I 
don’t think that being on Billie Joe’s label 
would be seen as such a good thing. 



Well, I have no control over that. 
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But that doesn't me?p that Johnny Punkrockef 

isn’t going to call your label “bullshit* or ques¬ 
tion its validity. I think some people just 
haven’t gotten over some of the things that 
happened almost 10 years ago. 

Well, we have a lot of releases and we’ve 
been around for three years and we still 
haven’t managed to break even. Can you 
really get more valid than that? 

I don’t really think that’s common knowl¬ 
edge, though. 

Whatever people want to think is fine with 
me. Opinions are definitely necessary, but 
they’re not going to stop me or stop the 
label from doing the things we need to do. 
That’s why I’m not going to sit here and say 
that we give our bands huge cash advances— 
we don’t. We’re just trying to let it grow 
slowly. I want Adeline to stand on its own 
feet and speak for itself. Whatever we are 
into will be the next thing we put out. We’re 
just trying to have some fun. I would just as 
soon put out a record of all acoustic songs. 
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I would love to do something like that. We 
are interested in all sorts of music. 
Adrienne listens to Morphine, all of us are 
Tom Waits fans and I think everyone here 
loves Minor Threat. 

One of the things I don’t think people have com¬ 
pletely picked up on is how strong of a label this 
is. From the Thumbs to the Influents to Green 
Day—this is a really strong, eclectic bunch. 

Well, the bands on the label have picked up 
on it, which is where it starts. That is the 
one thing we really want to project—the 
camaraderie that exists between the bands 
and the people that work here. The way it is 
right now is sort of how it was when Green 
Day first got on Lookout. When we did our 
first couple of tours, people weren’t into 
Green Day—they were into Lookout. That 
sort of creates a community vibe, which is 
something you can’t really force. You have 
to let it grow—even though, from a business 


Yeah, things are different. For one, there 
are a lot of labels out there. There are so 
many labels that they’ve begun bidding 
against each other for bands, which is 
pretty crazy. Recently, there was this one 
band we thought was pretty cool and 
everyone agreed on doing something with 
them and the band really wanted to do 
something with our label. But then this 
other label came in and grabbed them— 
just because we were interested in them— 
and they were able to do that because they 
had more money. For us, that’s a prob¬ 
lem. We don’t want to compete. In this 
area alone there are three huge labels. 
Now bands really have a choice. That can 
be positive, but it can also affect people in 
a really negative way. 

Honestly, and I’m not trying to pin this on you, 
but ever since Dookie, bands have seen that 
there’s money to be made and have begun to 
expect a lot more from their label because of 


and they’re not ashamed of what they’ve 
done and they’re going to keep on doing 
it no matter what. One of our bands, the 
Thumbs, just had their best tour ever 
and they called us and said, "Hey, we just 
played the best show ever!’’ And we were 
like, "Where did you play?’’ They played 
the BART station. But that brought them 
a lot of joy. For other bands, they imme¬ 
diately want to play the Warped Tour’s 
sidestage, and that’s fine. With a band 
like the Thumbs, we have met eye to eye 
with them the entire time. A band like 
One Man Army, hey, they want to take it 
to another level and keep moving for¬ 
ward and try for bigger and better 
things. We provided them a safe place to 
be, for a time, but now they’re ready to 
move on to something bigger. That’s why 
we like to do everything one record at a 
time. We’re not really trying to tie any¬ 
one into a contract. Like I said, we want 
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level, it’s probably not the smartest thing in 
the world to do. But that’s how I grew up 
and it’s what I want to do. 

Do you feel like labels with that intent are a bit 
of a dying breed? 

There are a lot of labels out there that fall 
into a formula and that’s not what we want 
to do. I don’t want to just throw cash out at 
a bunch of bands—that’s just too much. I 
don’t want to sign IO bands that sound 
exactly like Green Day. I think that’s why I 
didn’t jump into doing a label right away. I 
knew if I did a label that it would be some¬ 
thing that would come together really slow¬ 
ly; something that would develop on its 
own. But it felt like the right time and it’s 
definitely nice to be on the other side and 
hear what bands want out of a label and be 
able to relate to it too. 

Are you sort of shocked by how much things 
have changed since you were last on an 
indie label? 


it. Sometimes it seems like everyone is in a big 
rush to sign to whatever indie label has the 
most money. 

When Green Day signed, a lot of people 
thought we should have signed with 
Epitaph or whatever so that we could be 
on a label like that. But we didn’t want to 
be on a big independent label. We 
thought we were on the best independent 
label we could be on with Lookout 
Records. We wanted to take the gamble 
with the majors. 

As far as Adeline goes, do you feel like you’re 
providing a pretty safe haven for people that 
want to stay independent? 

I have no idea. There’s definitely bands 
like NOFX that generate their own thing 
that’s not necessarily of the philosophy 
of Punk Planet , but that is also not nec¬ 
essarily what is considered "main¬ 
stream.’’ They are somewhere in 
between. Obviously they’re comfortable 


things to grow naturally. 

Considering the new positions you have found 
yourself in—not just with running the label, 
but by guiding these artists through some of 
the same paths you had to go down—does this 
seem like the second stage of your punk years? 

I guess you could say that. I think that, as 
far as punk is concerned, I’ve sort of 
become a middle-aged man. But, despite 
that, I want to do anything that’s vital. 
Whatever happens will happen. We just 
have to fly by the seat of our pants a little 
bit, which is OK. That’s sort of how I 
ended up where I did with my band. 

By having no plan? 

Right! The plan is there is no plan. The 
rule is there are no rules. I kind of go on 
my instincts too much to really think of 
my life in any other way. I usually just 
look back and say, "Holy shit! How did 
that happen?” ® 
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Ml BIDS * ALUSON WOLFE 


T he galvanizing, liberating spirit of punk 
can be found in the most unlikely of 
places. One example is the work of folk, 
country, and bluegrass performer Hazel 
Dickens, born to a dirt-poor coal mining family 
in West Virginia. Dickens left home as a 
teenager in the 1950s for work in the factories 
of Baltimore, where she first began to perform 
music publicly. Some years later she moved to 
the city that has become her home, 
Washington DC. 

Dickens first gained national notice in the 
mid-1960s with records done with Alice Gerrard 
on the independent Folkways label. As some of 
the first women in the male-dominated world of 
bluegrass, Hazel and Alice would have been 
groundbreaking enough. However, work of this 
duo became the prelude to a solo career that 
highlighted Dickens's growing gifts as a song¬ 
writer and performer. Courageous enough to put 
herself on the line for the causes she believed in, 
and gifted enough to make it ring true, Dickens is 
one of the rare artists who can make the chal¬ 
lenging mix of art, politics, and tradition work 
seamlessly and powerfully. If anything, her gifts 
and passion have only seemed to grow with time. 

But why this an interview with Dickens 
and Bratmobile frontwoman and Riot Girl lumi¬ 
nary Allison Wolfe? As it happens, some of 
Allison’s earliest inspirations came from the 
aforementioned Hazel and Alice records, first 
played to her by her mother. 

Allison and I have been comrades since the 
summer of 1991, meeting after one of the first 
Riot Girl gatherings, held in the Positive Force 
house where I lived. Although we subsequently 


collaborated on a number of artistic and political 
projects in the DC scene, our friendship deep¬ 
ened in 1997 when we discovered a shared love 
for roots country and folk music, including a pas¬ 
sion for Hazel Dickens. We were certainly not the 
first punks to come across her work—for exam¬ 
ple, Exene Cervenka from X covered Hazel’s anti¬ 
war classic “Will Jesus Wash the Bloodstains 
From Your Hands?” on her second solo record— 
but the connection was deep and visceral for 
both of us. Hazel’s assertive pro-woman 
anthems had presaged and helped to form 
Allison's own feminism and we both agreed that 
Hazel was far more “punk” than most of the pop¬ 
ular but puerile tripe that passes for such these 
days. We were impressed that she had continued 
to grow as an artist into her sixth decade of life. 
In addition, it was obvious that Hazel's radical 
politics co-existed with a palpable respect for the 
dreams and struggles of regular people. Together, 
these traits challenged both the arrogant sub-cul¬ 
tural elitism and the “youth” fixation often epi¬ 
demic in the punk underground. 

When Allison confided a desire to meet and 
talk with Hazel, the idea to facilitate and record 
this conversation popped into my head. After 
much juggling of schedules, we finally found our¬ 
selves in Hazel's living room on Beecher Street 
NW—ironically enough, just three blocks from 
the MacKaye family residence that still serves as 
the Dischord Records mailing address. 

Interview by Mark Andersen 

Illustration by Jebb Riley 
Bratmobile photos by Nicole Raja 
Hazel Dickens photos by Appalshop Films 
Hazel & Allison photos by Brian Duss 


I am so excited that we are finally all sitting here! 

Allison: I’m really excited too, because I was 
raised listening to Hazel and Alice records. I 
went to one of those Washington Area Music 
Association award ceremonies about five 
years ago and I saw that Hazel was nominated 
and I thought ’’She must live around here!” 
And then I saw you on the stairs at the event 
and I was just frozen! I’m kind of embar¬ 
rassed to admit it now, but I just looked at 
you . . . No doubt you thought ’What is that 
strange woman staring at?” I went home that 
night and I called my mother and told her 
”You won’t believe who I saw last night!” She 
was like ’’Did you talk to her?” and I said 
”No, I was just frozen” and she was like "Why 
couldn’t you just talk to her?” 

Hazel: Where does your mother live? 

Allison: Well, she just passed away, but she 
lived in Washington State—we grew up in 
Olympia. So, anyway, I am glad to have 
this opportunity, because my mom ordered 
me "If you ever see her again, you just go 
up and talk to her!” [laughs] 

Hazel: Which records did she have? The 
gray one with the small picture in the mid¬ 
dle, is that what she had? 

Allison; We had the Rounder records, 
including the one that had "Working Girl 
Blues.” I also got the two Folkways records 
on one CD. 

Hazel: Those are kind of historic, in that 
we were the only women doing that kind of 
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thing back then. There were some other 
women who did some bluegrass, but not a 
lot. I was one of the few women—maybe the 
only woman around our crowd—who had a 
bass. The only reason I got it was because 
my brother, who was in the band with me, 
said we needed one! He had been in the 
service and seen what could happen if a 
bunch of people got in there and played 
together, like in USO shows. He also said 
that he could play bass but it turned out he 
couldn’t really! [ laughs] J So here I was, 
stuck with this big bass, searching around 
for someone who could teach me a few 
chords! I finally did find this professional 
guy who played in this hillbilly band, but 
when we got together, he just showed off 
for about half an hour, I never did learn 
anything! [ laughs ] He was slapping these 
strings and I’m thinking "Oh my god, my 
little wrists are never going to be able to 
slap a bass like that!’’ 

The two of you might seem like an unlikely 
pairing, but there is actually a lot to talk about, 

I think, a lot of similarities. In terms of being 
women in genres that are dominated by men, 
there seem to be some parallels with Allison, 
with the work she has done through her band 
Bratmobile and with helping to start Riot Girl 
in DC. A lot of it comes down to women hav¬ 
ing the courage to step forward in a realm that 
they are not necessarily going to get a lot of 
support in, where they won’t have a lot of 
companions. But before we start talking about 
these larger issues, why don’t we talk about 
how you, Hazel, connected to music, initially 
in West Virginia? 

Hazel: Well, it sounds like Allison grew up 
listening to music in her home just like I 
did. I grew up listening to the old time 
country music. The first sounds I heard as 


a little baby were the unaccompanied 
singing of the Primitive Baptist Church I 
was raised int You don’t get any more gor¬ 
geous than that! All the people—most of 
them were very uneducated—singing in 
their own natural voice, whatever emotions 
they wanted to put into it. It was a very 
ethereal and almost romantic scene. 

In the documentary Hazel Dickens: The Singer, 
Not The Song , they had some very powerful 
images from the Primitive Baptist Church. 
There seemed to be a great deal of raw emotion, 
the simplicity, of a lack of pretension. 

Hazel: Yes, no pretension. That’s what I 
really liked about all of it—it was no big 
put-on. You didn’t have to get all dressed 
up like I do now, to go on stage! [laughs] J 
But going back to how I grew up with the 
music: there also were a lot of local radio 
shows with the same kinds of people playing 
music on the radio. It was people who did¬ 
n’t go to school to learn music, just like us. 
Nobody in my family ever took a lesson, 
but most of them could play and most of 
them could sing. 

So your roots are in the church singing and in 
radio shows like The Grand 0/’ Opry? 

Hazel: And my father was an old-time 
banjo picker. He used to play in the house. 
After he got religion, he pretty much 
stopped, because the'church frowned on it. 
So anyway, I came away with that back¬ 
ground. When I went to the city, it was the 
same thing, we kind of brought our music 
with us. 

You were in West Virginia till your teens and 
then you went to Baltimore to work, right?. 

Hazel: Yes. A lot of my family was already 
there, my oldest sister went up during the 
war and she worked on ships; she was a 


welder. She was a real pioneer—I would 
never have had the courage to do that on my 
own! She was always coming back with a lot of 
money and saying we could get great jobs up 
there and you could get anything you want¬ 
ed. What I wanted was a guitar! She said you 
can get guitars, you can get lessons . . . She 
was really talking it up. And I finally talked my 
parents into letting me go. 

There were pretty strict bounds set on young 
women in that culture. 

Hazel: Oh yes! I couldn’t even go out on a 
date without one or two of the family going 
along! [/aug/is] J Anyway, when I went to the 
city, I just continued to sing around the 
house and play music with my brothers and 
my sisters. Soon it attracted other people and 
we began singing and playing in other peo¬ 
ple’s living rooms. For us that was a big per¬ 
formance! [/augfcs] And that is the way it start¬ 
ed with me, playing living rooms. We’d play a 
different living room every Saturday night. 

It doesn’t sound like there was a lot of social 
support for women playing music in public, 
back then. Were there other women starting to 
do that? 

Hazel: Not a lot of them. 

What kind of response did you get? 

Hazel: Oh, people really loved it! The peo¬ 
ple from back home who were there loved 
to hear the music played—it was the sound 
of home. And the city people who were 
coming into the music loved it because they 
loved to participate—they would like to sing 
with 5 me and have me show them how to 
sing. J Eventually it became an urban kind 
of thing. There were these little patches of 
people who would play the old-time folk 
music; they wouldn’t play bluegrass but 
they would play the banjo, autoharp or fid- 
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die. There were all of these patches of peo¬ 
ple like that around and they would love for 
us to come and play and sing —if we did the 
old stuff, [laughs] They didn’t like it if we 
did the other stuff. Mike Seeger and I used 
to go in and break these parties up—we’d go 
in with our big entourage and play blue- 
grass with the big standup bass and the 
loud, fast banjo, done Scruggs-style. 

So there was kind of a generation gap? 

Hazel: Oh, the older folks didn’t really like 
the bluegrass, it was kind of the young rebel 
music of its time. 

I find it fascinating when you are talking about 
playing these house parties, because this is 
something very familiar in the punk community. 

Allison: That’s what I was thinking, listen¬ 
ing to you talk about how the music got 
started. In the punk rock communities it 
has been similar. A lot of us either weren’t 
ever taught music—especially the women— 
but we still felt like we wanted to express 
ourselves and entertain ourselves. A lot of 
times, punk rockers would just go "Hey, 
let’s be in a band!” So you’d have one prac¬ 
tice in someone’s basement and then just 
play crazy parties at someone’s house. And 
it was so much more of a gathering—a fun 
thing—but you are also performing. 

Hazel: You also have the support that you 
need, which was so important to us, because 
we didn’t know if anybody liked this old 
stuff or not! I’ve had people sit there and 
cry when we’d sing the old songs. That kind 
of support really helped us to go on, and to 
think about performing out in public. 

I’m curious about where the confidence to 
play out as a woman came from for both of 
you. I know you have both written songs about 
your mothers. What did your mothers think 


about you playing music? 

Hazel: I think my mother was always a bit 
skeptical. She was very primitive—very 
mountain-y. She never wore make up, 
pulled her hair back in a bun, or wore 
print dresses and aprons. I remember 
when she saw my bass. She said "Why did 
you get such a big one, why didn’t you get a 
little one?”—she meant a fiddle or man¬ 
dolin. [ laughs ] She was always worried about 
me, even when they moved up near 
Baltimore. She would always worry about 
me flying, worry about me being out there 
on the road, especially if she knew I was 
going to be singing in a bar. I started 
telling her they were "clubs!” [/aug/ 15 ] I think 
that sounded a little bit better to her. 

Did she ever come out to see you play? 

Hazel: No. 

How did that feel to you? 

Hazel: Well, in the beginning, I thought it 
was probably best! [ laughs ] But I guess she 
wanted to see me. She used to love to hear 
women singing and she loved to hear 
women play the banjo. She loved watching 
dancing on the TV. There was a lot there 
that she never got to express herself—we will 
never know all 
that it was. 


drunk driver. She was OK and it just made a 
dent in her car, but the man was so drunk that 
he didn’t realize that her car was trashed before 
he hit it, so she got a few hundred dollars 
more in payment! The car actually still ran, so 
she drove that thing to Memphis and had the 
money from the accident to start her life 
again. J She was in nursing school, away from 
her family and got real loud. She was in the 
South where she did not grow up and I think 
she found a lot of the people rather conserv¬ 
ative. She met my dad and they got married 
and she was like "Let’s get out of here!” [/aug/is] 
So they had us kids and moved to Washington 
state where things were more liberal, She 
ended up divorcing my father who was very 
controlling and violent. She took the three 
kids and had to strike out on her own, and it 
was quite a struggle for quite awhile. But it was 
through listening to things like Hazel and 
Alice, Joan Baez, and a lot of other women’s 
music that inspired her to keep going and to 
raise these three girls on her own. 

Hazel: A lot of women have told me things 
like that ... 

Allison: That was her background. She 
would also pull out a guitar and sing to us 
sometimes. I think she was pretty good 


I was not given permission to say “Be the 

Allison, by the B . 0 r B B * 

time your mom best the you can be, we know you can do 

came along, the 
women’s libera¬ 
tion movement 

was starting to happen, and she was playing 
Hazel & Alice records for you. How did your 
mom relate to your life choices? 


this!” I had to get all of that from within me. 


Allison: Well, my mother was raised in a big 
Catholic family outside of Omaha, Nebraska. 
Her family was also immigrant Croatian. Her 
past was strict, but mom was always a ferocious 
tomboy; always getting into trouble. Her goal 
was to try to get out of town—her dreams were 
just too big for the rest of her family, She 
had a friend in Memphis who was in nursing 
school and who said "come on down here and 
go to school with me!” And so she dropped 
out of school and bought a car with all the 
windows broken out of it for $50—pretty 
much all the money she had in the world. But 
before she left, she got in a car wreck with a 


before she got her thyroid removed. She 
also came out as a lesbian and started hav- 
ing girlfriends. We were raised in a very 
liberal way. But she was also gone a lot— 
she had to go back to school, and work all 
the time so she could make more money for 
us—so we were raised, in a lot of ways, by 
these records we loved! I was the designated 
babysitter sometimes and we would listen to 
records a lot, especially if it was dark and 
our mom hadn’t come home yet and we’d 
be kind of scared. So that is the tradition I 
came from, Of course, I didn’t really 
know how to play music or anything like 
that, so when I started doing these punk 
rock bands and dressing kind of weird, all 
that kind of stuff, I am sure my mom was 
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kind of skeptical. She would introduce me 
to her friends and laugh, saying "This is my 
daughter with the identity crisis!” [ laughs ] 
Which I thought was kind of condescend¬ 
ing, but at the same time, she never tried to 
tell me not to do any of it. So in that way she 
was encouraging, because she encouraged 
us to be independent and just be whatever 
we felt, whatever seemed good to us. \ 
When Bratmobile started playing shows 
and having articles being written about us, 

I think she was very proud. I don’t think 
she really understood the kind of music I 
was making—it was pretty discordant—it was 
not her thing. But she appreciated the 
feminist element to that. J At one point, 
we had a song that was on the soundtrack of 
an independent film, The Incredibly True 
Adventures of Two Girls in Love, that I had for¬ 
gotten to tell her about. She went to the 
theater with her girlfriend and all of a sud¬ 
den my voice came on! I think stuff like 
that made her proud. 

Hazel: She felt like she had done her duty! 

Allison: And she did come to a couple of 
our shows, but I think she preferred some 
of the other acts, like Mary Lou Lord, 
although she would never say that. And she 


came once when our band didn’t start play¬ 
ing until three in the morning! 

Now that is serious mother-love! 

Allison: And she stayed! Of course that 
was the last time that happened but, still, I 
was impressed. 

Hazel, when I was talking with some friends of 
yours, they seemed really surprised and curi¬ 
ous that punk rockers would be interested in 
your music . . . 

Hazel: I was just talking with the publicist 
from Rounder records and I startled her by 
saying, "Oh I have to get off the phone now 
because I am expecting those punk rockers!” 


[laughs] I wanted to shock her! Then I 
explained and she said, "Well, let me know 
how that turns out, it should be really inter¬ 
esting.” She knows my music and message. 
If you never reach out, you’ll never learn. 

When did you first notice that these people 
with piercings and tattoos and loud music 
were being inspired by your stuff? 

Hazel: Well, I really did not know it for a 
long time, not till recently. I did hear a few 
years ago that there were some of these larg¬ 
er groups—I’m sorry, I can’t remember 
their names—who listened to country 
music, and loved Merle Haggard, George 
Jones, Kitty Wells, Loretta Lynn and me. I 
don’t know why they liked the hardcore 
stuff, but that is what I like, too. So that was 
very curious to me, why they picked up on 
that and not the "Nashville Sound”—the 
modern, polished commercial sound— 
where it all sounds kind of alike. If you 
heard any of us sing, if you put on a record 
with me or George or Merle, you would see 
that we all have distinctive voices, we don’t 
sound alike. And that could be what they 
tune into. And if they did, then they are 
very bright—they have a very good ear. 


Allison: I also think it is about raw emo¬ 
tion. That’s why I love old country so 
much. When you hear Tammy Wynette or 
Loretta Lynn singing . . . 

Hazel: They are close to tears... 

Or like with Loretta Lynn, she has this spunk, 
this fighting spirit. She is not going to be beat¬ 
en down, or made into anyone’s doormat. 

Allison: Yeah, she is seriously sassing . . . 

Hazel: "Don’t Come Home a-Drinkin’ 
With Lovin’ On Your Mind,” for example. 

Allison: Right! [/aug/is] 

Or one of your great songs, Hazel, “Don’t Put 
Her Down (You Helped Put Her There).” 


Hazel: That was written way back when. I 
think what you said a minute ago about 
singing this stuff, coming from mothers who 
were like that, is probably true for both me 
and Allison. It is the largest way—maybe even 
the only real way—I express myself. 

I remember reading somewhere that you were 
actually surprised at some of what you were 
writing, at what was coming out. Like, some¬ 
how, you hadn’t felt permission to know what 
you felt deep inside. 

Hazel: No, I wasn’t. I was not given permis¬ 
sion to say "Be the best the you can be, we 
know you can do this!” I had to get all of 
that from within me. And that is hard, par¬ 
ticularly when you are shy. When you are 
not used to standing up for yourself. But I 
learned a long time ago that I had to stand 
up for myself; that I was practically going to 
have to raise myself; that there were so many 
people that I could not depend on. I was 
always in danger of being in harm’s way 
because the men I was raised with were good 
ol’ boys and they could be very rough and 
abusive. I learned a long, long time ago that 
if I wasn’t spunky, I was going to get 
squashed under somebody’s boot heel. That 
little greasy spot on the floor was going to be 
me! 5 Overcoming that was hard, it hap¬ 
pened a little bit at time. I am still surprised 
that I have done what I’ve done. And I’m 
still shy, though you wouldn’t know it by the 
way I have been talking here! [laughs] 

Hazel, part of why I think people in the punk 
community connect to your music, is the 
sense of powerful reality to it, this soul that 
also expresses itself in concrete actions in the 
larger world, to politics and protest. Now, 
implicitly you were taking a stand just by 
being a woman in this context—you were 
proto-feminist in some sense, expressing the 
energy before it had a name really—but you 
also took it beyond that, into explicit political 
lyrics and stands, like working with the United 
Mineworkers. And Allison, you have done the 
same, in both the DC and Olympia scenes, 
both with your bands, and with groups like 
Positive Force, Riot Girl, and Stand For Our 
Neighbors. This connecting of art and 
activism, of building not just an “entertain¬ 
ment audience” but a community of resistance 
or transformation is not unheard of, but it is a 
bit rare. How did that happen for each of you? 


I thought “In the cross-section between feminism and 
punk rock, how can we make feminism cool in the punk 
rock scene?” Because of course, the punk rock scene 
is sexist in a lot of ways. But also how can we make 
feminism more punk? 
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Allison: For me, I think a lot of my con¬ 
sciousness is sexism or feminism-based. I 
saw what my mother went through in her 
marriage with my father, what her struggles 
were once we left. But I think that also I was 
too young to realize a lot of things about 
how we grew up. I think my consciousness 
started coming when I got into my teens, 

I remember at one point, it was my fresh¬ 
man year of high school, I had a boyfriend 
who was two years older than me and was 
very traditional. He wanted to have me wear 
his letterman’s jacket! And I was not raised 
that way. My mom was really spunky, [laughs] 
After a while I was like "What is his deal?" I 
felt like he was pretty controlling. He was 
on the swim team and if we had a date on 
Friday night, we would have to be home 
early, because he had a meet on Saturday 
morning. And then my sisters and I would 
go out afterwards. He did not like to hear 
about me going out after he had dropped 
me off. After a while, I thought "I can’t be 
controlled by this guy.” I didn’t know what 
to say, so I kind of just broke up with him 
one weekend. My mom was at work and it 
was just me and my sisters and another 
friend there. And he put me up against the 
wall and kind of shook me or something. I 
think he thought I was laughing at him, 
because my friends were laughing in the 
other room, but it was about something 
else. And he threw one of my mom’s pans 
across the room and broke the handle off— 
he put a hole in the wall, Something in 
me just snapped that day. I was maybe 14 or 
something and I didn’t know how to make 
total sense of it. But I was like 'I know I don’t 
want that. I can’t have anything like that in my 
life.” And I swear, the next Monday at 
school, I decided to be different, [laughs] I 


cut off one side of my hair, started button¬ 
ing my shirts up all the way, started wearing 
big necklaces or earrings and blue lipstick 
or something. And that is when my mom 
started calling me "the daughter with the 
identity crisis!” \ But she also came home, 
that day and saw the hole in the wall, and 
the frying pan broken and said "what hap¬ 
pened here?” and was really angry at the 
guy. So, I think that I learned that sense of 
my own value from her. Even though she 
didn’t really understand my response to it, 
that’s what it was. I didn’t start doing music 
then, but I think my response was much 
more to do with what men can do in our 
lives to harm us. ^ I know there are many 
other things to work against and criticize, 
but that has always been more of my focus, 
along with issues of self-esteem. That’s 
when I started to get more politicized, 
And of course, as I got older, I went to col¬ 
lege and started reading about this kind of 
stuff. But somehow in the classrooms at 
school it was too textbook-y. I felt like it 
didn’t really apply to my life exactly. If you 
used the word "girl,” they would say "you 
can’t use that.” They’d tell us how to talk. 
In my women’s studies’ class, I would stand 
up and say "I can use the word girl’ if I 
want to. I’m a girl, I’m still a teenager, I 
don’t feel like an adult yet and why would 
you want to disrespect people who aren’t 
adults yet?” I mean, don’t young girls have 
rights too? You know, why should "girl” be 
derogatory? There are people who are 
actually girls, who aren’t women yet or who 
don’t feel like women yet. I definitely had 
to use my own words and make feminism 
my own, make it speak to me. ^ And I 
thought "In the cross-section between 
feminism and punk rock, how can we make 


feminism cool in the punk rock scene?” 
Because of course, the punk rock scene is 
sexist in a lot of ways. But also how can we 
make feminism more punk? 

And open up both communities? 

Allison: Yeah, let’s not be so academic and 
stuffy, but maybe speak to real issues and 
real emotions, to everyday lives. 

As i understand it, Hazel, in the context you’re 
coming from, education went for a certain 
length of time but then work beckoned. That 
was just the reality, the survival reality. So, a lot 
of your education has come from living. 

Hazel: I learned as I went. I didn’t know 
anything when I left home. Nothing. We were 
so isolated. And it was such a primitive way 
that we grew up, women were so kept down. 
They were slaves to the men, that’s what they 
were. They stayed home, they had the kids. 
And they had nothing of their own. They 
could crochet and sew and do all that and 
cook, but that’s all they had. Coming from 
that and going to a city as big as Baltimore, 
going right into factory work, I really did not 
know how to handle myself. It was terrible 
culture shock. Particularly being around 
hard core women. That was the hardest thing 
for me. Because I was just the opposite. 

Hard core in what sense? 

Hazel: Oh, my gosh, they were already hit¬ 
ting the bars [/aughs] and going with boys. 
The stuff that came out of their mouths, I’ll 
never forget! I was in the restroom one day 
in one of these factories one day and there 
was this woman standing there saying exactly 
what she would do if she ever found the 
right kind of guy. [laughs] I just receded into 
the background, went into the toilet and 
said "Oh, my god.” I mean, she was so 
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explicit ... I had never heard talk like that. J 
And all of them had affairs. I remember 
being so shocked when the woman who lived 
next door ... I had gotten to like her a lot 
and I went places with her. When I came 
home one day, I stopped at her house and 
she had a guy in there! I remember being so 
shocked. I didn’t drink, I didn’t curse, 
smoke ... I didn’t do any of those things. I 
was like a fish out of water. \ So, I went 
from that to meeting guys I should not have 
been with—men like Allison was speaking 
of—men that could get violent, who left 
marks on my arm. The thing with me is that 
I fought back. I could throw things too! I 
was so small. I was probably 98 pounds 
soaking wet. ^ Then I started playing in 


bars, first with my brothers and with my 
friends. It was easy then, because they always 
took care of me. But after they quit, I start¬ 
ed freelancing with my bass and playing in 
other bands. That became harder. The guys 
just didn’t get it—they didn’t get that I was 
not going to succumb to them; that every 
time they made a pass at me, I would say no. 
Being thrust into an environment like that, 
I was with men that I shouldn’t have been 


with. And I think that is what probably 
started me going. I heard these people talk 
about women and make all these comments 
about women. That’s why I started writing 
songs like "Don’t Put Her Down.” I began 
to learn how to put those words together. I 
didn’t know I could write a song. 

Sounds like you learned by doing it. 

Hazel: I did. I was so surprised when I 
looked down one day and someone said 
something about me and said "she’s a 
writer.” [laughs] "Oh, I’m a writer!?” 

Which is so cool, and such a close connection 
to the punk stuff. Allison, one of the things that 
was so inspiring about early Bratmobile was 
that you just kind of got up and did whatever 
you were going to 
do. People might 
laugh—all the older 
musicians would 
say “this is kid 
stuff”—but you 

would see the 
young girls bopping 
along. You know 
that just by being 
up there and doing 
your thing, Bratmobile was this giant “you can 
do this thing too” message, which was so 
important. 

Hazel: Well, that was kind of the way we 
started in Baltimore too. No one in my 
family ever did that. There were II kids, 
and I was the only girl that did music. And 
they all looked askance at me. One time 
when I said something to a family member 
about getting into music, she said "Well, 


maybe if you had started a long time ago, 
but you can’t do it now.” But I was proba¬ 
bly in my early 2 Os! [/aug/15] 

Did you have a sense of how your example 
might infect other young women or girls with 
their own sense of the possibilities? 

Allison: We had a lot of young girls come up 
to us and say "Oh, you inspired me to . . .” 
One girl said ,r You inspired me to stand up 
to my teacher who was making fun of me all 
the time.” Or you know, "I told my principal 
off at my school.” Or "I got rid of my 
boyfriend.” Or something like that. 

Hazel: Wow. 

Allison: Sometimes I think "How could I 
inspire anybody, just by acting goofy! ?” I’m 
just doing my thing, expressing myself. 
Sometimes it’s just for fun, for my own 
entertainment. 

Hazel: We forget back when we didn’t see that, 
how many people think they can’t do that. 

Allison: Yeah, I think you’re right. 
Because sometimes I just think I’m being 
a show-off or something. I think there 
was a time when I was shy, when I was 
younger and went through this domestic 
violence in my home and a divorce with 
my parents and then huge changes in our 
family life and also becoming a lot poor¬ 
er than we were originally. The shame of 
that when you are young . . . you don’t 
know what is happening. 

Hazel: Yeah, I mean, when people used to 
give me shoes, I wouldn’t wear them. 

Why? 


“You don’t know my name, but you sure 
know my face / You’ve seen me a million 
times in some laboring place / Although 
we’re worlds apart, I’m in your daily plan / 
for I bring you fame and fortune with my 
own two working hands.” 
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Hazel: Well, because they were my friend’s. 
And if I wore my friend’s shoes . . . 

... then you were no longer on the same level? 

Hazel: Yes—I’m so poor she has to give me 
her shoes. 

Allison: I didn’t grow up what I would call 
"poor” necessarily, but we lived in kind of a 
farming community in northern Washington 
State, and in the divorce we moved out to this 
country house that was kind of run down. We 
didn’t realize that at first, but when we moved 
to Olympia, all of a sudden we were in a small 
run-down house in an upper middle class 
area. All my friends had much more money 
than we did. My mom did at least own her 
own house. That is some money right there. 
But compared to all our friends, we didn’t 
have anything. I was so ashamed of this at that 
young age. "They have all this and we don’t. 
They get rides to school and we don’t.” We 
had to walk to school—and it rains about 
everyday there! It did take a while to over¬ 
come that shame and to end up being proud 
of my mom and my family. 

Hazel: Proud of where you came from. 

Allison: Yeah. It started making sense when 
I started to do music, like I had to wait that 
long before I had confidence and pride in 
my own experience to feel comfortable 
expressing myself. 

Hazel, there is this real strong sense of pride 
in your songs, like “By the Sweat of my Brow”, 
“Working Girl Blues”, or “Mama’s Hands”. A 
lot of these seem to be written out of this vis¬ 
ceral sense of what it means to be a woman in 
a working class environment. A sense that you 


are valuable, that the struggles of your life are 
actually the stuff of great dramas, not just 
what the “important” people do. That this is 
the real thing. 

Hazel: That’s right. I’ve just written a song 
about that. Here are some of the words: 

4 

"You don’t know my name, but you sure 
know my face / You’ve seen me a million 
times in some laboring place / Although 
we’re worlds apart, I’m in your daily plan / 
for I bring you fame and fortune with my 
own two working hands.” 

Allison: That’s amazing. 

There are very few artists, men or women, 
who articulate a class sense, but fairly early on 
you were making those connections. How did 
that aII come to pass? 

Hazel: I think it started when I entered the 
workforce. I don’t think I was conscious of 
it before. But once I entered the work¬ 
force, I could see where at this one factory 
the women were doing the same thing on 
this one job and the men were getting 
much more money. And even though it was 
a union plant, the AFL-CIO said "Surely 
you don’t think that women should get paid 
as much as men!” [/flughs] This was way back 
when, but that was the environment, and I 
began to question it a long time ago. 

A lot of bluegrass and country musicians, at 
least the older generations, had similar experi¬ 
ences growing up in a working class, blue col¬ 
lar kind of way. Yet a lot of them didn’t sing 
about that kind of stuff. Were you ever scared 
that people wouldn’t listen to you because you 
would offend them? 


Hazel: A lot of times I had to watch where I 
played certain songs—at certain bluegrass 
festivals they would not have liked it. You 
could sneak one in every now and then. I 
have always led probably three lives: I played 
the folk festivals, they were always more tol¬ 
erant of things like that; I played bluegrass 
festivals; and then I would sometimes do the 
workshops down at the Smithsonian. 

I know a lot of people put down DC. They say it’s 
a city of bureaucrats; that we “don’t create cul¬ 
ture here, you import it.” But how can they say 
that with people like yourself, Bernice Johnson 
Reagon [who was part of the Freedom Singers 
and is in Sweet Honey in the Rock, and who 
now works at the Smithsonian], Gil Scott Heron 
[a wonderful jazz performer, protest musician 
and activist], and the whole DC punk scene. 
There is such a wide variety of really world-class 
artists here. You’re working in different styles, 
but a certain spirit is shared; a spirit that says 
that music is more than just entertainment, that 
it’s about the real stuff of people’s lives. The 
heart and soul of it. And that it has to be 
expressed politically as well as these other ways. 

Hazel: It is the poetry of life. 

Again, with the question of how you two con¬ 
nect, I think it’s the soul, not the sound. For 
instance, both of you have always recorded for 
independent labels. Hazel, you have been with 
Folkways and Rounder primarily . . . 

Hazel: Mostly with Rounder. I started with 
Folkways, but have been with Rounder 
since 1973- 

. . . and both of you have friends who are on 
major labels. How do you feel about that world? 
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Hazel: I never tried to get on a major 
label. If they approached me, I would turn 
them down. 

Your tone sounds pretty militant—it is a familiar 
one in the punk world I walk in! I mean, Allison 
is with Lookout right now, but she has mostly 
recorded for Kill Rock Stars. 

Allison: Right, the ethics are supposed to 
be anti-major label and anti-corporate. 

Hazel: I’ve been to Nashville and I’ve been 
behind the scenes, sitting in on meetings, 
so I have heard them talk. It is pretty amaz¬ 
ing what they want to do to you. They think 
of you as a product instead of a person. I 
don’t really think that you can sell a person’s 
soul, and you can’t sell the music that comes 
from down in their soul. They can polish it 
up and sell some commercial thing that they 
want to put out there to make money, but the 
stuff that comes from way, deep down . . . 
they can’t sell that. 

And that is what is beautiful, each in their own 
way, about labels like Folkways and Rounder 
or Kill Rock Stars, Dischord, and K—they exist 
to put out the music pure and unadulterated. 

Allison: Or even smaller than that, individ¬ 
uals who will make a record label just to put 
out one record and then never put out 
another one! 

Hazel: Well, that’s the way Rounder start¬ 
ed. Talk to Ken Irwin about how they start¬ 
ed, you wouldn’t believe it. 

Well, what might be coolest of all is that I 
might hear the story and it would be new to 
me, and yet sound strangely familiar. . . 

Allison: ... in that it rings true to the expe¬ 
rience of how our own friends got started. 

Hazel: Well, they were listening to music 
that they knew was not going to get record¬ 
ed, so they did it themselves. The first guy 
they recorded was this weird character, a 
banjo picker from down in the mountains 
somewhere who played this weird style of 
banjo. It was not what you would go after at 
all if you were serious about starting a com¬ 
mercial record label! 

Well, this might be a good place to bring this all 
around ... A lot of what we have been talking 
about is how different communities that seem so 
distant from one another or even in opposition to 


each other, might actually share a certain spirit. 
Like Rounder and Kill Rock Stars—I think they 
do share a certain spirit, and this connection is 
not just some academic curiosity. Just think how 
important it is for disparate groups of marginal¬ 
ized people to connect and gain strength from 
each other. I get immense inspiration from the 
history of struggle that you represent, Hazel, just 
as I get it from people who are basically my 
peers like Allison, or others in Riot Girl, Positive 
Force, Dischord, K, Kill Rock Stars and beyond. 
In the end, it is all about a vision of a world that 
values people more than profit, I think. II Which 
brings me to my last question: I look around 
and, sadly, I seem to see a world increasingly in 
sway to the “Money God,” if you will. What is 
the role of the artist—or any individual person 
for that matter—in the face of this? It can feel a 
bit overwhelming sometimes. Where do you find 
hope or inspiration? 

Hazel: I guess you have to go back to where 
you started, to yourself and people like you. 
If you don’t, you’re going to get under that 
boot heel again. You have to keep on keep¬ 
ing on with the kind of people that encour¬ 
age you and inspire you. There are plenty of 
people out there, you just have to seek them 
out. I think it really is turning around like 
that, away from the fake stuff, people seem 
to be turning around to the old songs. Look 
at all the recordings that have just come out, 
like Patty Loveless’s and Dolly Parton’s new 
records. People are starting to realize that 
all this polished homogenized music isn’t 
real, that it doesn’t fill your cup. It gets so 
bad on the radio, I just have to turn it off! 
[laughs ] It just doesn’t cut it; it doesn’t feed 
our souls the way they need to be fed. I 
think we have to go back to basics. 

Allison, it is now 10 years after all the hoopla 
around Nirvana and punk, and the under¬ 
ground still continues. You’ve been on the road 
a lot recently—what have you seen? 

Allison: I think you are right, Hazel, some 
people are really hungry for something that 
feels more primal or from the heart. I think 
people want stuff that is still . . . punk. What 
I have enjoyed with touring again in an all¬ 
girl band is that some people seem really 
relieved and excited to see us! Often I will 
go to other, more'arty shows and people are 
just standing there, they don’t seem to be 
enjoying themselves or feeling anything—life 


just is not flowing through it! So, to be out 
there and getting this kind of reaction 
makes me happy. J But we’ve gotten some 
criticisms as well, like we are too old or 
something. It just shows that the scene is 
really youth-based, as opposed to the coun- 
try/bluegrass world where sometimes as you 
get older you are more respected. 

Hazel: Well, it has happened that way for 
me . . . 

To see you in your 60s, still on fire with what 
you were about in the beginning, to me, that is 
really exciting. Especially coming from a youth- 
based culture where people over 30 can be 
looked as if they have one foot in the grave. I 
think we can take some real inspiration and 
lessons from you, at your age, still living life in 
a deep, soulful way and expressing it in art and 
other forms of work. In other words, that this 
stance is for your whole life, not just for when 
you were "young and idealistic.” 

Hazel: Well, my whole career has been like 
that. I haven’t sold out. 

And, to me, that can be the inspiration for us 
as we look towards new challenges. 

Hazel: Well, I think you got it right when you 
said a while back about how we all connect. I 
mean, we all came from diverse backgrounds, 
places, and music and everything, yet we’re all 
connected without having known each other. 
Somehow it happened. 

And maybe that’s the magic, the hope for us? 

Hazel: Yeah, that’s the magic. You know, 
some people thought it was laughable that 
I was going to have this interview in Punk 
Planet. And I thought about it and said, "If 
you leave yourself open and don’t put 
these labels on people, you’d be surprised 
that we have more in commonalties than 
we do in differences.” ® 


Mark Andersen is the co -founder of the punk activist 
collective Positive Force DC and co-author of Dance 
of Days: Two Decades of Punk in the 
Nation’s Capitol. He would like to thank Ha&lfor 
hosting Allison and himself Brian Dussfor the photog¬ 
raphy, Emmaus Services for the Aging for the trans¬ 
portation. And he would like to give extra special thanks 
to his beloved, Tulin Oyleger, for her invaluable editing 
and transcription assistance. Mark can be reached via 
e-mail at: emmausdc@aol.com. 
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O n the evening of March 27th, 2002, Abdel- 
Basset Odeh walked through the main 
entrance of the Park Hotel, located in the 
center of the Israeli coastal city of Netanya, 
carrying a large bag. The hotel s armed guard 
was elsewhere in the hotel carrying out a security check. Odeh 
walked into the dining room, where hundreds of Israelis were 
participating in a Passover service and detonated the bomb in his 
bag. Twenty people were killed instantly in the blast and hun¬ 
dreds were sent to nearby hospitals with injuries, some of them 
ultimately fatal. 

Thirty-two hours later, at 3:30 in the morning on March 
29th, the Israeli Army rolled into Ramallah, the unofficial capital 
of the Palestinian Authority, guns blazing. "Operation Defensive 
Shield” had begun. Hundreds of tanks and thousands of troops 
surrounded or occupied Palestinian villages and cities. Soon most 
of the West Bank would be under strict military curfew and anyone 
who ventured out of their homes or wherever they happened to be 
when the invasion began, risked death. 

At home in Chicago, I was able to follow developments in the 
West Bank through reports from internationals who were infiltrating 
Israel’s "closed military zones” to assist Palestinians locked-down in 
their own homes and to confront, nonviolently, the Israeli army. J 
read about people marching past Israeli soldiers and snipers to deliv¬ 
er aid, walking and riding with ambulances that had previously not 
been allowed to reach the dead, and challenging the curfews that kept 
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the Palestinians from buying groceries or even taking sick 
injured, and in some cases dead, loved ones to the hospital. 

The internationals were working with a network of 
Palestinian organizations committed to nonviolent resistance 
to Israel’s decades-old occupation of the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. One of those organizations, the International 
Solidarity Movement, put out a desperate plea for more 
internationals to come to the West Bank. 

I decided to go. I wanted to do what I 
could to help these people who had 
been working beneath the storm of 
perpetual violence—people who 
were now in the midst of it—and to 
force the point, creatively and 
nonviolently, that peace will not 
„ come to either side until unjust 
Israeli occupation of the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip and the 
equally horrifying violence of 
Palestinian suicide bombings 
has ended. 

On April 9th, 2002, I 
arrived with five friends and 
fellow activists at the Ben 
Gurion Airport in Tel Aviv. 

.What follows is the story of 
our trip. 
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Ramallah 

We left early for Ramallah, where a population of more than 
50,000 Palestinians were under a two-week-old, 24“hour curfew. 
Israeli soldiers and snipers had "shoot to kill” orders for anybody 
who dared venture out of their home. The city had been declared a 
"closed military zone,” which means no foreigners and absolutely 
no journalists. 

In order to enter the city, our little group of six had to avoid 
the Israeli checkpoint that controlled the movement of any 
Palestinian who had business or a home in Ramallah by walking 
(and sometimes running) through the brush just south of the 
checkpoint, a local driver as our trail guide. Once we were safely 
inside the military zone, a taxi driver with whom we had made 
advance arrangements met us and drove us about a mile into 
Ramallah and stopped. He would not go any further for fear of 
Israeli snipers who were situated in many of the city’s tall buildings. 
This was the first time anybody had said anything about snipers. 

We stepped out into the empty road and looked all around us. 

I stared at windows and rooftops. Nothing. 

A Red Crescent ambulance happened to pass by. Its driver 
stopped and offered to take us to the Sheik Zayed hospital, his des¬ 
tination and ours. There we had arranged to meet two organizers 
for the International Solidarity Movement (ISM), Huwaida Araf 
and her fiance, Adam Shapiro. We had heard that tanks and troops 
surrounding the hospital might block our passage. 

Hie Sheik Zayed hospital was the site of a mass grave dug several 
days earlier in its parking lot as a temporary burial ground for 29 
Palestinians, including one American citizen. The Israeli invasion 
and siege had been deadly and the morgue at the hospital quicky filled. 
There was nowhere else to put the bodies but in the parking lot. 

We sped around blind corners on narrow streets. Coming 
down a steep hill about three miles from the hospital, we spotted a 
tank and an armored personnel carrier (APC). In Ramallah, the 
only vehicles on the streets were tanks, APCs, and ambulances (I 
guess you could also count the mangled cars that peppered the 
roadside—crushed by tanks during the invasion). 

Suddenly a soldier appeared. He crouched on one knee, 
aimed his M-16 directly at the ambulance, and fixed his eye to his 
gun’s sight. We stopped. The driver began slowly back up the hill in 
reverse. Several more soldiers appeared, some of them taking aim 
and some motioning us to come closer. The driver stopped for a 
long, quiet moment, and then began to roll slowly down the hill. 
We all held our passports up to let them know there were interna¬ 
tionals in the car. Israeli troops had been harassing, arresting, and 
even shooting ambulance drivers since the start of the invasion. We 
had no idea what to expect. 

When we got to the soldiers at the bottom of the hill we 
stopped again. Eight M-l6s and a tank barrel were aimed at us. The 
soldier directly to my left looked tired and scared. That scared me. 
Our driver was ordered out of the car and asked a few questions in 
Arabic. Then we were ordered out, with all of our bags. "No sud¬ 
den moves,” I whispered, in movie-script default mode, as we- 


inched our way out of the ambulance. We lay our bags out on the 
ground and opened them. There was shooting in the distance. 
After a not-so-thorough search a few of the soldiers asked us ques¬ 
tions while the others encircled us. The soldier who had first struck 
me as tired and scared now just looked cautiously curious. 

"Why are you here?” he asked, not quite meeting our eyes. 

"We came to bring medicine and food to people under cur¬ 
few,” said one member of our group. 

"Don’t you know there are terrorists here? It is dangerous,” 
he replied, "do you think you can bring peace?” 

"We don’t know,” we said, in a sort of unison drone. 

Then Kathy, my roommate and co-worker, stepped in, "We 
are here because we know that our government pays for much of 
what is going on here and we feel a responsibility to intervene non- 
violently in this terrible situation.” 

"We did not ask for this, it is the Palestinian leadership, bad 
leaders, they are responsible for this,” replied the soldier. 

"But over half of the people here are children,” Kathy said, 
"and children can’t be bad leaders, they can only be children!” 

"I know there are children here,” he replied solemnly and a 
bit impatiently, looking off into the distance, "but there are also 
terrorists. You cannot drive to the hospital.” 

"Then we will walk,” replied Greg, another member of our 
group. He began walking towards the tank and APC that partially 
blocked our path. 

"Stop! You cannot walk either,” demanded the soldier, who 
then paused and looked around. Directly in front of us was a sol¬ 
dier on one knee, holding each of us briefly in his cross-hairs, one 
person at a time. 

"Don’t you understand that you make the terrorists happy 
when you come here to help them?” the soldier continued. 

’We are here to help the innocent people in Ramallah who are 
being terrorized and killed every day,” replied Kathy. 

"We do not kill innocent people.” 

"We read Ha’aretz [an Israeli paper, printed in Hebrew and 
English] every day and we know innocent people are being killed,” 
Kathy said. 

"Do you think I like this?” the soldier demanded, "I don’t 
want to be here. But do you know what Arafat wants, he wants mur¬ 
der. Why do you want to help a murderer,” he asked. 

At that moment there was an enormous explosion and sus¬ 
tained machine-gun fire. It was coming from directly behind us 
and it was really loud. Startled, two members of our group stepped 
^away to smoke, the others drifted back towards the ambulance. 

To our surprise and the surprise of the soldier, Kathy and I 
didn’t flinch. We continued our conversation. 

"Maybe there is another way to look at our presence here,” I 
replied, "We are here operating beneath the level of the leaders who 
we believe do not want real peace. I think you and I have more in 
common than you have with Sharon or than I have with Arafat, 
wouldn’t you agree?” 

He agreed. 
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While the group was gathering their things, I wandered out to 
part of our group . . . We were on the road, just outside the hospital 
twenty feet in front of us, a tree branch — sliced by a bullet — 






"So please, let us go to the hospital,” Kathy responded. 

Silence. Then the soldier spoke again, "You know, it is not 
just the Palestinians who are suffering.” 

"We want a just peace for both sides,” I responded, "We want 
to see an end to all of the violence.” 

"It is too late,” insisted the soldier, "there can be no peace now.” 

"It is difficult to see a way out, but ..." 

"Why don’t you work on behalf of the Jews? Why can’t you be 
objective?” he yelled. 

At that moment, another soldier came up and began speaking 
in Hebrew to the guy we were talking with. Then, suddenly, we were 
told we could get back into the ambulance and push ahead towards 
the hospital. 

• • • 

The Sheik Zayed Hospital is across the road from the much 
larger Ramallah hospital. It was on that road, just yards from the 
hospital, that an elderly woman with a walker was shot dead by an 
Israeli sniper just weeks earlier. In the parking lot we saw the mass 
grave we had all read about. It was empty; the killing was less fre¬ 
quent II days into the siege, giving hospital workers the window 
they needed to dispose of the bodies properly. 

The hospital was in better shape than the doctors and other 
hospital staff. One doctor hadn’t left the hospital gates in two weeks 
for fear of a run-in with an Israeli army unit—or worse, a sniper’s 
bullet. An ambulance driver I met hadn’t been home in two weeks 
either. He calls his wife and children every two hours to tell them 
he is safe. A nurse lost her closest childhood friend one week ear¬ 
lier when an IDF sniper killed him on the road in front of the hos¬ 
pital, not far from where the old woman was shot. 

Huwaida and Adam met us in the parking lot. We followed 
them inside for a briefing on the situation in Ramallah. Huwaida 
is a Palestinian-American from Detroit. Adam is an American Jew 
from Brooklyn. They live together in an apartment behind the 
hospital. The poetry of a Palestinian and a Jew, engaged to be mar¬ 
ried and spearheading a growing movement of nonviolent resis¬ 
tance to the Israeli occupation from their Ramallah apartment was 
not lost on any of us, except maybe them. They were all business. 
There was much work to be done. 

As we met, a CNN crew came in to the hospital lobby to shoot our 
meeting for a short piece about ISM that would air on CNN 
International. The camerawoman struggled to remove a big, black flak 
jacket with "TV” written in bright yellow tape on the front and back. 

After the meeting at the hospital we decided to walk three 
blocks to Huwaida’s and Adam’s place where we could discuss pos¬ 
sible actions for the next day. While the group was gathering their 
things, I wandered out to the road between the two hospital build¬ 
ings with Alexandra, a Swede who was part of our group. She want¬ 
ed to film a car that had been rolled by a tank and pushed onto a 
sidewalk. We were on the road, just outside the hospital gate when 
a shot rang out from the tall building overlooking the hospital. 
About twenty feet in front of us, a tree branch—sliced by a bullet- 
fell to the ground. An Israeli sniper was shooting at us. 


It was a bit stunning. It didn’t take long for me to realize how stu¬ 
pid we were to be wandering where two unarmed and harmless people 
had been gunned down in two weeks. By the time I was back in the hos¬ 
pital, word had spread that the big American had been shot at. One by 
one, the doctors came to me laughing and shaking my hand. At one 
point, four doctors were checking my pulse simultaneously while 
laughing uproariously. It was a bizarre bonding experience. 

We were shot at four more times as we headed to Huwaida’s 
and Adam’s place. Adam convinced us that all of the shots were 
warning shots. We took his word for it and walked calmly as the 
shots rang out behind us. 

We spent the night at the hospital, taking turns watching the 
door, prepared to notify the hospital staff and the media if Israeli 
soldiers tried to enter the hospital, as they had one week before, 
when 100 internationals (mostly Italians) physically blocked the 
soldiers from entering. In other cities, Israeli soldiers had ordered 



It seems that no home in the Jenin refugee camp was left untouched. 
The homes that were not completely destroyed were partially bulldozed, 
shelled, burned, or ransacked and looted, (ah photos & captions by Jeff Guntzei) 


all staff and patients out of hospitals, in some cases arresting doc¬ 
tors for "aiding terrorists.” 

The soldiers did not come. 

• • • 

The next morning I was in the hospital’s waiting room when I 
heard desperate shouting and a scuffle. A man who had been beat¬ 
en bloody by Israeli soldiers was in shock and trying to run out into 
the street to get at them, wherever they were. Three doctors were 
trying to subdue him. There was a real fear that if he had run out 
into the street he would have been shot dead by a sniper. Soon he 
was under control and back in the hospital. 

For our second day in Ramallah, we agreed to divide our 
efforts. Some of us could accompany ambulances making house 
calls while the rest would defy the curfew by walking to the office of 
the Union of Palestinian Medical Relief Committees (UPMRC) to 
assist in deliveries of food and medicine to families. 

Kathy and I chose to do the walk with three members of our 
group. Four journalists who had filtered into the hospital early that 
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morning followed behind us filming, snapping photos, and asking 
questions. Two of them wore flak jackets and one of them was also 
wearing a huge white helmet. We dressed in white clothes—some bor¬ 
rowed from the hospital. Adam led us waving a large white flag, which 
was quickly becoming a recognized symbol of the internationals. 

We had walked about one block when we spotted an Armored 
Personnel Carrier (APC) at the intersection three blocks ahead of 
us. On top of the APC were a mounted machine gun and a soldier; 
another soldier, bearing an M-l6, crouched in front of the APC. 
Both were aiming at us. We stopped. A soldier yelled something. 

Adam yelled back, "I’m sorry I can’t hear you.” 

One of the soldiers fired. 

"I hear your bullets,” Adam replied. ”We’re going to deliver 
food, we are all foreigners.” 

We waited. There were shots in the distance. The soldiers 
ahead of us seemed to be engaged in some sort of operation that 
drew them out of the APC. They were moving around. We were a 

distraction. We 
began walking very 
slowly, then 

stopped, and again 
called out our 
intent to deliver 
food. Adam asked 
to speak to the 
commander, with 
whom he has spo¬ 
ken before. Then 
he asked for some 
signal that we could 
pass. Nothing. We 
resumed our slow 
march, white flag 
held high. We 
heard a dynamite 
explosion nearby. 
The soldiers were 
blowing their way 
into a building. 

We stopped 
again and Adam 
called, "Soldiers, we wish to proceed, may we approach to speak 
to you?” 

After a long silence we decided to turn back and try again 
later. We worried that the soldiers would do something stupid to 
deal with their "distraction.” Turning around, we walked back 
slowly in the direction of yesterday’s sniper fire. 

While we were engaged in our sort-of-stand-off, Alexandra 
had ducked into a narrow alley full of children playing just out of 
view of the Israeli soldiers. She was called into a home and returned 
with a heart medicine prescription for a middle-aged woman who 
couldn’t reach the hospital to fill it because of the snipers and the 


soldiers. The hospital was one block away. 

We returned to the hospital, got the heart medication, and 
decided to head back to the alley, white flag waiving, risking 
another confrontation with our friends with the APC. We were 
pleased to see that the soldiers had moved on. We decided again to 
make our way to the UPMRC offices. Just as we were getting ready 
to walk on, a man approached us to ask if we could get an ambu¬ 
lance to take his feverish son to the hospital. We decided to escort 
the boy ourselves. 

All of the back and forth was wearing on my nerves. Each trip 
to and from the hospital meant walking past the tall building we 
believed housed the sniper who had shot at Alexandra and I the day 
before. Now we had a young Palestinian boy with us. Snipers had 
shot boys younger than this one many times since the start of the 
Intifada. I walked between the boy and the building. I had images 
of the two of us centered in a rifle’s crosshairs. 

I felt enormous relief when we were safe inside the hospital gates. 

While we were regrouping in the hospital’s parking lot an 
ambulance sped by on its way to the emergency intake doors, fol¬ 
lowed by a beat up jeep with the letters "TV” written with white 
gaffer’s tape on the side and back windows. Inside the ambulance 
was the body of 28-year-old Manel Sofran, who had been shot in 
the head by an Israeli sniper as she leaned out of a glass-enclosed 
sunroom calling her husband Sami and their four children to 
come in from the garden of their three-story apartment building. 

"This,” a Palestinian relief worker said to me, "is the occupation.” 

Shaken and unsure, we started off for the UPMRC offices. I 
felt a small but hollow sense of victory as we passed the location of 
the soldiers we had confronted just an hour earlier. We turned and 
headed up a hill. The streets of Ramallah were empty and ruined. 
Bullet casings of all varieties littered the streets. The Israeli Army 
had shot up banks, Internet cafes, bars, clothing stores, medical 
relief offices, civil service organizations, and homes. Tanks had 
bulldozed power lines, dumpsters, and street signs. 

But the houses were full. Every once in awhile, somebody 
would lean out of an upper window to say hello or just look at us, 
wondering. A woman from Los Angeles came down for a quick 
visit. A man planting a tree in his garden showed us the bullet cas¬ 
ings he had collected around his yard. It was surreal. 

Occasionally, an APC would rumble by us on a nearby street, 
but we didn’t encounter any soldiers until the very end of our walk. 
They were right out of a war movie: two young men in fatigues with 
a lazy grip on their M-l6s clearly bored out of their minds and 
^blasting Bob Marley’s "I Shot the Sheriff’ from a nearby stereo. 
They made us open our bags and barely even looked into them. 
Soon we were on our way. 

At the UPRMC offices, workers took us on a tour of the dam¬ 
aged building. Two apartments where families lived were heavily hit 
with damage to the ceilings, walls and floors. Every window was 
shattered—there was glass everywhere. The clinic’s reception room 
and examining room were similarly damaged, but had also been 
ransacked. A copy machine had been thrown to the floor and 



Residents of the camp were collecting pieces of 
human bodies found in the street. This man holds 
up what he believes is a bone from a human leg. 



Ahmad, our driver slammed his door. “Fucking motherfuckers!” he 
apartment in Chicago. He worked at a liquor store there. Tearing 
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smashed. All of the patient files had been stolen. Fearing another 
visit by the Israeli Army, workers had written "medical clinic” in 
Hebrew on a dry-erase board outside the door of the only 
unscathed office. International law prohibits the destruction of 
medical facilities in a war. 

After seeing the damage, I was assigned to an ambulance and 
given a UPMRC/Red Crescent vest to identify me as a medical 
relief worker. Alexandra and I accompanied a doctor and two 
UPMRC volunteers on food and medicine deliveries to various 
homes that had requested help. The trip through Ramallah neigh¬ 
borhoods was successful and without incident. 

Returning to the Sheik Zayed Hospital, we learned that IDF 
soldiers had shot Arduf Mussa Khandil, a 23 year-old mentally 
retarded man whom I had seen on the hospital grounds just hours 
earlier. Apparently he had wandered out into a street behind the 
hospital. Witnesses saw II Israeli soldiers chasing him. They specu¬ 
lated that the young man was frightened by the sight of soldiers and 
ran. He was unarmed. They shot him dead. 

Scott, a member of our group, visited the morgue to confirm 
the details of the day’s deaths. A third body was delivered to the 
morgue while we were out. It was the body of Mahmoud Farid 
Bawatma, who had been dead seven to 15 days, his body only dis¬ 
covered today. He was shot, but the details of his death are unclear 
except that the bullet had entered through his buttocks and exited 
through his head. The morgue was full again and the doctors were 
talking about digging a second mass grave. 

As we were leaving the hospital to attempt a return to East 
Jerusalem, two APCs rolled up the street and parked at the intersec¬ 
tion nearest the hospital. It was the same army unit that had stopped 
us on our way in. Now they were telling us we couldn’t leave. 

After five minutes of talking and IO minutes of waiting while 
they struck war poses, we were allowed to leave. 

We piled into a beat-up white minivan. Ahmad, our driver 
slammed his door. "Fucking motherfuckers!” he blurted as he turned 
the key. Ahmad, it turns out, used to live a mile from my apartment in 
Chicago. He worked at a liquor store there. Tearing through the empty 
streets of Ramallah, we laughed at what a small fucking world it is. 

"Fucking motherfuckers!” he yelled again suddenly. Ahead we 
spotted a now-familiar sight: a cadre of Israeli soldiers, a tank, and 
an APC. Ahmad is ordered out of the car (I prayed he drop the 
"motherfucker” bit. He does. In fact, his whole personality disap¬ 
pears). We watch through the windshield as he is ordered with a 
series of subtle finger motions to lift up his shirt and turn around. 
He is being checked for explosives. Another gesture from the soldier 
and he unbuckles his belt and unbuttons his pants. My heart sinks at 
the anticipation of the next order: drop your pants. It doesn’t come. 
Instead he is told to button and buckle up and hand over his ID. 

The soldier glances at the ID and returns it. They exchange a few 
quiet words. Ahmad walks back to the car. Passing the soldiers he 
glances at me in the rear-view-mirror and smiles a humiliated smile. 

"Fucking motherfuckers,” he mutters. 


A few minutes later, we were at the Qalandiya checkpoint, 
which we had avoided a day earlier. We were dropped off in a huge 
parking lot full of abandoned cars—their owners were locked out of 
the city by the curfew. 

We walked towards a short line in front of what looked like a 
militarized lemonade stand. It was my first time seeing a check¬ 
point. Beneath a canvas sheet, two female Israeli soldiers checked 
passports and interviewed Palestinians wishing to leave the city to 
visit friends or family, return to their own city or village, run an 
errand, or whatever. Just before the invasion, a good friend was in 
this very line at 2 AM, drunk and stoned after a night on the town 
with friends and was headed to her bed on the outskirts of East 
Jerusalem. She waited in line for hours while the movement of 
ordinary people from one city to another was approved or denied 
by the over-armed and bored soldiers. 

When our turn came, we flashed our passports and passed 
through the checkpoint answering only a handful of short ques¬ 
tions with even shorter answers. We passed through a walkway of 
chain link fence and barbed wire to the other side where we caught 
a taxi ride back to the YMGA in East Jerusalem. 

Jenin 

Back in East Jerusalem, everybody was talking about the refugee 
camp inside the city of Jenin, which is near the West Bank’s northern 
border with Israel. The Jenin refugee camp has the reputation of 
being the most militant and best-organized refugee camp in the West 
bank. Fierce fighting had followed the Israeli invasion of the small 
camp (it’s only one square kilometer in size). Twenty-three Israeli sol¬ 
diers and countless Palestinians had died in the battle. Witnesses 
inside the camp were reporting the bulldozing of entire neighbor¬ 
hoods. The narrow alleys of the camp were purportedly filled with 
decomposing corpses. Behind closed doors, Shimon Peres was 
reported by Ha’aretz to have called the Israeli operation inside the 
camp a "massacre.” Most of the men in the camp had been rounded 
up in the first days of the invasion. Women and children fled. The 
international community was demanding access to the camp to see 
what was really happening, but nobody was being allowed in. 

We learned of a small group leaving early the next morning for 
Jenin. We were invited to join them. I was apprehensive. Actually, I was 
scared. The YMGA was packed with internationals doing all levels of 
solidarity work in the West Bank, but nobody wanted to go to Jenin. 

Quietly, I agonized over the decision. I went online in the Y’s 
computer center and read everything I could find about the situa¬ 
tion inside the camp. When I went to bed at three in the morning, 
I was sure I wasn’t prepared for such a potentially traumatic and risky 
trip. When I woke up four hours later, I was of a different mind. 

Feeling as uncertain as I’ve ever felt, I piled into a bus with 
Kathy and a handful of unfamiliar faces and headed north. 

• • • 

Thousands of refugees from the camp who had been rounded 
up, detained and then released by the Israeli Army filled the villages 
surrounding Jenin. They stayed in homes, schools, and mosques. 
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In Taibeh, where we stayed for two days prior to entering 
Jenin, there were about 200 men and boys in a secondary school. 
We visited the school our first night in the area. It was quite a scene. 
A man yelling into a crackling bullhorn announced the names of 
men whose loved ones had come looking for them. For every third 
name or so there would be a match and a man would jump up from 
a card game or a dinner table and begin to look anxiously for 
whomever had come for him. 

We gathered in a classroom with a few men from the camp and 
a translator. They told us their stories and we began to piece 
together what had happened in the Jenin refugee camp. 

One man told us about being tied to his 13-year-old son and 
made to walk as human shields over the corpses of their neighbors 
in front of advancing tanks and soldiers. Another man told of a cell 
phone call from his brother who was still inside the camp trapped 
beneath the rubble of his home with 25 friends and family mem¬ 
bers, all alive. Every man we spoke with had been rounded up and 
detained by the Israeli Army early on in the invasion. They were 
forced to strip to their underwear, kneel on the ground for hours 
and sometimes days blindfolded with hands tied behind their 
backs. If you fell asleep, you were beaten awake. If you had to piss, 
you did it where you knelt. Some were released with the word 
"Terrorist” stamped in Hebrew on the cover of their ID cards. All 
were dumped—blindfolded, handcuffed, and virtually naked—at a 
petrol station near the Salem checkpoint, which separates the West 
Bank from Israel proper and also served as a detention and inter¬ 
rogation center. At the petrol station the men were picked up by 
locals who would give them clothes and take them to nearby villages. 

Every story had a drama and horror all it’s own, but taken 
together painted a dreadfully clear picture of absolute, systematic, 
and ruthless violence. The Israeli Army invaded the camp with 
brutal momentum. First came the aerial attack, then the tanks and 
bulldozers, followed by the soldiers. The army literally bulldozed a 
path to the center of the camp, where a group of resistance fighters 
were refusing to give themselves up. Soldiers advancing behind the 
bulldozers and tanks used sledgehammers and grenades to move 
from one house to another, in order to avoid encounters with 
resistance fighters in the streets. Whole families jumped from win¬ 
dow to window in order to evade the soldiers and the shelling. 
Others ran out into the street using whatever they had—in some 
cases their own underwear—as white flags to discourage the soldiers 
from firing at them. It didn’t always work. One 12-year-old boy we 
spoke with was shot holding such a white flag while running for his 
life with his family and neighbors. 

• • • 

After two days of collecting stories, five of us—three women 
and two men, all Americans—decided to make our way to Jenin. We 
were taken by car to Route 66, the main road into the city. Before 
we set off, however, we headed in the opposite direction, towards 
the Salem checkpoint, to confirm CNN reports of several refriger- 
ated trucks parked and waiting for the bodies from Jenin. 

On our way to the checkpoint, which divides Israel from the 


West Bank, we passed the petrol station where the Israeli Army had 
been dumping the men of Jenin Camp who had been detained 
during the invasion. In and around the petrol station we saw 
dozens of blindfolds and clipped plastic hand ties mixed with shells 
from big and little guns. It was an eerie sight. 

Arriving at the checkpoint, we found it bustling with military 
equipment and soldiers on their way to and from Jenin and its sur¬ 
rounding villages—many of them also occupied and under strict cur- 



This is the view from the doorstep of a young Palestinian medical relief work¬ 
er. Her fiance was killed in the fighting. Standing in her doorway looking in 
disbelief over the destruction we ask if there had been a road there. “No,” 
she said, “just homes.” 


few. Two soldiers videotaped us as we approached but no effort was 
made to stop us. We walked all the way through the checkpoint to 
where we had heard the trucks were parked. We didn’t see them and 
wasted no time turning around and heading back towards the West 
Bank on our way to Jenin. Passing back through the checkpoint we 
again encountered no resistance to our passing. We were off to Jenin. 

But we didn’t get far—only a few hundred yards from the 
checkpoint—before a police jeep pulled up and ordered us to stop. 
Soon there were two jeeps. We were warned about the danger ahead 
and instructed to turn back. We thanked the young men for their 
concern and told them it was our intention to press on and see for 
ourselves what was going on. The youngest officer grew frustrated. 

"Do you want me to radio my commander? Do you know what 
we call him?” he asked, with a dry smile, 'We call him 'the evil one.’” 

He was nervous. He was younger than all of us. Maybe 18. 
When he talked to me, he kind of talked over my shoulder or at my 
' chest. He only looked us in the eye when his sentences were fin¬ 
ished, and even then the contact was brief. 

"Do what you have to do,” I replied, "but we’re not going back.” 

He had been almost playful up to that point—he hadn’t taken 
us seriously. Now he was getting pissed. He walked to his Jeep to 
radio his boss. We waited while the other young officers just stared 
at us, a little bit disgusted and a lot bit befuddled. It was dry and hot. 

Once in a while an APC rumbled past. Only the drivers were 



One man told us about being tied to his 13-year-old son and 
advancing tanks and soldiers. Another man told of a cell phone 
of his home with 25 friends and family members, all alive. 
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visible. Their heads appear mounted, like the machine gun next to 
them. One driver bellowed "Old MacDonald” at us, climaxing with 
a strained and squeaky, "E-I-E-I-O.” 

I wasn’t sure what to expect when the commander finally 
arrived, but our arrest seemed imminent. Part of me was relieved 
that it would all be over soon. I don’t think I really believed we 
could get into Jenin, or that it even existed. The horrors we had 
heard in our interviews with the men from the camp gave the 
story—and the camp itself—a sort of mythical quality, like some¬ 
thing that had happened a long time ago, not something that was 
still going on within walking distance. 

I’m not sure if the "evil one” knew of his alias, but he seemed like 
the type of guy who would give it to himself. Whatever the case, he did¬ 
n’t carry it well. He had some papers with him declaring the area we 
were in and the road we were walking on a "closed military zone.” We 
went back and forth with him, but we were getting nowhere. 

"Don’t make us use force,” he pleaded, deadpan. 

"You will have to, if you want us to go back. We won’t do it on 
our own.” We said it like a mantra. 

Grace, Audrey, and Kathy sat down. The policeman threw his 
hands in the air. Israeli law requires that a woman police officer 
handle women arrestees. He couldn’t do a thing. Scott and I 
remained standing and were promptly put under arrest, stuffed in 
the back of a police jeep and driven to the checkpoint. 

At the checkpoint, we were made to wait on plastic chairs out¬ 
side of a small, white trailer. Inside the trailer a large man shuffled 
papers at a desk and paid us no mind. For a few minutes, we were 
all alone. It felt like waiting outside the principal’s office—we knew 
we were in trouble, but not what kind of trouble. 

Scott was called in first. I could only make out every few words, 
but the conversation seemed courteous. Scott put his bag on the desk 
and began pulling out the contents one by one, explaining each. 

Suddenly, the young man who first tried to persuade us away 
from Jenin showed up and took the empty seat next to me, laying 
his M-l6 in his lap, the barrel pointed at my crotch. 

"Gan you point that thing somewhere else,” I asked, "I plan to 
have kids one day.” 

"Sorry,” he replied, laughing a disarming laugh and pointing 
the gun at my knee. 

We made small talk until I was called into the trailer for my 
talking to. I was told the same thing as Scott: Try to get back into 
the West Bank and you will be deported and not allowed back to 
Israel for five years. 

After being processed, Scott and I were driven a few kilome¬ 
ters from the checkpoint by two police officers. They were differ¬ 
ent than the soldiers we had been dealing with. They looked like 
Chicago cops—big bellies and cynical faces. They tried to make 
small talk in the car, but the effort was fruitless. "Why don’t you 
visit Haifa?” one of them asked with a sarcastic smile, "It is beauti¬ 
ful this time of year.” 

"Maybe some other time,” I replied curtly, "when there isn’t a 


war going on.” 

We were dropped at an intersection and the policemen sped 
off. It was hot. We weren’t sure what to do. We called Kathy, Audry, 
and Grace. In a bizarre twist, they tell us that they had been given 
pastries, water, and sun block and sent on their way with a con¬ 
cerned, "be careful” from the powerless police officers. They were 
still walking towards Jenin but didn’t want to fully split off from us. 
It was decided that Scott and I would figure out our game plan and 
call them back. 

We contemplated a nearby road heading up a steep mountain 
into the Israeli Arab village of Salem and decided to walk to the top 
and see what we could see. Perhaps we could sneak back in. 

Salem looks over much of the northern part of the West Bank. We 
made our way to somebody’s backyard where we could see all the way 
to Jenin. The checkpoint was to our left. Rumani and Taibeh were 
down the mountain and over another. We started down the mountain. 

A little intuition and loads of dumb luck got us to a path that 
took us into the valley, over a mountain, and to the foot of 
Rumani. We had managed to cut wide around Salem checkpoint. 
We were back in the West Bank. 

From Rumani we needed to get back to Route 66 and catch up 
with the women, who were resting in the shade waiting on word 
from us. Tanks, APGs, jeeps, and ambulances roared by them every 
few minutes. Some were headed to Jenin; others were on their way 
out. Several stopped to ask what they were doing but none threat¬ 
ened arrest. 

Rumani also sits atop a mountain. We hiked to the highest 
point and scanned for soldiers and roads. Finally, we spotted 
Route 66. We were going back and forth on whether or not to take 
the mountain or look for a road when two men started yelling to us 
from a nearby yard. We walked over to them. They asked us what we 
were doing and we explained that we were trying to get to Jenin. 
They warned us that many of the villages between Rumani and 
Taybey were occupied and under curfew and that tanks were every¬ 
where. They led us to their home where they loaded us up with 
water and drew us a map, complete with tank positions. Soon we 
were on our way down a narrow dirt road, map in hand, hopes high 
with two young men from Rumani as escorts. 

One of our escorts walked beside us with his bicycle while the 
other went ahead as a scout. He rode to a blind corner and broke 
hard, laid the bike down, and started running toward us, frantically. 

We panicked. 

He laughed—it was a joke, the coast was clear. They sent us on 
our way. 

There was still heavy Army traffic on Route 66. A whole con¬ 
voy of military vehicles speeding away from Jenin and loaded with 
soldiers passed with barely a head turned. Then a bus loaded with 
reservists lumbered past us, leaving a wall of dust behind it. 

It was a tiny military jeep that finally stopped to see what we 
were up to. The door squeaked and creaked open and an officer 
looked us over. The sun was behind him, but he was squinting. 


made to walk as human shields over the corpses of their neighbors in front of 
call from his brother who was still inside the camp trapped beneath the rubble 
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"What are you doing?” He asked with a thick Israeli accent. 

"We’re going to Jenin,” Scott replied. 

"We’ve already been through the checkpoint and spoken with 
many soldiers and police officers,” I lied. 

The half-truth hung in the air for a few seconds. The officer 
shook his head slowly, looking at us suspiciously. He shut the door 
and sped off. 

We walked on, past a motel with a really attractive swimming 
pool, then a junkyard, then a concrete lawn ornament dealer. 
Everything was abandoned. 

Soon, to their disbelief and ours, we were reunited with the 
rest of our group. They were waiting in the shade of a tin roof in 
front of a small convenience store. We were still several kilometers 
from Jenin. We started off. 

At the edge of Jenin, we encountered not just a checkpoint, 
which we expected, but a military encampment. Soldiers were sun¬ 
ning themselves on tanks, pissing in fields, and sitting in the grass, 
talking. Most of the soldiers were reservists called to duty from 
their civilian lives just weeks earlier. As we approached the check¬ 
point, another busload of reservists arrived. We stopped to watch. 
We were invisible in the chaos of welcoming and processing the new 
guys, who fell out of the bus in clusters, M-l6s hanging awkwardly 
on their shoulders and banging against the door. Some of them 
glanced at us, but most just stared blankly in front of them. None 
of them looked towards Jenin. 

We walked closer. A group of soldiers approached us. We told 
them where we were headed and made like we were going to walk 
right through them, but they said to stop and we did. They offered 
us water. Kathy asked for coffee. Calmly they told us we would have 
to turn back, that it was not safe in Jenin. We told them we had 
been walking all day and that there was no way we would be turning 
back, "We must get to Jenin.” The man who seemed to be in charge 
called a man they referred to as "the General” over. 

The General was a short, stocky, cartoon character in a white 
Coca-Cola Gilligan hat. He clearly thought we were full of shit and 
quietly reiterated what the officer had told us minutes earlier. In a 
move that baffled the soldiers a bit, we broke into a huddle. We 
didn’t know what to do. We were split on trying to talk our way in 
and just walking through them. The latter strategy had worked for 
us once or twice already. I glanced up from the huddle at the sol¬ 
diers. The General had left. The soldiers looked curiously at us. We 
decided to talk some more. 

There was a soldier for each of us. We started to make our case. 
Scott, a devout Catholic, talked religion with one soldier; Kathy 
discussed post-holocaust Jewish writers with another. I don’t 
remember what I was talking about with my guy, but soon the con¬ 
versation turned back to our mission. 

"We cannot let you pass,” one soldier said, 'We have orders.” 

"Look,” replied Scott, "what if you were to turn your heads 
while we just walk on by. You never saw a thing!” Scott was amused 
by his strategy, our new friends were not. 


Suddenly there was a breakthrough. The soldier I had been 
speaking with looked past us to a farmer’s field that bordered Jenin. 

"Why don’t you walk back 100 meters, cut through that field, 
and enter Jenin from the far edge? That way we don’t have to dis¬ 
obey orders,” he said. 

We looked at each other, puzzled. 

"I think you might be bluffing,” I said with a tentative grin, 
"but I’m willing to give it a shot and look like an asshole if indeed 
you are.” 

We turned around and headed back in the direction from 
which we came. As soon as our back was to the soldiers, several of 
them began berating our new friend in Hebrew. He wasn’t bluffing. 

As directed, we walked IOO meters down the road and turned 
into a field. For the next two hours, white flag held high, we plowed 
through onion fields, then wheat fields, tripping and stumbling over 
ridges, confidant that we’d reach Jenin before the sun went down. 

At the edge of the city we spotted some children playing in an 
empty street in front of a horse stable. We figured the street, which 
picked up where the field ended, was safe. As we approached the 
children, they stopped and stared, utterly befuddled. They con¬ 
ferred and then ran in the opposite direction, leaving a red ball 
bouncing in the middle of the street. 

Just like Ramallah, people stared at us from windows and gar¬ 
dens. When we waved to them, some waved back. Others giggled or 
simply turned away. 

A woman with a cast on one arm approached us with a smile. 
In broken Arabic, we asked if there were any hotels open. She 
understood and led us to the school where she and her family were 
among 800 refugees, mostly woman and children, from Jenin 
camp sharing space. Inside the school it was chaos. 

We ducked out of the bedlam into a crowded but relatively 
orderly office where we met Dr. Jamil, who had been expecting us. 
He was glad to see us. Dr. Jamil is a general practitioner but also a 
public health administrator. He and a local dentist were working 
night and day, aided by a sturdy crew of young UPMRC volunteers, 
to coordinate distribution of food, water, medicine, and blankets, 
to run a 24-hour clinic, to organize clean-up, and to preserve 
some semblance of order in the school. He emphasized that the city 
had gone for 18 days without electricity, and that the school was one 
of the few places tonight where the electricity worked. 

When asked about the reports we had heard of deaths in the 
camp, Dr. Jamil’s eyes widened and he said, "I am asked again and 
again, how many have died. I try my best to tell what I know, but the 
truth is no one knows. It will take time.” He shrugged, but it was 
not the gesture of someone who had given up. 

He took us to the roof and pointed out the Jenin refugee camp, 
which, from where we were standing, was indistinguishable from the 
rest of the city. It is not a "camp” in the traditional sense. It had been a 
camp in the ’50s for Palestinians forced from their land by the creation 
of the state of Israel. Now, decades later, it was like any other city, with 
homes, restaurants, Internet cafes, and a hospital. Dr. Jamil and many 
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others had been trying to gain access to the camp for days. Again and 
again their ambulances were refused entrance by the Israeli Army. 

"We would like to go to the camp tomorrow," Scott said. 

"Please," Dr. Jamil replied, "I hope that you will.” 

• • • 

The next morning, we headed off, our trusty white flag flying, 
to enter the camp. 

The streets of Jenin City were empty. We followed tank and 
APG tracks to the edge of the camp where we spotted a big, blue 
truck full of bread. "UN” was painted on its side, in six-foot white 
block letters. The driver was standing in a blue helmet and flak 
jacket on a sidewalk near his truck. He was American. A handful of 
Israeli soldiers and an APC were blocking his way. It was a strange 
sort of standoff. 

We walked up a narrow road to avoid the soldiers and prompt¬ 
ly ran into several more. 

"You cannot enter the camp,” a soldier barked. 

"We must and we will enter the camp,” I replied, sick to death 
of the formalities. 

’Why don’t you come back in two days? We just have a project to 
finish. In two days, you can come back and look around all you want.” 

Looking over the soldier’s shoulder at burned out and bull¬ 
dozed homes I replied, "I see evidence of massive war crimes. I 
want to see everything.” 

"You should watch your language,” he replied, angrily. 



Hitan, age 20, digs through the rubble of her former home with her bare 
hands. She uncovers her coat and several university textbooks, including The 
History of Islamic Civilization. 


We started walking. The soldiers blocked us and pushed us bac^. 
They were getting angry. Still, they did not point their guns. Jenin 
was the only place where soldiers did not point their guns at us. 

We went back and forth for several minutes. One soldier 
asked, "Why do you want to inconvenience me? Why do you want 
to make me unhappy?” 

Finally, in a repeat of what happened the day before, a soldier 
suggested that we try our luck with another street—"perhaps you will 


not encounter any soldiers.” 

Following his suggestion, we zigzagged our way to the center of the 
camp, where Israeli shelling and bulldozers had killed coundess inno¬ 
cent civilians and resistance fighters and rendered an estimated 800 
families—4,000 people—homeless according to the United Nations. 

Walking on the rubble of what were once dozens, maybe hun¬ 
dreds of homes, we spotted a group of TV reporters in flak jackets 
and helmets. They were filming a charred body in a burned out 
home. Suddenly, a young woman yelled out to them from a ground 
floor apartment about IOO yards away. They hustled clumsily over 
and began taping. An old woman was inside, paralyzed below the 
waste and having difficulty breathing. Just as one reporter began his 
standing commentary, a sniper’s warning shot rang out from a 
nearby building. The news people disappeared and soon it is just 
my group of four left. 

Andres, a Swedish man in his early 20s who we met up with at 
the edge of the camp, began talking with the family in the home 
with the old woman. He convinced them to let us take her to the 
hospital. It was too much of a risk for them and the hospital was 
only three blocks away. 

They passed the old woman, screaming, through the window. 
We hobbled awkwardly over the rubble, carrying the terrified old 
woman over demolished homes and to a road full of soldiers. 

Though the Israeli government had been telling the world that its 
army was tending to the wounded and the dead inside the camp, the 
soldiers just watched us, dumfounded. We set the woman in the road 
between two groups of soldiers and sent Kathy off for a stretcher. 

I heard breaking glass to my left and looked over. I spotted a 
soldier peeking through the window of a third story apartment. I 
held up my hand and yelled to the soldier, not sure if he was a 
sniper, that we were American citizens (Andres, a proud Swede, 
did not appreciate this) and that we would be heading on our way 
to the hospital with the old woman as soon as possible. "Please, 
don’t shoot,” I added, pathetically. 

He didn’t shoot, and he wasn’t a sniper. He was just a bored sol¬ 
dier ransacking somebody’s home. He continued smashing things, 
throwing glasses and china from the window, as we carefully loaded 
the old woman onto the stretcher and walked her to the hospital. 

We walked some more on the outer edges of the camp. The 
houses that were not completely destroyed were shot up, burned, 
ransacked, and looted. By the time we got there, most of the camp’s 
13,000—15,000 residents were gone. Locals said about 2,000 to 
3,000 remained inside. The rest were refugees in surrounding vil¬ 
lages, in detention, or dead. 

Somehow, amidst all of this destruction, we were the only 
internationals inside the camp 

The Red Gross and United Nations were present, but unable to 
do much of anything. It would take another day to negotiate entrance 
for a big blue UN truck loaded with hundreds of bags of bread. A fleet 
of ambulances and trained relief workers faced the same struggle. 

At the edge of the camp near the UN truck, we joined a group 
of Palestinian medical relief workers who had decided to load up a 


speaking with looked past us to a farmer’s field that bordered Jenin. “Why don’t 
Jenin from the far edge? That way we don’t have to disobey orders,” he said. 
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rickety hospital gurney with five boxes of bread and canned food and 
two boxes of bottled water to deliver to people inside the camp. We 
tried to walk it through the soldiers, but they made a wall and we 
backed off, not wanting trouble for our Palestinian friends. In a 
perfectly timed moment, I get a call from a radio station in New 
York. "Today the Israeli Government is saying it is no longer block¬ 
ing aid to Jenin,” begins the interviewer, "what are you seeing?” 

Back at the school, we were invited to dinner with a family 
sharing a vacant beauty salon on the second floor. What a beauty 
salon was doing in an elementary school and how the family of five 
managed to secure the relatively swank accommodations, I didn’t 
know, nor did I care. I hadn’t eaten in over 24 hours and they had 
food and that was all that mattered to me. Our meal was a simple 
one of pita bread and imitation Nutella, which was closer in taste 
and consistency to chocolate frosting. I was maybe a bit too excited 
by the meal—only the children seemed to share my appreciation for 
bread and frosting. 

While feasting, I caught a look at myself in the wall of mirrors 
opposite me. I looked like shit. I hadn’t packed a change of clothes 
when I left Taibeh, and I had been wearing the same clothes for 
days. I didn’t even take off my socks to sleep, not knowing when or 
if I might need to be somewhere—or be out of somewhere—in a 
hurry. I had blood on my right pant leg from the old woman in the 
camp and the number of an Italian radio show written upside down 
on my shirt. Never have I felt so far from everything familiar to me. 

I went to my room and settled in with two cell phones for what 
would be a long night of interviews with radio stations from Ireland 
to Michigan. We were the first outsiders to get inside the camp, and 
there was plenty to tell. 

At about 9:00 PM tanks started rolling through the streets of 
Jenin city firing at nothing in particular. By 4:00 AM my interviews 
were finished and the firing had stopped. I was finally drifting to sleep 
when a tank suddenly rumbled up to the entrance of the school (just 
below my window). I dove for the floor with two cell phones and my 
phone book, expecting the worst. The tank fired a few times—thank¬ 
fully, not at the school—and rumbled off. It was a cruel prank. I won¬ 
dered if the Palestinians in the school even got out of their beds. 

• • • 

The next morning we were back in the camp. We spent most of 
the day at the edge of the camp talking to journalists, relief workers, 
and local doctors and medical volunteers who were being denied 
access to the camp by the Israeli Army. A Red Cross worker told me 
they were "paralyzed.” A UN truck driver cussed out an Israeli soldier. 
Mostly we just sat together and shook our heads. I was exhausted. 

• • • 

The next day the army started pulling out of the camp and the 
residents that were still there began the dangerous and gruesome 
task of locating and burying their dead. For days we had heard from 
soldiers that only "terrorists” were left in the camp when the worst 
of the invasion began. Standing at the foot of a hastily dug mass 
grave, I saw the burial of an elderly person and then a child. Every 


20 minutes or so, a sniper would fire a warning shot to disperse 
gathering crowds. The shots were ignored. 

Walking around the camp I saw part of a human body, cut 
clean above the waste and below the chest, lying in sewage. Later I 
spotted what appeared to be a leg bone, then a knee bone. Then the 
shell of a rocket fired by Israeli forces. In corners of the camp, the 
stench of decomposing bodies was overpowering. A young 
Palestinian medical relief volunteer gave each of us a piece of gauze 
soaked with perfume to hold over our noses. 

I watched a young woman dig through the rubble—virtually 
dust—of what was once her home with her bare hands. Her name is 
Hitan, she is an immaculately dressed 20-year-old woman univer¬ 
sity student. She pulls out a hip leopard print coat, then her uni¬ 
versity textbooks. She was laughing. Delirious. 

Nearby an old man was poking through twisted metal and con¬ 
crete blocks. Pointing towards him, "Do you know that man?” 
Kathy asked a man standing near her. "He is my cousin,” the man 
says, "that was our home. He is searching for his passport or his 
children’s documents.” 

Everybody I met inside the camp seemed numb. I am numb, too. 

Ramallah Again 

On our last full day in the West Bank, a group of about 30 of 
us gathered at the hospital in Ramallah to plan a march to the com¬ 
pound where Yasser Arafat and over 300 others had been besieged 
for weeks. A few dozen internationals had been sharing cramped 
quarters with Arafat, his closest advisors, and hundreds of others, 
and word was spreading quickly that an IDF commando raid on the 
compound to capture wanted men inside was imminent. The 
media had been flooding into Ramallah all morning. The French 
consulate visited the compound to beg the French citizens (most of 
the two dozen or so unarmed internationals inside were French) to 
come out. If there was a raid, a gun battle and bloodbath would 
surely follow. It seemed like the only way to stall the raid was to 
somehow insert more internationals. 

We divided into two groups. One group would attempt to 
enter the compound from the rear while the other group would be 
a diversion, acting as if they were going to enter the compound 
from the front entrance in order to draw soldiers and attention 
from the other entrance. I joined the diversion group. 

We set off on foot down the now-crowded streets of Ramallah. 
The curfew with its consistently enforced "shoot-to-kill” orders 
had been lifted only hours earlier. People swept dirt and bullet cas¬ 
ings from their doorstep and cleared broken glass from the side¬ 
walk. One family washed a car with a horribly mangled door, most 
likely hit by a passing tank or APG. Others brought their wounded 
neighbors and loved ones to the hospital for the first time. 

We passed the point where, days earlier (it seemed like months), 
I had first been shot at. Then we passed the intersection where a man 
with a machine gun mounted on an APC fired at our group as we 
attempted to reach medical relief workers on the other side of town 
to help deliver food and medicine to the besieged people of the city. 
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Near the compound the two groups parted ways, our group 
(about IO strong) headed for the front entrance of the compound, 
while the others headed for the rear. 

We were spotted by an army jeep about two blocks from our 
destination. We were not hard to spot. One man in our group was 
a Scottish member of parliament and carried a huge Scottish flag 
that kept flapping in my face. He didn’t laugh at any of my jokes 
about his flag. All of my jokes were funny. 

The jeep drove slowly past us and then sped away. It started to 
rain. We walked one more block and turned right. We were facing 
the front entrance of the compound. I recognized the hole the 
Israeli Army had blown in the wall (right next to the door, oddly 
enough) from a picture on the front page of the New York Times 
weeks earlier. There was a tank but no soldiers in sight. The tank 
was "sleeping” with its engine off and barrel pointed at the ground. 
We decided to proceed slowly. 

We were about 20 yards from the tank and 50 yards from the 
vacant entrance to the compound when the tank roared to life. It waved 
its barrel back and forth in an attempt to intimidate us. I was in the 
front and I pulled out a litde white flag cut from my YWCA pillowcase. 
We walked right up to the tank and then around it. The barrel of the 
tank followed me, less than a foot from my head, as I passed it on my 
way to the door. I help up my flag and locked eyes with the man inside. 

It began to look as if we might have little choice but to waltz 
right into the compound when the soldiers came, yelling hysteri¬ 
cally and firing their M-l6s into the air. The Scot hit the deck, flag 
and all. The soldiers were shouting and shoving. One soldier 
nabbed a video camera. Huwaida, one of the organizers of the mis¬ 
sion, got into a shouting match with another. He grabbed her cell 
phone from her hand and tossed it towards the compound. I 
ordered a soldier to fetch it and was slapped hard in the face. 

We decided to head back, hoping we had created enough of 
a diversion for the other group. All the way back to the road the 
soldiers were yelling and shoving us. One soldier lifted Kathy (all 
IOO pounds of her) and threw her several feet—she landed on her 
feet. She’s like that. We yelled at the soldiers to calm down. All I 
could think to yell, over and over, was, "You’ve gotten too used 
to this!” They threw sound grenades at us. One exploded at a 
woman’s feet—she fell to the ground screaming. Two jeeps pulled 
up behind us and were escorting us away from the compound. We 
could hear shooting from the other entrance. We wondered 
about the other group. 

Amazingly, our strategy worked. Six people, including four 
Americans, were able to enter the compound. And CNN got the whole 
thing. We may or may not have stalled the bloodbath, we’ll never know? 

Afterward 

The toll of Israel’s "Operation Defensive Shield” is devastating. 
Intent on "dismantling terrorist infrastructure,” Ariel Sharon’s army 
has in fact waged a war on the infrastructure of Palestinian society, 
destroying water and electricity networks, Palestinian Authority min¬ 
istries and institutions (including the Ministry of Education, where 


the records of as many as one million Palestinian students are miss¬ 
ing or damaged), stores, banks, and roads. 

Now Israel, in a shortsighted attempt to keep Palestinian sui¬ 
cide bombers out, has begun work on a 220-mile fence of concrete 
and barbed wire along its border with the still-occupied West Bank. 

For some Israelis, the fence will provide the illusion of secu¬ 
rity until some sort of peace is reached (one Israeli diplomat spoke 
of tearing the wall down after a decade). For Palestinians, it will 
make more manifest the prison that has enclosed them since the 
US-brokered "peace process” began in the early ’90s. 

Palestinians have grown more and more disillusioned with 
what they have dubbed the "piece process”—the diplomatic initia¬ 
tive that has relegated the West Bank to 200 disconnected and eco¬ 
nomically deprived islands surrounded by lush Israeli settlements. 
Since the peace process began, the Palestinian territories have 
invoked comparisons to 
Apartheid South Africa by the 
likes of Nelson Mandela and 
Desmond Tutu. 

As I was leaving the Jenin 
refugee camp to return to 
East Jerusalem, I spoke at 
length with a soldier who 
believed the Israeli operation 
in Jenin was appropriate. 

"How can you criticize 
our actions here?” he asked 
me, " when your country is 
doing the exact same thing in 
Afghanistan, also in the name 
of fighting terror.” 

I replied that his actions 
in Jenin, just like my coun¬ 
try’s actions in Afghanistan, I 
feared, would only generate 
more of the hate that has cre¬ 
ated the morally reprehensi¬ 
ble tactic of suicide bombing 
as a means of communicating a political message. 

Another reservist who struck me as a very gentle and intelli¬ 
gent man told me he thought what he and his army had done in 
Jenin was crazy. We talked with our backs to the center of the camp, 
which looked like an earthquake had struck it. 

"But we have to do something,” he emphasized. As we parted 
ways, he began to cry. ® 

Jeff Guntzel is co-coordinator of Voices in the Wilderness, a campaign to end the 
sanctions against Iraq. He has led several fact-finding and humanitarian delegations 
to Iraq, in violation of a US travel ban. Jeff is currently involved in the organizing 
the Iraq Peace Team, a group of 100 international activists who plan to take up resi¬ 
dence in Iraq in the event of a major US attack. For more information, visit 
www.iraqpeaceteam.org. He can be reached at jeff@vitw.org. 



above the waste and below the chest, lying in sewage. Later I spotted what 
rocket fired by Israeli forces. In corners of the camp, the stench of decomposing 
gave each of us a piece of gauze soaked with perfume to hold over our noses. 
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I cried when Joey passed away—several times, actually—but not 
when Dee Dee Ramone died on June 6th, 2002. I think the 
world at large felt the same way—just look at how much cover¬ 
age magazines like Time and Newsweek covered Joey’s death. Even 
though Dee Dee was Joey’s all-around equal, his death didn’t get 
similar attention. 

Why no tears for Dee Dee? It might be because you gotta start 
mourning junkies while they’re still alive—when they die, it can seem 
like an afterthought. Last I heard, the cause of Dee Dee’s death was 
still "unknown,” but most of us considered it in the same light as every 
time Johnny Thunders was unable to perform due to an alleged "ill¬ 
ness.” Nonetheless, I never heard another peep about it, nor did I 
read about it in Time. Dee Dee was every bit the genius, every bit the 
visionary, every bit the soul, every bit the Ramone. But unlike Joey, 
he didn’t give you the feeling that his sorrow could be cured with a 
hug, so his death produced less sentimentality ("I’m against it”). 

More than a mere bass player, co-writer, or even a quarter of 
the Ramones, Dee Dee was far more significant than the media’s 
silence would imply. After all, The Ramones were our Beatles and 
our Rolling Stones (Joey had nothing against staying in bed for 


Sometimes it was hard to tell whether it was more idiot or savant, 
but it didn’t matter ("Get outta here, get outta my life / You’re 
gonna be sorry if we have to fight / Stay away from her / Cuz it’s 
making me angry”). 

Tommy, being the philosopher—and long may he live—creat¬ 
ed a philosophical void in the band when he left. Perhaps he could 
have stopped Dee Dee from writing "our jails are filled to the max 
/ discrimination against the blacks,” but I doubt he would have 
tried, as others did, to keep Dee Dee from making his 1989 hip- 
hop solo album Standing in the Spotlight (under the name Dee Dee 
King, which is important to remember, because Dee Dee was quite 
capable of being his own man). To be fair, my reaction was, at the 
time, like everyone else’s: mostly a gasp followed by a sorrowful 
shake of the head. But as a couple of days’ immersion revealed its 
charms—"Mashed Potato Time” was basically the Monster Mash but 
dopier; "Baby Doll” was a clumsy and adorable paean to the loved 
one he would later suddenly ditch; all of it was greaser Shirelles 
metal with what sounded like Moose from the Archies reading 
nursery rhymes masquerading as rap ... In short, it was fucking 
Valhalla—I came around ("Did you ever see a glider soaring in the 


The leather jacket fit, and he wore it. 


three days . . . Dee Dee was the one getting arrested for pissing on a 
wall). The original four Ramones were millions of times greater 
than the sum of their parts. I think the equation goes something like 
this: Johnny = ice cold speed and discipline; Tommy = philosophy; 
Joey = conscience and heart; and Dee Dee? Dee Dee was the punk. 

In fact, Dee Dee was the only punk in the Ramones, but it was 
enough for the whole band ("I’m gonna brag about it / I flunked, 
I didn’t pass / I’m gonna brag about it / Gonna kick somebody’s 
ass”). In fact, if I may get Germanic on ya (I have to assume Dee 
Dee would have approved, and if not, I’d remind him he approved 
(barely) of being inducted into the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame and 
if he could put up with that tweed jacket smirking scene for one 
night then he could put up with me), I’ll go ahead and nominate 
him as a Jungian archetype. For his was the true Idiot Savant spir¬ 
it, the engine that drove that goddamn transcendent machine. 


wind? / Betcha didn’t know I was half German.”). 

I remember the first time I saw Dee Dee written about in a 
guitar magazine, long before they started printing Ramones tabla- 
ture and things like that. He said "I only play root notes, no runs, 
no scales, and I play them in a very violent style.” When asked if he 
played other instruments, Dee Dee said, "I have a keyboard, which 
I play in a very violent style.” In later years he seemed to be making 
an effort to be getting maybe more typical than archetypal, but such 
was his nature and it’s not my place to judge. The leather jacket fit, 
and he wore it. 

I don’t know if it’s appropriate to eulogize the man as a Ramone 
first and last, but I know I gots no choice . . . He spent many years try¬ 
ing to convince us that he didn’t care (and that he was too tough to 
die); for what it’s worth I refuse to believe that that heart was black. 
Bless you Dee Dee: "I am gonna be with the gang tonight.” ® 
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I n what has been called the biggest experiment in the history of 
public education, the state of Pennsylvania has seized control of 
Philadelphia Public Schools and begun the process of privatiz¬ 
ing one of the largest urban school districts in the nation. 
Throughout the past year, citizens groups, unions, parents, and 
students have been actively trying to fight the state’s decision to 
turn public schools over to the hands of private corporations. 
While their efforts have been supported by many people in the 
Philadelphia area, they are fighting an uphill battle against an 
unresponsive administration and a slew of public relations experts 
that have utilized mass media in order to sell Philadelphians on 
promises of "progress” and "change.” 

At the heart of this issue is Edison Schools Inc., the largest 
profit-based operator of charter and public schools in the United 
States, and the organization that stands to yield the most money 
through the privatization deal. Not coincidentally, Edison Schools 
is the same organization that was commissioned by Republican 


Gov. Tom Ridge to decide whether or not the state should inter¬ 
vene in the first place. Despite this colossal conflict of interest, the 
state of Pennsylvania has proceeded with plans to divvy up segments 
of the district to private businesses in order to cut costs and 
allegedly improve the educational performance of students within 
the district—of whom half test below basic math and reading skills. 

Critics of Edison Schools have actively voiced their disdain for 
the company’s policies, but it was not until shares in Edison 
Schools took a nosedive on the stock market that the general pub¬ 
lic became fully aware of how risky the Edison deal really is. While 
the state of Pennsylvania has ignored Edison’s critics thus far, they 
have yet to explain how the company, who has never turned a prof¬ 
it, plans to manage the 20 "low-performing” schools awarded to 
them for the 2002-2003 school year. Despite all fiscal, academic, 
and administrative logic, the state is gambling with the lives of tens 
of thousands of students, employees, and parents in the 
Philadelphia area, leaving many people asking the question, why? 














A History Lesson 

In August of 2001, Philadelphia Democratic Mayor John 
Street set up a meeting with Republican Governor Tom Ridge in an 
attempt to borrow money from the state in order to pay the public 
school payroll. Ridge agreed to the Mayor’s request for funding, but 
as part of the agreement, he announced that Edison Schools Inc. 
would be commissioned to investigate the district’s finances and 
management, at a price tag of $ 2-7 million. This was the first major 
step in Ridge’s plan to begin privatizing "problem” school districts 
in Pennsylvania, and it came as no surprise to Pennsylvania residents 
who were previously familiar with Ridge’s policies on education. 

In the seven years preceding his appointment to head the 
Office of Homeland Security, Tom Ridge was an advocate for finan¬ 
cial vouchers for private, charter, and religious schools by promot¬ 
ing a Republican ethic of free-market education through a rhetoric 
of "public interest.” Like most advocates for school vouchers, Ridge 
sought to distribute public funds away from districts that were 
already faced with financial and social problems, in order to fund 
schools that would more easily conform to his conservative agenda. 
Fortunately, he was unsuccessful in most of these attempts. 

According to a November 2001 article by reporter Tom 
Bishop, another less publicized portion of the agreement between 
Ridge and Street specified that Mayor Street would postpone a 1998 
federal lawsuit brought by the city of Philadelphia, which charged 
the state with racial discrimination in the way the state funds their 
public school districts. This was the second time in which the suit 
had been postponed as a trade-off for immediate financial assis¬ 
tance. The suit had already been postponed once before after the 


state agreed to advance the district $183 million dollars. 

Pennsylvania has some of the most segregated schools in the 
country and has consistently funded their schools in a dispropor¬ 
tionate manner. Last year, the Philadelphia school district, which 
includes over 210,000 students, spent just under $ 7,000 per stu¬ 
dent. Over 70 percent of these students are at, or near, the pover¬ 
ty line and the majority of the students are African-American or 
Latino. The surrounding school districts, which are predominant¬ 
ly wealthy and white, receive almost twice the amount of state fund¬ 
ing despite lower district taxes. An October, 2001 report by the 
respected firm of Standard and Poors commissioned by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, confirms that Philadelphia 
spends 24 percent less than the state average on each of its students. 

As a result of the failing schools, the Pennsylvania legislature 
passed the Education Empowerment Act, which gave the governor 
the ability to take over underachieving school districts. The 
Education Empowerment Act gave a great deal of power to the state 
government in Pennsylvania and established the framework in 
which Lt. Gov. Schweiker could execute Ridge’s privatization agen¬ 
da. It was reported by local papers that the legislation was passed in 
a late-night session, as an amendment to a bill that dealt with loan 
assistance to nurses. The amendment was apparently brought to the 
floor with one minute of notice and 30 seconds of debate, without 
Edison school’s investigation being made public. Instead, Lt. Gov. 
Schweiker’s administration waited until the legislation was passed 
before releasing Edison’s findings to the residents of Philadelphia. 

On October 31, 2001, following a 60-day evaluation of the 
Philadelphia public school district, Edison Schools announced its 
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dramatic conclusions. Their study called for the abolition of the 
school board, who are appointed by the mayor, and for the man¬ 
agement of the school district to be turned over to Edison. In 
addition, according to the New York Times , Edison suggested that the 
governor appoint a five-member School Reform Commission to 
serve in place of the locally appointed school board. In terms of 
labor and finances, Edison introduced a proposal that could 
potentially eliminate the district’s $216.7 million deficit through 
job cuts, budget cuts, and the privatization of services—thereby sav¬ 
ing the district $225 million. (Of course, this debt had accrued 
because the district had received no increases in funding since 
1995, despite the fact that student enrollment has grown by 21,000 
since 1991. This increase is larger than the total number of stu¬ 
dents in most districts within the state.) 

Among the cuts recommended were the elimination of 500 
teaching positions, cuts in employee benefits, and a drastic reduc¬ 
tion in the school’s administration. Within their report, Edison 
outlined a plan for the Philadelphia district that would divide the 
district’s 264 schools into three groups. The 60 lowest-perform¬ 
ing schools would be identified as "partnership schools,” and 
would essentially be removed from the district and run through the 
cooperation of local community groups (such as Temple 
University, civic groups, churches, businesses) and a school man¬ 
agement organization. Forty-five of these 60 schools would be 
managed exclusively by Edison Schools. With the exception of 30- 
40 schools, the other 170 schools in the district would be forced to 
comply with various changes, including close surveillance by the 
state, and the application of new curriculum. And guess which 
company was recommended for the new curriculum contracts? 
Edison Schools. 

An Economics Primer 

Edison Schools, Inc. was started by media millionaire 
Christopher Whittle, the man responsible for the development of 
Channel One, a corporate-driven media program that has been 
highly criticized by parents, media activists, students, and educa¬ 
tors throughout the nation. Channel One operates by loaning 
school districts television equipment with the expressed agreement 
that 80 percent of all classrooms between 
grades 6-12 will air Channel One News in 
its entirety, during at least 90 
percent of the school days 
throughout the acad- 
year. In 



addition to 
Channel 


One News , students are also subjected to corporate advertisements 
for junk food, violent Hollywood movies, clothing, cellular 
phones, and other products. 

Following several failed business ventures, Whittle developed 
Edison Schools and began their first for-profit school in 1995. 
Currently, Edison runs 136 schools in 50 cities, making it the 
largest organization of its kind in America. The company relies 
heavily on technology in the classroom, and their curriculum is 
implemented through a longer school day and an extended school 
year. In addition to these extensions, teachers are required to 
attend a month-long training program preceding the school year. 
While the teachers union in Philadelphia has fought for the right 
to maintain their union status, Edison’s employment policies do 
not favor union workers, and force previously unionized employ¬ 
ees into lower paying positions with longer hours, reduced or 
eliminated benefits, and little or no job security. 

Throughout the duration of Edison’s management in various 
districts, there has been overwhelming public criticism of both 
Edison’s policies and their results. To date, Edison has had their 
school contracts terminated in Wichita, Baltimore, San Antonio, 
Wayne County North Carolina., and Boston. In each of these 
areas, schools turned over to Edison were performing the same as, 
or worse than they had been before the schools were turned over to 
the company. To make matters worse, Edison has cost these dis¬ 
tricts vast sums of money at the expense of local jobs, worker satis¬ 
faction, and community support. In addition to these contract ter¬ 
minations, there have been a host of problems in other Edison 
schools throughout the country. In Nevada, the state has recently 
withheld a $3 million dollar quarterly payment to Edison because 
they have yet to make good on philanthropic contributions they 
vowed to make to the state upon entering into their contract. In 
San Francisco, a decision was made in March to give Edison 90 
days to fix major problems within their schools or their contracts 
would be terminated by the city. Finally, Edison schools in Dallas, 
Texas have been placed under review for costing taxpayers an extra 
$6 to $7 million dollars a year in expenses. 

As if these trends did not speak for themselves, Edison has had 
a long history of misrepresenting both their school’s achievement 
levels as well as their financial situation. An extensive study published 
in December of 2000 conducted by Miron and Applegate at Western 
Michigan University came to the conclusion that, "Edison students 
do not perform as well as Edison claims in its annual reports.” 

In addition to lying about their school’s academic perfor¬ 
mance, Edison Schools is also facing a class action lawsuit that was 
recently filed by Schiffrin & Barroway, on behalf of all purchasers 
of Edison stock between 1999 an< ^ 2002. The lawsuit was filed on 






May 20, 2002, and charges Edison Schools and certain of its offi¬ 
cers and directors with "issuing false and misleading statements 
concerning its business and financial condition.” 

By all financial estimates, Edison Schools is a total fail¬ 
ure, having never turned a profit in their seven years of existence. 
In the second week of May, stock in Edison schools traded below 
two dollars a share, a precipitous drop from their $36 dollar high 
in January that could potential remove their stock from NASDAQ 
trading. Because of their dire financial situation, Edison is des¬ 
perately in search of money to begin the Philadelphia school year 
in September, and furthermore they have yet to explain how they 
will continue to fund the already impoverished district throughout 
the duration of their contract. 

Current Events 

Since the fall of last year, the situation in Philadelphia has 
been constantly fluctuating and hotly contested. After the state 
officially took over the district in late November, various commu¬ 
nity groups, including students, parents, and unions, have rallied 
to oppose the Lt. Governor’s plans for privatizing the public 
school district. Because of this pressure, Lt. Gov Schweiker and 
Mayor Street have modified the initial plans proposed by Edison 
although the details of these revisions are still not clear. 

Certain concessions have already been made public. For 
example, the other consulting groups that are appointed positions 
within the district will report directly to the district instead of 
reporting to Edison. In addition, according to the Philadelphia 
Enquirer the contracts for each of the consulting groups will be ter¬ 
minated at the end of two years. While these concessions are less 
substantial than what the public has called for, they seem to grant 
Edison schools a lesser degree of power than their initial proposals 
recommended—full management of the district and a contract 
worth $IOO million over six years. 

In the last week of March, the New York Times reported that 
Edison was named the lead management consultant by the 
Philadelphia School Reform Commission. With this announce¬ 
ment, Edison Schools announced the elimination of 325 central 
school district office jobs, despite statements by previous district 
leaders that the district was barely functioning with the employees 
it had. The Reform Commission also hired the accounting firm 
Deloitte & Touche, KPMG Consulting, Price Waterhouse 
Coopers, and SchoolNet. Inc., to evaluate such areas as purchas¬ 
ing, curriculum, information technology, and finances. 

To further complicate matters for Edison’s critics, on March, 
27th, the Philadelphia City Council was blocked from challenging 
the state’s takeover of the district. According to the Philadelphia 


Inquirer, their lawsuit sought an injunction that would have prevent¬ 
ed the School Reform Commission from granting contracts to 
other businesses. The majority of the City Council argued that the 
laws that allowed the state to take over the district were unconstitu¬ 
tional because they applied to Philadelphia citizens alone, violated 
the city’s Home Rule Charter, and deprived city residents of their 
fundamental rights to vote on the takeover. To the delight of the 
attorneys representing Gov. Schweiker and the School Reform 
Commission, US District Judge Ronald L. Buckwalter suggested 
that Council file their suit in the state Supreme Court, and can¬ 
celed the hearing. 

In mid-April, the five panel members of the Philadelphia 
School Reform Commission (three appointed by the governor, two 
by the mayor) awarded Edison control of 20 schools in the region, 
or approximately 14,500 students. Since this decision was made 
public, 486 teachers in the district have put in requests for trans¬ 
fers or the termination of their contracts, local unions have active¬ 
ly protested the non-union policies of Edison, and both parents 
and students have held demonstrations against the privatization. 
Yet, despite the growing outrage of Edison’s critics in Philadelphia, 
the company’s increasing financial problems, and their failure to 
produce adequate results in other cities, the state of Pennsylvania 
has continually sided with corporate interests. 

Following a growing trend in America, the state of 
Pennsylvania refuses to recognize the benefits of public education 
in Philadelphia and by doing so they are essentially rolling the dice 
with the future of their city. The public school crisis in 
Philadelphia has not been caused by welfare mothers, bad parent¬ 
ing, poorly-trained teachers, or ignorant students. The problem is 
based upon the state’s willingness to ignore the real issues of racism 
and poverty in the Philadelphia region. Between the years 1980- 
2000, Pennsylvania has increased their state funding for education 
by only 86 percent, while they have increased their state funding 
for prisons by 452 percent. According to Mother Jones magazine, 
Pennsylvania has the most disproportionate prison population in 
the entire country, with 86 percent of the prison population con¬ 
sisting of non-whites, in contrast to the 15 percent of non-whites 
that make up the general population in the state. 

However, there is still hope in the Philadelphia region. A 
growing number of protestors and activists in the area have orga¬ 
nized a movement to challenge both Edison and the further priva¬ 
tization of the district. As a result, they have been actively gar¬ 
nering support for their cause and simultaneously calling 
attention to the deep-rooted problems that exist 
within the region—problems that cannot be 
remedied by for-profit corporations. ® 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL CRISIS IN PHILADELPHIA HAS NOT BEEN 
CAUSED BY WELFARE MOTHERS, BAD PARENTING, POORLY- 
TRAINED TEACHERS, OR IGNORANT STUDENTS. THE PROBLEM IS 
BASED UPON THE STATE’S WILLINGNESS TO IGNORE THE REAL 
ISSUES OF RACISM AND POVERTY IN THE PHILADELPHIA REGION. 









A sk someone how he or she got interested in underground 
music and you’ll usually hear a subtle variation on the idea 
of self-realization: ’’The music really spoke to me”; ”1 
could be who I wanted to be”; ’’Everything finally made sense.” 
Gravitating towards punk, challenging the status quo, finding a 
place to let a misfit tendency flower, discovering an inner stillness at 
the center of cacophony—in these ways we allow underground cul¬ 
ture to help us realize our desired identity as musicians, fans and 
artists. But sometimes ideas, songs and movements are only a part of 
a self-actualization. This is a story about Ed Varga becoming the 
person he always wanted to be. Punk rock and politics helped, but 
so did drugs, surgery, and a tremendous well of personal courage. 

Ed Varga always dreaded the end of summer. ’’It was just pure 
hell to shop for back-to-school clothes. I wanted to shop in the 
boys’ department and that just wasn’t acceptable to my mom.” The 
problem was that Ed was a girl. He was his parents’ oldest daughter; 
tall, blonde and miserable. To his family and school friends he was 
Jill, a pretty, healthy, biological female. But in his thoughts and 
imagination, he was totally and completely male. "I knew when I was 
a little kid that I was supposed to be a boy and that something was 
wrong. My theory was that I had been born male and that my par¬ 
ents had conspired with the doctors to surgically make me female.” 

Ed Varga is a female-to-male transsexual (FTM). Like most 
transgendered individuals, Ed realized at a very early age that a bio¬ 
logical mistake had occurred, yet it took him until his early 20 s to 
realize that his path to self-fulfillment lay in surgically transitioning 
from female to male. He is a part of a fast growing community of 
men and women who are turning to sex reassignment surgery to 
align their bodies with their desired gender reality. Statistics suggest 
that one in 100,000 adult females seek sex conversion, but it is a 
figure that is deemed far too low by many transgender activists, who 
assert that 200 to 300 FTM sex reassignment surgeries have been 
performed in each of the last five years. 

Long before he even considered becoming male, Ed Varga 
knew that something was wrong. ’’I never felt normal as a kid,” he 
says. "I grew up in a small town in Wisconsin and my parents were 
really Christian and conservative. It was a completely homophobic 
environment, so I never found a place to be me. I just manifested 
a more masculine persona.” It was a feeling that Varga recalls as 
being different from lesbian desire or even tomboyishness. ’’When 
I was in junior high and high school, and I would think about dat¬ 
ing girls, I would always think of myself as a guy dating girls. I never 


thought of myself as a female dating girls.” 

Punk rock helped. Escaping his overprotective parents, Ed 
withdrew to his room and listened to tapes of bands like The 
Replacements and other groups from nearby Minneapolis. "My 
first feelings of being freaky began in junior high and high school,” 
says Ed. "The only outlet at the time was punk rock and under¬ 
ground culture.” Ed finally started a band with a high school 
friend, but he kept the overpowering feeling that he was in the 
wrong body to himself. He focused on playing drums, volunteer¬ 
ing at the college radio station and going to punk shows. 

After two years of unfulfilling attendance at a small college in 
Eau Clair, Wisconsin, Ed decided to move to Minneapolis to 
attend the University of Minnesota. "I was really into Soul Asylum 
and Hiisker Dii at the time and that’s eventually why I chose to 
move to Minneapolis. The music drew me, but of course by the 
time I got there all that stuff was nearly over.” 

So instead of making the music scene, Varga soon found him¬ 
self as part of a radical political community that included his col¬ 
leagues in the Progressive Students Network and GISPES, The 
Committee In Solidarity With the People of El Salvador. Among 
these student activists, Ed began to feel more capable of expressing 
his nature. "It was really fulfilling to be involved in politics,” he 
confides. "It was intellectually stimulating to be around people that 
were questioning a system. And it made me feel that there was 
something more to give the world than working at a crappy job.” 

This political community was also a place where Ed finally 
found the comfort to come out. "I came out as a dyke in 1989 and 
was identifying as a butch. That gave me the space to express my 
gender identity. It was a step closer to who I really was.” Ed also 
began getting more involved in actions planned by Act Up and 
Queer Nation. "I spent a whole summer,” he recalls, "spray paint- 
ing 'Queers Bash Back’ every night. The people I hung around 
with started fires in dumpsters at demonstrations and paint 
bombed the FBI building and stuff like that.” 

For a couple of years, Varga was happy being a part of the les¬ 
bian community. But ultimately, he realized that the source of his 
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gender distress was a biological one. "I couldn’t handle the lack of 
continuity between my mind and my body. They were totally at 
war.” Taking an internship at the Lesbian Herstory Archive in New 
York City, Varga began researching trans identities, particularly the 
stories of females who had lived as men their entire lives. "There 
were a lot of those voices in there, although [the Archive] claims 
them as part of the lesbian community, which I think is erroneous.” 
These stories sealed in Varga the belief that he needed to become 
male. After two years of weighing his fears and doubts against the 
promise of realizing his true gender identity, he began the process 
of transitioning from female to male. 

The first step in his sexual reassignment was hormone therapy. 
Twice a month, Varga would receive an injection of testosterone, a 
therapy that he will continue on for life. After the first three 
months of shots, the physical changes started to kick in. "Everything 
happened at once,” he recalls. "My period stopped, my voice 
dropped, my sex drive went insane and I had to eat all the time.” 
Varga also began to notice an irritable, self-obsessive strain in his 
personality. "I noticed some problems with anger management. I 
had a couple of bad episodes that can only be chalked up to testos¬ 
terone. It made me realize that a lot of the bad behavior that men 
exhibit is really a part of hormones.” 

As a result of these physical changes, Varga could now easily pass 
as a male. By binding his chest and wearing baggy shirts he was able 
to hide the last remaining exterior vestige of his feminine self, his 
breasts. In many ways, this was the hardest part of his transition. "I 
was nervous a lot,” Varga explains. "I was pretty small-chested, but I 
still bound. I couldn’t use the men’s locker room at the gym because 
I was afraid I’d be exposed.” Varga waited only a year and a half after 
beginning hormone therapy to undergo a chest surgery and hys¬ 
terectomy. "Getting chest surgery was a huge relief. I never wanted 
breasts in the first place, so it wasn’t really traumatic,” he says. 

After his surgery, Varga began to note other changes in his phys¬ 
iognomy. He was able to grow sideburns and a "soul patch” but the 
desired mustache remained elusive. "I wish that I could have a goa¬ 
tee, but I don’t really have a mustache,” Varga laughs. He also noticed 
subtle changes in his facial structure and a general thickening of his 
body. Some of these changes he expected, others were complete sur¬ 
prises. "Nose hair! I wasn’t really prepared for that,” he explains. 
"And my body odor changed and my body temperature rose.” 

Behaviorally, Varga felt that there wasn’t a great deal of differ¬ 
ence in the way he acted before and after his transition. Besides the 
outbursts he experienced at the beginning of his treatment, his 
moods, temper and personal outlook remained relatively 
unchanged. "Some FTMs grasp onto stereotypical male behavior to 
make them feel more like men. I knew one FTM who would buy 
Playboy magazine and try to engage me in locker room talk and then 
pick on me because I was too PC. But I’m not hung up on male and 
female stereotypes. I don’t interact with people in a macho guy way. I 
don’t know how to do it and it’s not of any interest to me.” 

There is a certain irony to the fact that Varga has chosen one 
of the most macho professions to work in. He is a sound engineer, 
both studio and live, and also works as a theatrical sound designer. 
"At one point,” Varga recalls, "I thought that doing something in 


queer academia would be the most valuable or legitimate place to 
put my revolutionary tendencies.” But a friend’s death, the 2,$th. 
anniversary of the Stonewall Uprising and seeing a Homocore 
Chicago show helped change his thinking. "I started thinking 
about what it would be like to go back to Minneapolis and make 
things happen. My old band asked me if I wanted to come back and 
play drums, so I decided to move back. Then Team Dresch came 
through town and we got to open for them, which was really excit¬ 
ing. They had a self-defense instructor with them and it was more 
than a rock show.” This gig convinced Ed that there was a way he 
could combine his radical politics with his interest in music. 

And Homocore Minneapolis was born: "Tribe 8 was the first 
Homocore Minneapolis show. They came through town in the spring 
of 1995*” sa y s Varga. "Then Kaia came to town with Vitapup and The 
Third Sex came through. After one band gets ahold of your name and 
you put on a decent show and you feed them and give them a place to 
stay . . . then other people want to come to your town.” Over the 
course of five years, Ed put on about 30 Homocore Minneapolis 
shows, as well as putting out a 1999 live CD that documented the scene. 

In 2000, Ed moved to Olympia, Washington to do sound 
design for the gender-freaky rock opera, The Transfused , and has 
stayed on to become a ubiquitous participant in indie, queer, theater 
and political events. He is also a main organizer of Homo A Go Go, 
a queer music and arts festival being held in Olympia in late 
September. "It’s sorta like if Ladyfest and Yo Yo A Go Go had a 
baby,” Varga quips, "... if you can describe a queer festival that way!” 
Homo A Go Go is presenting lesbian, gay, bi and trans artists, musi¬ 
cians and activists in a completely queer-focused event. "It goes 
back,” Varga says, "to my desire to create the kind of community that 
I want to be a part of and an event that I would want to go to.” 

For Ed Varga, getting to this community and this personal 
space has been an arduous, but ultimately rewarding, journey. 
Although facing all the personal and professional anxieties relating 
to his sex change has been challenging, they have never defeated his 
spirit or passion for a creative life. "When I think about my fears 
at the time [of the sexual transitioning] I wasn’t worried about what 
the doctors were going to do, I was worried about losing people in 
my life.” (Varga was out of contact with his parents for over a year 
after he told them about his decision, but he has since re-estab¬ 
lished a warm relationship with them.) He also feels lucky that he 
has never had to cope with on-the-job harassment. But there is 
still a wistful element to Ed Varga’s very articulate telling of his 
' story. It revolves around the perceptions that people have about 
transsexuals and the lack of understanding that exists in both the 
gay and straight worlds. "There is always something that happens in 
the course of my day that makes me remember who I am and what 
my gender position is,” explains Varga. "But looking at it another 
way, I’ve never been a part of the mainstream world, so I don’t real¬ 
ly feel a loss for not being a part of it. I just have a different per¬ 
ception of reality than your average person.” ® 

For more information on Homo A Go Go, taking place in Olympia, Washington from 
September 26 — 2Q, 2002, jou can visit: www.homoagogo.com. 
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||m pairing for my check, / for an overdue refund / pray- 

^ f f ing the van won’t wreck / is not a lot of fun! ” These 

jf not-so-cheery words, sung to the tune of Jingle 

Bells, were among the Christmas carols sung by a crowd of workers— 
men and women, young and old, Black, Latino and white—who 
shivered in the early morning air outside Ron’s Temporary Services 
in Chicago several days before Christmas. 

The workers, members of the Day Labor Organizing Project, 
were taking a lighthearted approach to a serious problem, namely 
the poor working conditions, illegal withholding of pay, underpay¬ 
ment, and general exploitation of the thousands of Chicagoans 
who make their living working day labor jobs. 

In Chicago, like most other major cities, day labor is a staple 
of industries ranging from catering to construction to manufac¬ 
turing. Companies are eager to hire workers from the hundreds of 
storefront day labor outfits in the city, rather than hiring their own 
full or part-time staff, because day labor workers generally work for 
low wages and get few or no benefits. 

The 40 people outside Ron’s were protesting the fact that 
Ron’s, along with other companies, have started paying workers 
weekly instead of daily, even though this violates the Illinois Wage 
Payment and Collection Act. 

Along with demanding daily pay, they requested that hundreds 
of checks which didn’t reach their recipients be reissued; that the 
vans they ride in to jobs be clean, safe and not overcrowded; that 
they be treated respectfully by dispatchers and drivers; and that alco¬ 
hol and drugs be prohibited from the waiting areas and vans. After 
police were called to remove the workers from the office, Ron’s 
managers agreed to meet with several day labor leaders and a minis¬ 
ter. Ron’s officials agreed to clean vans and the waiting areas, and 
said that they had already reissued the lost checks—reimbursement 
checks they had been ordered to issue by the Department of Labor. 

"They understood that we are not playing around, we are seri¬ 
ous,” says Maria Gonzalez, 44 * one of the leaders of the project. 
"They need to listen to us.” 

As of a 1993 US Department of Labor study, Chicago had the 
country’s largest day labor workforce with over 100,000 people 
working day labor each day, a number that has likely risen since the 
study. That number was 70 percent greater than the number work¬ 
ing day labor in 1985. This trend has been mirrored nationally, 
with day laborers almost doubling from 1.17 million in 1990 to 
2-94 million in 1998. There are at least 300 day labor agencies in 
Chicago—getting an accurate count is difficult because they often 
change names and locations frequently to avoid scrutiny from reg¬ 
ulatory agencies and labor activists. 

Spanish-speaking Latino immigrants as well as extremely low- 
income African-Americans and people of other races make up the 
bulk of the day labor force. Many day labor agencies especially like hir¬ 
ing Latino workers because the immigrants—who usually don’t speak 
English and may be undocumented—are less knowledgeable about 
their rights and, wanting to stay below the radar of immigration ser¬ 
vices and police, are less likely to complain about labor abuses. 

As such, day labor agencies are especially prevalent in 
Chicago’s Latino immigrant neighborhoods such as Pilsen, Little 


Village, Back of the Yards, and Logan Square. 

Day laborers are usually paid minimum wage—or much less 
when various deductions, withheld paychecks, and endless waiting 
time is added in. The agencies regularly deduct charges for trans¬ 
portation, food, tools, safety equipment, and check cashing. 

The shifty nature of most day labor outfits and the fact that 
many of the workers are undocumented and don’t speak much 
English means that enforcing workers’ rights and 
making sure they collect their pay can seem 
nearly impossible. Workers report 
being trucked out to remote subur¬ 
ban construction locations, for 
example, then being aban¬ 
doned without pay after 
putting in a full day’s work, j a 

without even money to 
get home. Or working 
for days or weeks on the 
promise of a paycheck 
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that never comes. Or getting seriously injured on the job with no 
way to file for compensation. 

Age, race and gender discrimination are also rampant in the 
industry, with men or women and older people passed over 
depending on the type of work and who is deemed easiest to con¬ 
trol by the hirers. 

When day laborers complain about the conditions, they will 
simply not be hired, or even worse, the agencies will threaten to 
report them to the Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS). 

"I got left on jobs, my checks were short, money was taken out 
of the check for equipment that had been returned,” says Leon 


Hall, an organizer who has worked at day labor agencies for about 
four years. 

Michael Dillon, a day laborer dropping by the workers center at 
San Lucas church in Logan Square, noted that day labor companies 
he has worked for will avoid paying him overtime, even if he works 
well over 4.0 hours a week, if the jobs are at different work sites. 
"They’re telling me I don’t get over time because I’m working at dif¬ 
ferent companies, but I told them ’I’m working for y’all,”’ he says. 

Many times agencies will also refuse to give workers their W-5 
tax forms or other documents that they need to collect unemploy¬ 
ment or other benefits. The day labor agency Viking Temporary 
Services was actually shut down by city officials and the 
Latino Task Force Against Homelessness after 
a campaign exposing Viking’s refusal to 
A give workers the forms needed to 

collect their Earned Income Tax 
Credit (EITC). Immigrant 
women working for Viking 
at a metal stamping and 
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"V The struggle *pr worker’s rights in 
Chicago’s day labor market. 
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welding factory, for example, said they were earning less than $200 
for 40 hours of strenuous work a week, and the company refused 
to give them the W-5 forms they would need for the EITC, a tax 
rebate program for low income working people. When the women 
complained about this and other issues, six of them were fired. 

"They just said, 'If you don’t like it, you know where the door 
is,”’ explains Ana Cecilia Iniguez, 19. "People were afraid to talk 
about anything.” 

While the day labor industry continues to thrive, there have 
been successes like the Viking shutdown and other reforms over the 
years, thanks to a radical organizing movement working on legisla¬ 
tive and direct action levels. 

The Day Labor Organizing Project, the Chicago Coalition for 
the Homeless, the Latino Union, the Chicago Interfaith 
Committee on Worker Issues, Jobs with Justice and the Latino Task 
Force Against Homelessness are some of the local coalitions and 
organizations that have been fighting for reform of the day labor 
industries and to help individual day laborers protect their rights. 
Through the efforts of these groups, a state day labor ordinance was 
passed and a city day labor ordinance is pending, and some of the 
major day labor agencies have been pressured into agreeing to meet 
certain nondiscrimination and working condition requirements. 
These groups have also resolved many individual disputes and rights 
violations through media attention and direct action. The Day 
Labor Organizing Project is also involved in a coalition working to 
counter the recent devastating Supreme Court decision, Hoffman 
Plastic Compounds, Inc. versus the National Labor Relations 
Board, which prevents undocumented workers from collecting back 
pay if they are illegally fired for union organizing activities. 

Several times over the past few years, groups of over IOO day 
laborers, union members, and organizers have marched to various 
day labor agencies, shaking soda cans filled with pellets and making 
a public spectacle exposing the agencies’ practices. 

Meanwhile the powerful 
4 & a ^ftie W industry group of day 

labor agencies, the 
Illinois Staffing 
Association, con¬ 
tinues to try to 
roll back the 
gains made by 
the organizers. 
This includes a 


Day laborers 
are usually paid 
minimum wage—or 
much less when various deductions, with¬ 
held paychecks, and endless waiting time is 
added in. The agencies regularly deduct 
charges for transportation, food, tools, 
safety equipment, and check cashing. 



current move to pass Senate Bill 1557 » which would erode the 
power of the state day labor act. The bill is opposed by the Day 
Labor Organizing Project and the AFL-CIO. While fighting to 
protect the state ordinance, the organizing project is also working 
to shore up loopholes in the proposed city ordinance. 

The latest revised version of the city day labor ordinance, 
based largely on a similar ordinance in Atlanta, went into effect as 
this issue went to press. Among other things, the ordinance pre¬ 
vents companies from charging workers for transportation or buy¬ 
ing tools, makes companies comply with the city’s human rights 
ordinance and makes companies provide workers with tickets doc¬ 
umenting their work. 

While they view the new ordinance as a victory, organizers and 
workers have some misgivings about it as well. "I think we’re gain¬ 
ing some ground,” said Rey Flores, an organizer with the Latino 
Task Force Against Homelessness. "As far as the city ordinance, the 
biggest fear we have is that if it is passed the companies will just go 
across the border to Cicero or Berwyn [suburbs of Chicago]. 
That’s why we need to step it up on a statewide and national level. 
These companies are very creative in finding ways around laws.” 

While the city has cracked down on some day labor agencies at 
the behest of organizing campaigns, day laborer advocates note that 
there is often a cozy relationship between Chicago Mayor Richard 
M. Daley’s machine and day labor outfits. Until being exposed by 
local media several years ago, for example, the Duff family was 
operating with impunity, running abusive and illegal day labor 
operations including Windy City Labor Services with bogusly 
obtained subsidies from the city for women and minority-owned 
businesses. 

Several Workers Centers have been formed around the city, 
including the one at the San Lucas church, where day laborers can 
go to learn about their rights and file complaints about various 
agencies. The centers are based in part on day labor co-ops in other 
cities, where workers have essentially organized their own hiring 
centers and cut out the exploitative middle-men agencies, with 
standardized procedures for hiring, job tracking and payment. 

As the economy gets worse, both in the US and in Latin 
America, day labor is likely to become even more prevalent. More 
Latino immigrants will probably be driven to the US by increasing¬ 
ly desperate economic situations in their home countries, and more 
US residents and citizens will likely turn to day labor as they are 
downsized from full-time factory, service and construction jobs. 

The growth of the day labor industry not only exploits the day 
dabor workers, but undermines labor unions and the existence of 
full-time decent-paying jobs throughout the city. It is typical prac¬ 
tice for companies to reduce staff in favor of hiring temporary day 
laborers, who can easily be replaced and hired with no benefits and 
much lower wages than actual employees. 

"It’s like a big fish eating a little fish,” says Oliver Guyton, a 
Day Labor Project member from the West Side, who did day labor 
work in Chicago for several years. "If the companies need people 
to work, why don’t they hire them full-time? Why should they keep 
getting rich off poor people? I’m fighting for my brothers and sis¬ 
ters around the country who are doing day labor.” ® 
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Half Point 

by Mollie Wells 


morning 

half pot coffee w/one half teaspoon skim milk, no sugar 
per cup 

one half plain bagel, toasted, approx. 1 tablespoon of 
lite cream cheese 
total fat: 7 grams 

I read a book once that mentioned 
that "there is, in the end, the letting go." I 
wondered if letting go was the same thing as 
holding on. The magazine folded and I let 
go, but I held on to the idea of having once 
written for it. I moved away, far away, and I 
let go of home but held on to the people 
that were once my friends. I let go of rela¬ 
tionships, of boyfriends and boyfriend- 
type things, but I held on to the memory of 
their laughs and the way their fingers felt. I 
guess, letting go is holding on to a memo¬ 
ry, a real memory, hyper real even. Realer 
than real. 

The magazine is gone. Really gone, 
poof, vamoose. The editor is bankrupt. I 
tried to e-mail her, but my message was 
sent back to me. I smoked five cigarettes 
right in a row and now my lungs are sore; 
I can feel tar building up and bubbling 


every time I breathe in. I was staring at my 
half-finished column when I found out. I 
know I won’t be able to bring myself to 
finish it, it isn’t worth it. There was a time 
when I wrote for the sake of writing but 
magazine journalism ruined the idea that 
work could be done for pleasure and not 
purpose. Money is money, power is 
power, a magazine journalist rarely has 
either, but I’ll be damned if we don’t 
know how to dream. Dreams turn into 
goals which turn into late hours which 
turn into obsessions, but no one calls it 
that, we all know better. 

This morning I sat at my desk sur¬ 
rounded by cigarette smoke and thought 
about food, the idea of food, the idea of 
obtaining food, putting it into my 
mouth, chewing and swallowing until the 
hunger went away, I entertained this 
notion and found myself softly gnawing 
on the filter of the cigarette hanging out 
of my mouth. I bought a bagel and 
immediately felt guilty. I ate half of it, 
very slowly. The cream cheese is gurgling 
in my stomach, matching the rhythms of 
my lungs. 


evening 

2 cups fat free chicken noodle soup 
one half can of diet soda 
total fat: 0 grams 

I was standing at the ATM near the 
fruit aisle of the grocery store and I saw him 
out of the corner of my eye. I wished that 
my sunglasses would make me disappear, I 
wanted so desperately to become an ostrich 
and bury my head in the big pile of 
oranges; I wanted to take the candy bar in 
my hand, throw it at him and run. But 
instead I smiled. He smiled back. I quickly 
grabbed my money and tried to walk out 
the door but the clerk reminded me that 
the candy bar in my hand was not paid for. 
He was staring at me. I put the candy bar 
back and rushed out the door, mumbling 
apologies through pursed lips. 

He called me later. "Are you OK,” he 
asked, and I said yes, of course what would 
be wrong? I could hear him shrugging that 
stupid shrug, and he mumbled something 
about the magazine and how I hadn’t called 
in ages. I explained to him how busy I am, 
so busy, too many things to do and no 


CALL FOR SUBMISSIONS: Keep those submission coming. Remember to put your name, contact info, and word count on the story itself. 
Attachments should be a word, plain text or RTF file. If you don't have a story to submit, write to me and tell me about something you’ve read 
recently. Or just tell me what you think of the fiction. I really like hearing from people who read the fiction section! Send your stuff to me at fic- 
tion@punkplanet.com. —Leah Ryan 
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time. Two magazines asking me for pieces, 
a literary journal wants me on staff, cook¬ 
ing classes that I had signed up for. It was 
all a lie. He sighed and understood. I told 
him that I had to hang up, lots of work. He, 
of course, said I love you. I, of course, said 
nothing. 

I am in bed, alone, watching late 
night talk shows. I should be writing the 
review that I said I’d do for my friend’s 
magazine, but I am tossing my body 
around in bed, trying to find that com¬ 
fortable spot, watching the thinnest girls 
in the most expensive clothes speaking so 
eloquently about their movies. One of the 
especially thin and exceptionally beautiful 
girls is a burgeoning writer. I’ve heard of 
her, but I make a mental note to never 
read her work. 

morning 

one pot of coffee, black 
total fat: 0 grams 

There are dreams that shake you, 
dreams that creep you out, dreams that 
leave you groggy and sore, but the most 
remarkable are the dreams that leave you 
wanting more, and more. And more. 

It’s 5 : 3 ° am * I h av e never wanted more. 

The editor calls. Says she’s sorry and 
she’ll gladly put in a good word for me at 


any magazine. She’ll do anything she 
can. I feign the sympathetic, chipper 
voice and tell her that I’ll let her know. 
She gives me permission to resell any of 
my columns. I say thank you and hang 
up, moving away from my desk to put on 
a pot of coffee. I stand in the kitchen, 
watching the brown liquid drip into the 
pot, and think about the letting go. I am 
letting go, and it is easier than I ever 
thought it would be. 

, He calls again, right after the editor. 
Says he’s worried. I don’t know why, I tell 
him, everything’s fine. He tells me that I 
look sick. I tell him that I have a cold. 

late evening 

one cup oflowfatjogurt, strawberry 
one half pot of coffee, black 
total fat: 6 grams 

I receive a call from a friend of the 
editor. He tells me that he follows my 
columns. Followed, I correct him. They 
don’t exist anymore. He laughs, a jolly 
laugh like Santa or Grandpa. I tap a rhythm 
onto my desk with my chipped fingernails. 
He informs me that the editor sent him a 
glowing letter about my work and he is 
interested in hiring me for a bi-monthly 
column in his magazine, the name of which 
I don’t remember. I’ve never heard of him 


or his magazine. I ask what he wants me to 
write about. He says that he’s looking for a 
food critic, pays well, food is free, upscale 
restaurants, hob-nobbing, socialites and 
the jet set. 

I politely decline. 

He restates the information: free food, 
hob-nobbing, great circulation, nice pay. 

I politely decline. 

He laughs and asks why. What exactly 
isn’t appealing? His laugh isn’t so jolly any¬ 
more, it’s like a CEO chuckling from a 
luxurious chair. I am silent, chewing a 
sugar free mint, crunching. He says that 
whatever it is I’m crunching would be free 
if I were writing for him. I don’t think he 
really cares about me or my writing, in fact 
I know he doesn’t. This is about ego. This 
is about rejection. 

I am still. Silent. 

He laughs and says, well sorry to both¬ 
er you. I am. Still. Silent. 

There is always the letting go. ® 

Mollie Wells’ work has appeared in Visual 
Opinion, FreeWilliamsburg.com, RiotGrrl.com, 
and Glamor magazine. She is currently on the edito¬ 
rial staff of the literary magazine Spring Street, and is 
hoping to launch her very own art and design magazine 
if she could only get the government to toss her some 
grants. She is also working on a book of short stories 
dealing with the issues of growing up female, called 
Lustic. She lives in Columbus, Ohio. 
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Making your own Lamp 


By Dawne Moon 


A lamp is really very simple to make. It’s really as easy as 
connecting the light bulb to the electricity. How you dress 
it up is up to you! The equipment you need (wire cutters, 
wire strippers, pliers and a screwdriver) are things you should 
already have around the house. The supplies for the lamp itself you 
can easily buy or find. 

Lampshades and Lamp bases 

The simplest way to make your own lamp is to get an old lamp 
with bad wiring or whatever and replace the wiring. You can use 
lamps you find at thrift stores, in alleys, or that old lamp you had 
as a kid that stopped working. That way you’ve already got the parts 
you’ll need to attach the shae and thread the cord. 

To attach the shade, most lamps have what’s called a harp, 
which is the part that holds the lampshade. You can buy those 
separately if your lamp is missing it for some reason. An alter¬ 
native is the kind of lampshade that has two wire loops to clip 
onto the lightbulb itself (you can buy just the loops at lighting 
stores). 

If you want a table or floor lamp, be sure the power cord is 
long enough to go through whatever parts of the lamp it needs to 
before both ends are occupied. 

To be super artsy-craftsy, you can make your own shade, like 
for a swag lamp. Be sure you have a very long cord. Build a frame 
out of wire and cover it with paper. The top of the shade should 
have a part that goes across (the equivalent of the harp on a stand¬ 
ing lamp) with a hole in the middle to hold the tube. Be sure to 
put the shade on the wire first, before the rest of the socket. A swag 
lamp usually has a decorative cord or chain that runs along the 
electrical cord to hold the lamp up, so that it doesn’t put stress on 
the electrical cord. 

Be creative. To make a lamp shade or hanging lamp, con¬ 
sider using any of the following: a large can with both ends 
removed to let heat escape (be sure the can is big enough that the 
lightbulb fits in without touching the sides. You can paint the 
can or glue stuff to it, and/or punch holes in it to make a cool 
pattern. An old colander (this too will heat up, so be sure it 
hangs where no one can accidentally touch it). A piece of nice 
paper, folded into a cone or covering a frame of some sort (just 
make sure that it doesn’t touch the bulb and that the bulb’s 
wattage isn’t so high that it’ll burn the paper). Beads, cloth, rib¬ 
bons also make great decorations. 

The Electrical Part. 

All the stuff you’ll need is available at just about any hardware 


store. You can also use the parts of an old lamp, but just don’t use 
anything that’s corroded or frayed or questionable. 

The entire electrical mechanism in a lamp is very simple. 
You need a lightbulb socket (it is easiest and quickest if you use 
a socket with the switch built in). Cord (it’s usually cheaper and 
easier to get an ungrounded extension cord and cut off the out¬ 
let part, leaving the plug part. You can, however, buy a switch 
and a plug separately—once you get the hang of connecting the 
cord to the socket, the rest becomes fairly straightforward). 
Make sure you buy an extension cord that is long enough to go 
through your lamp and still has enough distance to make it to a 
socket easily. 

The lightbulb socket has a base with a hole, the part the wires 
connect to, a cardboard sleeve and the metal sleeve with a place that 
says "press” (you press it with a screwdriver). 

1. Cut the outlet end (the end with the holes) off of the exten¬ 
sion cord, leaving the plug end to be the plug to your lamp (obvi¬ 
ously, nothing should be plugged in at this point). Put the cord 
through the base of your lamp (see below, or of you are making a 
swag lamp, put the cord through the hole in the shade. 

2. For most lamps you will need a threaded tube—called, 
oddly enough, a nipple—to connect the lightbulb socket to the 
lamp itself. Be sure the tube fits into the base of the lightbulb 
socket. Put the cord through the tube. 

3. Put the cord through the base of the lightbulb socket. 

4. Separate the lightbulb ends of the cord. Strip about 1/2” 
of the plastic covering off to expose the wire. Use wire strippers to 
do that, or else use a knife—but be careful not to cut the wire as 
well! The wires consist of a lot of little filaments in each wire. If 
you strip too much of the rubber off, be sure the two wires can’t 
touch each other, or anything else. 

Use electrical tape to cover any excess wire (wrap each individ¬ 
ually, then tape them together if need be), or else shorten the 
exposed wire with the wire cutters. Be careful not to stab yourself 
with the filaments, as they can be sharp. 

5. Use a screwdriver to loosen (but not remove) the two 
screws that connect to the contacts. They should be the most 
prominent two screws on the base. If you’re using an old lamp, 
just unscrew the contacts the wires lead to and take off the wires. 
To install the new cord, twist the filaments together and each 
around one of the screws on the base. Tighten the screw to the 
first one, then wrap the second one and tighten that screw. If you 
wrap the cord clockwise around the screw, then tightening the 
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screw (also clockwise) will not push the cord 
away. Be sure to leave enough room so that 
the top part of the socket (the cardboard 
sleeve and metal sleeve) can fit into the base. 
This just means that the cord can’t stick out to 
the sides very much. It has to go straight down 
towards the bottom. 

6 . Put the whole socket part together 
completely by popping the metal sleeve 
back into the base. Put a lightbulb in, plug 
in the cord and make sure it works. If it 
doesn’t you’ll have to take it apart and 
reverse which wire goes to which screw, 
which by this time won’t be a big deal 
because you are an old pro. 

If you have a cord with no plug, or an old 
and corroded or frayed plug, you can buy easy- 
snap plugs. They all work by the same princi¬ 
ple as the lightbulb end, by attaching one of 
the two wires to each contact. Again, if the 
light doesn’t work (providing you know the 
lightbulb works!) reverse the wires in either the 
plug or the lightbulb socket, but not both. 
Follow the directions on the package to install 
the plug, since they are all a little different. 

Making and rewiring lamps is fun and 
easy, and looks very impressive. Have a 
great time! ® 
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health 


IN SICKNESS AND 


Did you know that Herpes is the most common venereal dis¬ 
ease in the United States? And that I in 4 people have it? Stop 
and really think about this one. It’s quite possible that a handful 
of people you know and love have it. So, the next time you spout 
off some kind of insensitive joke about herpes, think about who 
your audience may actually be. 

Other facts about Herpes: 

• 20 million people are currently infected. Including 5-10 percent 
of teenages, 15 to 20 percent of people in their 20 s and 25 to 30 
percent of those 30 or older. 

• There are 500,000 new cases each year—an important reason to 
inform your lover of your condition. 

• 9 out of IO people who have genital herpes don’t even know it 
because they don’t exhibit any symptoms—Another reason to prac¬ 
tice safe sex! 

• And finally, there is no cure. 

Avoiding Herpes 

My goal in this column is not to scare you and make you feel 
you have every chance of getting it, or to make you feel bad 
about yourself should you have "the herp’’. I just want to raise 
awareness and give some home remedies. The incidence of her¬ 
pes has risen 30 percent since the 1970’s. It does not discrimi¬ 
nate; anyone can get it if you do not practice safe sex. Now, I’m 
not going to preach about "Safe-Sex IOl”, but there are a few 
highlights I’d like to share. 

1. Use latex or polyurethane condoms—don’t use animal skin con¬ 
doms. 

2. Spermicide with nonoxynol-9 can kill some of the bacteria and 
viruses that cause STDs. However, some people are allergic to non- 
9, but if you’re not, I suggest using it. 

3. Use lubrication to avoid small tears in the condom and the vagi¬ 
nal/anal tissue as well. Don’t use lubes that have petroleum jelly, 
because this breaks down latex and allows viruses to get through the 
condom. Even lip/chapstick can break down latex! 

4- Avoid oral sex of any kind (vaginal or anal) without condom or 
a dental damn. You can indeed get herpes, even if there are no 
symptoms—due to viral shedding (this means that the virus is being 


transmitted despite no obvious signs of infection). 

5- Wash your hands immediately after touching a sore, because you 
can transmit the virus via your fingers. Whether you touch a cold 
sore on your lip or a sore on your cha-cha, jou must wash jour hands. 

Symptoms 

If you suspect that you may have been exposed, or have the follow¬ 
ing symptoms listed below, please go to a Planned Parenthood near 
you. They can offer you all the services necessary (diagnosis, treatment, 
medications, pap smears and counseling), on a sliding scale based on 
your annual income. Plus, more women have herpes than men do. 
Herpes that infects the tissue of the cervix is suspected to have a role in 
cervical cancer. So it is vital for a woman to have her yearly pap smear. 
Symptoms of a Herpes infaction include: 

• Fever 

• Headache 

• Muscle aches 

• Fatigue 

• Swollen lymph nodes 

• Shooting pain in back of the legs 

• Itching, tingling, and/or burning in the genital region 

• Sores can appear in the form of a rash, or a pimple, a cold sore 
on your genitals, chaffed skin, or even a yeast infection. 

• Breakouts will be less severe each time, because your body has 
developed some immunity. 

• Women have reported that they tend to get breakouts before their 
periods. 

• Both sexes have reported that they get it sometimes from mastur¬ 
bating or vigorous sex. Apparently the friction irritates the skin. 

But remember: anyone can have herpes and not have any symptoms. 

Living with Herpes 

The remainder if this column is for those of you living with 
the Herp. You can do the following to get some relief from a 
breakout. 

Take a nice, warm sitz bath three to four times daily (a sitz 
bath is a bath that covers the hip and reaches up to the mid¬ 
abdomen). Add the following astringent cleanser to your bath: 
Mix I ounce of dry chaparral leaves and 4 tbsp. of baking soda 
together. Once thoroughly mixed to a medium/fine powder, 
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NO WEALTH 

by angel page 


add in one or two drops of tea tree oil. Place the mixture into 
a large handkerchief, cheesecloth, or whatever you have 
handy—just choose a material that will allow the mixture to 
steep. Tie your homemade tea bag onto the nozzle of the tub 
and let the hot water stream through it. Once you’ve gotten 
the level of water you want, untie the bag and let it float in the 
tub with you. If you do not have access to these ingredients or 
don’t have the energy to be Martha Stewart, plain ol’ soap and 
water will work too. 

Once you’ve finished your sitz bath, dry the sores carefully, as 
to not irritate them more than they already are. Some people use a 
hair dryer, to avoid rubbing the sores. Sores heal faster when they 
are kept clean, dry and exposed to air. 

You may also apply the essential oil of myrrh to the sores. Aloe 
vera also helps soothe, dry and heal herpes sores. Apply directly to 
the sores and let it air dry. You can buy an aloe plant and break off 
a stem and use as needed, or you can purchase it in stores. 
Especially this time of year, when sunburns are more prevalent, 
look in the sunscreen section. Make sure to buy the brand that does 
not list alcohol as an ingredient. Note: Do not use ointment or 
cream such as Neosporin—it will only worsen your symptoms, and 
will also break down latex should you have sex. And make sure to 
wash your hands immediately after touching a sore, because you 
can transmit the virus via your fingers. 

Make sure to wear cotton undies and avoid all synthetics. This 
traps moisture and doesn’t let the sores breathe and heal. 

You may also use ice wrapped in a clean cloth if you are in 
pain; Apply IO minutes on, five minutes off. 

Supplements 

• Take 3000 mg daily of Lysine (lOOO mg with each meal at the 
first sign of an outbreak). After the symptoms lessen, reduce your 
intake to 500 mg a day as a maintenance dose. If you have a break 
out while on this dose, increase to IOOO mg. Lysine is an amino 
acid that competes with arginine (another amino acid). When argi¬ 
nine is displaced by lysine during intestinal absorption, the viral 
coating can’t proceed, and then the virus can’t invade the cell. 
However, be careful to watch your cholesterol levels—there’s some 
evidence that lysine may‘'stimulate the liver to increase production 


of cholesterol. Fortunately, lysine has little or no toxicity. 

• Take IOOO to 2000 mg a day of Vitamin C—with bioflavinoids 

• Take 22 mg a day of Zinc 

• Take 400 IU a day of Vitamin E, (this will help relieve the pain &. 
help shorten the duration of the attack) 

• Take one capsule of Acidophilus, three times a day with each 
meal. It’s also important to keep it refrigerated. 

Lifestyle Change 

Your main goal is to support a healthy immune system, hence 
making some changes in how you live. You can’t expect to rub some 
essential oil on your pussy and call it a day. You really have to be 
committed to taking care of yourself! 

• Eat a good diet. Obviously, if you eat like shit, you’ll feel like shit. 
Plus you’ll want to limit your intake of arginine rich foods—choco¬ 
late, peanuts, pecans, almonds, brazil nuts, cashews, filberts, beer, 
ale (and other drinks made with grains), Ovaltine, chocolate & 
malted milk, peanut butter, cereal grains, soy beans, luncheon 
meat, fish, processed cheese, coconuts, white & whole wheat flour, 
gelatin, garlic, ginseng, peas, barley, and/or cola drinks. Note: 
Arginine serves an important role in your body, as do all amino 
acids, so don’t go overboard. 

• Get yourself enough rest! 

• Exercise—yes, I said it! Get off your ass and start walking! 

• Reduce the stressors in your life 

• Avoid overexposure to the sun 

• Avoid chafing in the genital area—tight clothes, vigorous sex, 
masturbating, etc. 

• Seek out support groups if you are feeling angry, depressed, have 
low self-esteem, worried, anxious, or just want to meet other peo¬ 
ple who have the same condition as you. 

• And of course you have an obligation to tell your current or new lover 

Good luck and good health to you all! ® 

References: 

WebMD website 

Alternative Medicine and Health website 

Herpes Rx Website 

Health World Website 

Herbal Healing for Women by Rosemary Gladstar 
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QPYearly to bed 

by sex lady searah 


Dear Sex Lady, 

I have a lump on my penis. I think it's an ingrown hair, but I’m scared it may be 
something else (although what, I don't know). I have only done anything sexual with 
one person and she with me. But I did masturbate with somebody else's lube on one 
occasion, so that's my only thought. My question is: can STDs, STls, or anything of that 
nature be transmitted through lubricants? The lump is about three millimeters by two 
millimeters. I love this girl very much and would hate to spread anything to her. Please 
help, and thankjou more than ever. 

—Scared. 

PS. I'll be waiting with blue balls 'til then. Thanks! 

Dear Scared, 

First off, let me say that if you have any open, raw, or red sores; 
something that looks like a rash; small white cauliflower-like growths 
or warts; if you itch or scratch regularly; or have unusual discharge 
coming from your penis, go see a doctor right away! Only a doctor can 
tell you if what you have is just an ingrown hair or if it is a disease/ 
infection. You should be sure you are safe before engaging in any sex¬ 
ual activity that could be risky (blow jobs, intercourse, anal sex). 

That said, the chance of you getting any kind of sexually trans¬ 
mitted disease from a bottle of lube is highly unlikely. Unless the 
person’s lube had super fresh body juices actually in it, it is pretty 
safe to assume that it isn’t the cause of the lump. To catch a STD, 
you have to either be in contact with someone else’s body fluids 
(semen, blood, vaginal secretions) or, in the case of something like 
herpes or warts, actual contact with the person’s infected skin 
(although you should know that in the case of herpes, the disease 
can still be spread even if there are no sores present). So, if you and 
your lady friend have been only ever with each other and you are 
sure you are both disease-free, you are probably safe. 

Ingrown hairs and pimples are generally pretty easy to identify. 
They either have a small white head, or are just a tiny bump, slight¬ 
ly red, that may smart a little bit, but should not itch or develop a 
raw, open, or crusty top. If that sounds like what you’ve got, wait a 
few days and see if it goes away or gets better. But if you are in doubt, 
a quick trip to the doctor should ease your mind. 

Oh, and about those blue balls . . . You can still jack off! Just 
use your own lube this time so you don’t have to worry. 


Dear Sex Lady, 

I'm a 22 -jear-old guy that loves going down on females, but I prefer them to 
be shaved, I'm not a hypocrite like most guys, so I shave myself as well—I believe it's 
common courtesy. I just hate having to shave so often and it takes so long. Dojou 
know of any methods of hair removal available that are safe for me to use on my 
genitals? I thought about that EpilStop stuff, but I think that just burns the hair off 
and any burning around my penis can't be good. Any suggestions would be greatly 
appreciated. Thanks. 

-M. 

Dear M., 

Yes, you do want to be wary of any chemical hair remover 
on your genitals. Read the box carefully and realize that if it 
indicates that is for the genital region, they are probably talk¬ 
ing about around the genitals, not on them. Do a patch test 
first on your regular skin, like the inside your arm. Chemical 
hair removers can be harsh as hell and even if you don’t usu¬ 
ally have very sensitive skin, you might find that you react to 
hair remover. 

If your patch test goes OK, you might want to then test a little 
of it on your downtown. If you feel like you are having no adverse 
reaction, then knock yourself out and go for the chemical remover, 
but just be careful! It is burning away your hair, so don’t leave it on 
too long and follow the directions carefully. 

If you decide against the chemical peel route, you can try wax¬ 
ing your jewels. If you wax regularly, the hair will grow back less 
quickly and not as thick. You can buy waxing kits at the drugstore. 
Look for the ones that are marketed towards women and their biki¬ 
ni line. Waxing can smart a little—you are after all ripping the hair 
out—but the effect can last for as long as a few weeks. 

If you really want to wax it right, you can go to a salon and have 
them do it for you (although you might want to call ahead and make 
, sure they’ll work down there). 

But you know what, from all that I have read and heard, shav¬ 
ing really seems to be the way to go. Yes, when it grows back it is 
itchy and yes, you can cut yourself. But for the most part, it is rel¬ 
atively painless, you can minimize the itchiness, it is the least 
expensive option, and seems to carry the least amount of pain and 
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risk. To that end I have collected some tips on making the shaving 
of your pubes as easy as possible. 

Trim 

To make this process easier, trim the genital area before 
applying the razor! You’ll save blades this way and be able to see 
what you are doing. To get a closer cut and avoid unwanted nicks, 
just pull the hair up then trim away. If you are new to the whole 
shaving thing, you may want to leave the hair short for a couple of 
days. This allows the genitals to become comfortable with the tran¬ 
sition you are about to make and some people find that they actu¬ 
ally like the crew-cut look. 

Soak 

Take a long hot shower or bath, or lay a warm cloth over the 
area for about 10 minutes. This softens coarse pubic hair and 
makes it easier to shave. It is especially important to soak your piece 
in warm water if you are planning on shaving your balls. If your 
balls are too cold they will scrunch up and be impossible to stretch 
out (which you need to do to shave them). 

Lather 

Don’t attempt to shave your pubes dry— ouch\ If you do, pain 
and irritation will most likely follow. Use shaving cream or gel to 
lather the pubic area. It is important to not use soap, as soap can 
really dry your skin and doesn’t make the best buffer for the razor. 

Shave 

Now you are lathered up you are ready to go. Think about how 
you want to style it before you start and be as creative as you desire 
(I’ve heard tales of lover’s initials, rainbows and palm trees). Most 
people go for either the total bald deal or the landing strip, ala 
Playboy. It is recommended to shave the same way the hair grows, 
at least in the beginning. Yes, if you shave against the grain, you will 
get a closer shave, but it is much harsher on your skin and witl 
probably lead to more red bumps and irritation. In addition, don’t 
stroke the same area over and over as this may irritate the skin. Two 
to three short strokes are ideal. Lastly, stretch the skin to shave the 
softer bits (labia, scrotum etc ... ). And please, use a fresh, sharp 
razor! The older and duller a razor is the more likely you are to cut 


yourself. Take it slow. If you are careful you should have no prob¬ 
lems, but if you rush, you may find yourself with some nasty cuts 
and Band-Aids are a hassle on your cooter. 

A note to first timers: The pubic area is sensitive and may take 
time to adjust to the razor. Once a week is a good idea for your first 
month. Eventually you will probably want to shave every few days or 
more to keep it smooth. 

Moisturize 

After the shave is completed, wash, rinse, dry, and moisturize 
the freshly shaven pubic area. Baby oil and aloe vera are two sug¬ 
gestions. Olive oil also works well. Don’t use moisturizers that con¬ 
tain fragrances and colors, since this may cause irritation. In addi¬ 
tion, you may want to powder the area afterwards for comfort. 
Don’t use products that include talcum, as it can cause irritation 
and has been linked to ovarian cancer. 

Maintain 

Wash your shaved genitals on a daily basis. This helps remove 
unwanted oils and sweat. In addition, you may wish to moisturize 
and powder the area daily to avoid irritation. If you keep the hair 
short, you’ll avoid stubble, which causes itching. Try to wear cotton 
underwear and to stay away from tight fitting pants. The lack of air 
circulation and friction of tight clothes may lead to ingrown hairs. 
Some people suggest that you go without undies for the first cou¬ 
ple of days to give your bits a little breathing room. 

Well there you have it. I hope you find some of this informa¬ 
tion helpful. Good luck and happy shaving! 

One last thing: you shouldn’t be using "female " as a noun. 
"Female” should be used as an adjective, like "that is a female cat.” 
This goes for the word "male” as well. I know I am being a picky 
bitch, but it just sounds wrong. Even the pros think so: according 
to a website that trains people to edit medical texts, "referring to 
people by using ’male’ or ’female’ as a noun tends to be dehuman¬ 
izing and so should be avoided if possible.” ® 

Got questions? E-mail me at diysex@punkplanet.com. Live in or plan on vising 
Chicago ? Swing by my shop, Early to Bed, at 5232 N. Sheridan. Just want to buy 
some kick-ass sex toys? Shop online at www.early2bed.com. Thanks! 
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ATW - The Lipstick Murders, CD Attention, Ohio State Troopers: If any 
local high school cheerleaders turn up dead by the river, question these 
boys! Seventeen hard-core songs of Slayer-influenced punk. (BC) 
www. sou nd - pol I ution. com 

Airplanes Are Better - Power, CD Three songs of mid-tempo, angst-rid¬ 
den, groovy emo-rock. The gods that are Fugazi would smile down on 
these lads. (BG) 

Restart Records, POB 220266, El Paso, TX 79913 

9 Akimbo - Harshing Your Mellow, CD Smashing screamo hardcore from 
this trio who have the audacity to list every piece of musical equipment 
they used in this attack. I’m not a fan of this genre by any stretch of the 
means, but this CD fully satisfied me. Although you can’t understand 
a word they utter, they win the "song title of the month" award for 
"When I am King I Will Spit on the Corpse of Ray Manzarek.” And Ray 
ain’t even dead yet but a corpse nonetheless! I give it up for a band that 
doesn’t mind letting their guitars and amps buzz, feedback, and squeal 
without regard. Blistering! (AS) 

Amalagate Records, POB 3221, Beverly, MA 01915 

9 Alabama Thunderpussy - Staring At The Divine, CD This is one of those 
bands whose moniker matches the music to a beer-soaked T. With its 
powerfully devilish vocals and soul-wrenching guitars, this band could 
also be named Metalabama. Beer slammin’, head bangin’, loogie 
hockin’, sex-laced southern metallic venom. (The band also features 
Avail’s original drummer.) My only complaint is that the last half slow¬ 
ly winds down. It’s like when 'last call’ comes way too early. (JG) 
Relapse Records, www.relapse.com 

Also-Rans, The - The Resignation, CD This is a relatively gripping debut 
GDEP of heavy pop rock from Boston. A major Jawbreaker influence 
permeates both the vocals and the music. Quality early '90s material 
here, so if you liked the early '90s, you’ll dig this. (AE) 

SINCaudio, 99 Spring St., Apt. 1, Cambridge, MA 02141 

Avenue of the Strongest - Foundations, CD This is a very intelligent band. 
The music flows seamlessly in spite of all the chord progression/drum 
changes. Very dramatic and insightful lyrics that read like stories. The 


J ust a couple notes about our review section. First off, we make every attempt to review every record we receive, as long as it is released on an indepen¬ 
dent record label. Second, even though we make every attempt to do so, not every record does get reviewed. This is an unfortunate reality of having (i) 
hundreds of records that show up at the PO Box every bi-month and (2) having a volunteer review staff—short of putting a gun to people’s heads, it’s 
very hard to get them to review every single thing. That said, we do try to match up records to reviewers that might like them (although it doesn t always 
work out that way), so hopefully your release gets a fair shake. Reviews marked with a little ear ( P) are designated as "highlight” reviews for the issue by the review¬ 
er. That means that it’s a record that really stands out for them this time around. But there are plenty of other records that were good too, they just didn’t get 
picked as a highlight, so just because it doesn’t have an ear by it doesn’t mean that it’s not good as well. The "Reviewer Spotlight” section that you see at the top 
of many pages are records that our reviewers have chosen to write about from their own collection—favorites, overlooked gems, that kind of thing. It s a nice way 
of getting to know a reviewer’s likes and dislikes so you can see if you want to follow their advice or not. Finally, If a reviewer doesn’t like your record, that does¬ 
n’t mean that it’s totally terrible or anything like that. It’s not institutional policy that your record is good or that it’s bad, it’s just one reviewer’s opinion—so 
don’t freak out. We’re sure you put a good deal of work into your project, and that alone is certainly worth some congratulations! But please, if you’re pissed at 
a review, remember: it’s not Punk Planet, it’s just one reviewer. 


music at times is very noisy indie rock, and then it kicks back into slow¬ 
er, hypnotic tunes. Foundations never becomes too boring or too whiny. 
They have found the perfect mix of emo and thoughtfulness. I’m look¬ 
ing forward to hearing more. (TK) 
avenueofthestrongest@hotmail.com 

Ariel Kill Him - Alpha Is Down, CD New Age moodiness and quiet poetry 
drip over this CD’s tracks. Layered simplicity and hushed, drawn out 
vocals lead one to think of a much different Sade. (AS) 

Kasual Recordings, Trastvagen 5, SE227 31 Lund, Sweden 

Aspera - Birds Fly, CDEP Yeah...no. You can get a sense of they’re trying 
to do, but, no. Synth- and reverb-heavy oddball pop (no guitars) where 
the vocals sound like they’re coming through a "chorus” filter on a gui¬ 
tar amp. It reminds me of a soundtrack to a David Lynch movie. (KR) 
Suicide Squeeze, POB 80511, Seattle WA 98108, www.suicidesqueeze.net 

Atropos - Industry vs. Inferiority, CD I am a sucker for this sound. Like 
American Steel’s second CD or older Hot Water Music, Atropos’ hard¬ 
core anthems on Industry vs. Inferiority have a way of sticking in my head for 
long periods of time. This is a must listen if you like the new, transi¬ 
tional hardcore to emerge from the southeast recently. (TK) 
Onewingrecords, POB 20195, Knoxville, TN 37940 

Audio Karate - Space Camp, CD This is a sugar-coated, snotty-sound¬ 
ing, pop punk, emo, rock 'n’ roll band and then some. It’s a little Get 
up Kids, Ataris, Piebald type of thing going on. Pretty infectious, 
but...Oh Yeah, it’s PC/MAC enhanced. (DM) 

Kung Fu Records, POB 38009 Hollywood, CA 90038 

Avenged Sevenfold - Sounding the Seventh Trumpet, CD The opening 
song sounds straight out of the '86 Dokken-Judas Priest tour. Metal 
and lots of it, from heavier Pantera stuff to bad hair metal to punk 
rock—all of it patently unironic, even with song titles "Darkness 
Surrounding" and "Lips of Deceit” and band member names "M. 
Shadows” and "Zacky Vengeance.” Dear God, there’s even a bad piano 
ballad! Heshers unite! (KR) 

Hopeless Records, POB 7495, Van Nuys CA 91409-7495, www.hopeless- 
< records.com 
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Eric Action (EA), Brian Czarnik (BC), Art Ettinger (AE), Jason Gitzlaff (JG), Tim Kuehl (TK), Dan Laidman (DAL), Dana Morse (DM), Kyle Ryan (KR), 
George B. Sanchez (GBS), Neah Shah (NS), Andy Slob (AS) 



Avengers - We Are The One, 7” Part of the slew of reissued Dangerhouse 
seven inches (supposedly being pressed with the original plates), these 
boot-a-likes are well worth the price if you don’t have the originals. 
Three tracks of essential LA punk: "We Are The One," "I Believe in 
Me," and "Car Crash.” (EA) 

Get Hip Distribution, www.gethip.com 

9 Beatings, The - Italiano, CD Definitely one of the best CDs I got to 
review in a while. I heard these guys and girl on Boston’s 89.3 on the 
way to work and forgot the name of the band. Needless to say, I hear 
this rocking-out song ("Twins”) with this repeating guitar squelching 
noise, and I was more then psyched. The song has that catchiness 
accompanied by an embracing noise, sort of like Husker Du or 
Superchunk. That song alone has the ability to make you just go and 
grab your guitar (air or otherwise) and jam along, and it only gets bet¬ 
ter from there. "New Destroyer” is a truly depressing song, but you 
can’t help but bob your head to it. "Addicted to Freaks” brings the rock 
back with a great singing/screaming duet. Musically, The Beatings 
change direction multiple times, but there’s a real sense of character to 
the music that keeps welcoming you back. You can call it "postpunk”, 
you can call "aggro, indie rock,” hell, call it whatever you want. Just 
make sure the word "great” is in there. Italiano is a keeper. (DM) 
Midriff Records, 345 Elder St., #216, Brooklyn, NY 11237 

Behemoth - Buford, EP I’ll say this for Behemoth: They’re unpre¬ 
dictable. In the course of one song, they’ll go from a rawkin’ booze- 
soaked, beer-band sound into Motorhead-esque metal and then into 
garage-style punk. At times they drone on like an uninspired hard- 
rock band, but they spice it up enough that you can’t really dismiss 
these guys. I bet they’re fun to see live. (DAL) 

Diaphragm Records, PO Box 10388, Columbus, OH 43201 

Believe In Toledo - The 12 Step Guide, CD These guys do the uninspired 
punk emo thing that is so popular with the uninspired masses of youth 
today. So if things like Dashboard Confessional tickles your innards, 
pick this up and be touched in the same way. It’s easily on par with 
some of the other more popular bands like that. (AS) 
www.believeintoledo.com 

V Best Revenge - Starts With You, CD Good natured, upbeat pop punk 
from Los Angeles with an inspirational gay rights/pride message. I like 
the refrain on the catchy opening track that goes "This is your life, this 
is your home,” and who couldn’t love lyrics like: "Now some boys like 
house music/ Some guys go for Madonna/ Some boys listen to show 
tunes/ But I don’t really wanna ... Cause I’m a punk rock fag.” Best 
Revenge are great because they can deliver a political message in a cre¬ 
ative way without coming off as righteous or humorless. A good exam¬ 
ple is the tune "Lewd Conduct Patrol” about the double standards for 
gay and straight lewd conduct busts. There’s a little bit of Pansy 
Division-style sexual silliness with the song about humping hitchhikers 
on the interstate, but for the most part Best Revenge come off as a sen^ 
sitive and friendly kids who are there for you when you come out of the 
closet—and who can write a helluva catchy song. (DAL) 

Spitshine Records, 410 S. Lincoln Blvd., #110, Venice, CA 90291 

Big City Rock - S/T, CD Five songs that sound straight out of the early 
'80s! Heavy on the midtempo, sing-a-long, keyboard-driven rock. 
Very fun stuff, and bands like Big Country and U2 would be proud of 
this band. (BC) 
www.bigcityrock.net 

Billy Music * Midwest Index, CD, Soft and beautiful, Billy Music (who 
used to be just called Billy) plays some of the best heartfelt emo rock 
music in the genre. I’ve liked them ever since I saw them in a cramped 
Madison basement two years ago. They are as impressive live as in this 


recording. The songs are written very well and never seem boring. This 
CD comes highly recommended to anyone who likes Mineral or the 
Jazz June. (TK) 

Billy Music, 2416 Royal Ct., Sioux Falls, SD 57106 

Black Moses - Emperor Deb, CD Wow, a Swedish band that calls itself 
"Black Moses.” To wit, kinda funky in a white-boy noisy kind of way. It 
also rocks in a Hives vein, but like that band, it’s nothing to devote 
your life to. (KR) 

Lunasound Recording, Sjoholmen PL 4118, 731 97 hoping, Sweden, www.luna- 
soundrecording.com 

Blowback - Track III, CD Blowback is politically charged and firmly 
rooted sonically in the harDCore legacy. They’re a perfect example of 
a band who uses a mic to yell as loud as they can about the ignorance 
and injustice in the world today to try to make some kind of change. I 
would probably just say "I have a friend who fucked a tomato.” (JG) 

No contact info given 

Blue Collar Revenge Theory - S/T, CD This sounds like early '90s hardcore. 
A mix of Doghouse melody and New Age mosh. I can see the big pants 
and Go Vegan T-shirts now. For the most part, midpaced hardcore with 
emotive vocals, but sometimes they get heavy and screamy. Nice DIY lay¬ 
out with lots of writing and artwork. Some proceeds go to a communi¬ 
ty center, but then they say to copy this CD for friends. (NS) 

Thrown Brick Records, thrownbrick@disinfo.net 

V Bodies - Firepower is Our Business, CD This GD/EP is a rerelease of 
the Bodies’ Firepower 12” with one bonus track taken from a TKO com¬ 
pilation. Now, I am by no means a street punk fan. I can see the appeal 
to a younger generation, but I feel like I did this in the '80s hanging 
out at the skinhead bar in Detroit when I was dumb and young. The 
Bodies are often criticized for having dumb lyrics. Probably true, but 
once in awhile when you have such a strong backbeat and catchy songs, 
you can sing just about anything to get the kids to go wild. I love this 
record; I did when it was originally released in 2000. The extra song 
isn’t worth a new purchase, but you can always pick up the compilation 
Punch Drunk Volume 2. Unlike most street-punk bands, the Bodies 
possess a pop to them that keeps them interesting for seven songs. My 
biggest regret was that I didn’t pay attention to this band earlier. I sug¬ 
gest you do, and this is a great place to start. (EA) 

TKO Records 4104 24th St. #103, San Francisco, CA 94114 

9 borthwick hollAnd filliers - Helene, CD This is my first time listening 
to this collaboration of artists, and to my surprise this has to be one of 
the most interesting things I’ve heard in a while. Imagine Joan of Arc 
at their most abstract, then take away the vocals, add a woman reciting 
poetry and then mix it up and make it a bit more "out there.” They 
sample, loop and edit the music and the vocals as well to help achieve 
the depth of field for this project. On top of interesting music, the 
packaging is also quite minimalistic with a barely visible label and 
photo recreation as inserts. This poetically sorted story of love is one 
of the most abstract and beautiful CDs I’ve heard in quite some time. 
However, I can guarantee this is not for everyone. Actually, I don’t 
know who this would be for. Someone weird but sensitive? Yeah, def¬ 
initely. (DM) 

Temporary Residence Limited, P0B 22910, Baltimore, MD 21203 

Brezhnev - www.Bullshit/Control, CD Punk rock for the streets, from the 
streets, with intelligence to match that of a street. Songs of nuclear 
threats from "Boris,” body slams and spermbombs seem to match 
those from yesteryear, which seemed kind of cool then but seem juve¬ 
nile by today’s standards. It’s too bad—the music is really aggro and in 
your face. (DM) 

D-Fens Records, PMB 275, 8 Amlajack Blvd. Newnan, GA 30265 
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the Brockmeyers / Chris and Stephanie Predicted the Whole Civil War 


REVIEWER SPOTLIGHT: Eric Action (EA) 

For garage-rock lovers, one essential piece of hardware is the SELF-TITLED LP BY DMZ. Mono Man, the main man, was an alumnus of the 
Customs from Ohio and later formed the Lyres. This piece of Boston rock is quintessential 1976, pre-punk explosion. You’ve got the Chuck 
Berry’s rock ’n’ roll influence and crazy organ and drumming, courtesy of David Robinson (Modern Lovers, Cars). This LP may have one of 
the worst covers of all time, but it is a classic and can occasionally be found relatively cheap on vinyl or expensive as an import CD. The music 
is so primal, but the recording could sound better, especially considering all the great live stuff out there. The songs are so good, though, it 
doesn’t matter. "Mighty Idy” and "Watch for Me Girl” are classic tracks as well as covers of Northwest romps like "Cinderella” and "Out of 
Our Tree.” You may have a hard time with "Baby Boom,” which has lines like, "He was dancing a-ga-ga-goo-goo-baby-baby-baby boom.” But 
that is the charm of the Mono Man. Buy this along with the Bomp Live at the Rat disc, and you will understand why anyone who is anyone is into 
DMZ. 

Currently I am hip to: International Noise Conspiracy, the over-played Hives, Kill-A-Watts, Briefs, Dirtbombs and some old favorites Husker Du, 
Boys and Devo. The classics never die. 


Brockmeyers, The - Paul, The Album, CD These kids are good at writing 
simple, silly, bubblegum pop-punk songs. I like bits and pieces of this 
album but not as a whole. The lead singer’s voice really gets on the 
nerves after awhile. By the last predictable acoustic ballad, I wished my 
ears were dirtier so it would muffle this guy’s falsetto. There are also 
pictures of him rocking the mic with the pantyhose. (JG) 

Fudge Sickill Records, POB 7052, Villa Park, IL 60181 

9 Brides, The - If You Dance, CD I think that this band is trying to do 
some kind of goth thing since they have names like Corey Gorey and 
Julia Ghoulia, but the opening track, "If You Dance,” harkens back to 
the organ-soaked glory days of early Elvis Costello pop. Quite a mem¬ 
orable tune! They know it’s their best, as it’s the only one with the 
lyrics enclosed. The others are standard fare pop tunes with a morbid 
sensibility. Eight tracks in all and definitely worth it for the opener. 
Maybe this is just an extended CD single. I don’t believe that this is to 
be confused with same-named band on Rip Off. (AS) 

Dismal Abysmal Recordings, POB 350-578, Brooklyn, NY 11229 

Buck - Hello Holland, CD Cool, futuristic alien cover artwork brings you 
into this band’s world, a world of intense and interesting future pop 
rock. High-soaring guitars and bashing drums accompany some emo¬ 
tional lyrics and singing. Check this band out! (BC) 
www.kasualrec.com 

Building on Fire - How to Start a Fire, 7” Maybe it’s the pervasiveness of 
nu metal, but I’m starting to think everything sounds like it. That goes 
for the vocals on this, which is your standard superfast punk rock with 
lots of mutes and stuff. Blah. (KR) 

Evergreen Records, 204 1/2 E. Maple Ave., Newark, NY 14513 

Burd Early - Magnet Mountain, CD Imagine if Jonathan Richman was less 
quirky, or J. Mascis was less talented. Sounds awesome, right? I guess 
it’s not that bad though. Mellow, folksy, sittin’-around-the-campfire 
music. It’s like when you show up in that cute girl’s dorm room, and 
she’s got candles lit and this music playing, and after you’ve been mak¬ 
ing out for a while, you don’t mind it so much. (NS) 

Western Vinyl, POB 211671, Bedford, TX 76095-8671 

Burning Paris, The - Coral City Ruin, CD Super mellow mood music that 
sounds like a cool foggy morning laced with traces of the most tiny 
hangover. But then that’s kind of how the cover artwork looks too. (AS) 
Amalagate Records, POB 3221, Bdverly MA 01915, USA 

Caesura - More Specific, Less Pacific, CD Like their labelmates Dropsonic, 
these guys don’t skimp on the rock, though they do it with more anger 
and mathy elements. It’s at times musically complex (especially the short, 
instrumental songs), and the breaks come quickly but stay only for a bit— 


but it’s all cohesive and impressive. Thinking man’s rock. (KR) 

54°40’ Or Fight!, POB 1601, Acme, Ml 49610, www.fiftyfourfortyorfight.com 

Calliope - Braille, CD It’s hard to pin this down: the soft-spoken vocals, 
the light guitar and percussion, the occasional horns and spacey- 
sounding guitars. It’s in a similar vein to the Sea and Cake and Joan of 
Arc, though more psychedelic than those two. (KR) 

Thick Records, www.thickrecords.com 

Carpenter Ant - Never Stop Skating, 7” Well, all of these chunky hardcore 
screech-fests kind of sound the same to me, and look, I just don’t 
understand how you could skate to this. But if grinding and wailing 
and chunka-chunka duh nuh nuh! is your thing, then you may enjoy 
it. They’re proud of Allentown, which I respect, and there’s a cool pic¬ 
ture of lightning on the back. (DAL) 

Double Decker Records, 803 Saint John St., Allentown, PA 18103, or Union City 
Records, 78 West Market St., Bethlehem, PA 18018 

$ Cave Catt Sammy - Love Me Like Crazy, CD Singers with a voice as 
warm and rich as Cave Catt Sammy’s Beau Sammy Sample are far and 
few between. The timbre of Sample’s voice is not unlike that of Wayne 
the Train, Russell Scott, Big Sandy or even old schooler’s like The 
Matys Brothers and Don Woody. Love Me Like Crag’s refusal to rely on 
the self-defeating theatrics popular in contemporary rockabilly makes 
this album too good to pass up. This record excels in its classically spa¬ 
cious country and western-tinged songs that are both an homage to 
men like Bobby Fuller and Sonny Curtis as well as Big Sandy and his 
Fly Rite boys. The lyrical content is at times cliched ("Jumpin’ Jack”), 
and there are a few riffs that sound way too familiar to be original 
("Sticky Fingers”—but originality is an absurd concept in 2002). 
However, this seamless recording is a testament to how rockabilly was a 
feeling and sound too often mimicked and seldom recreated. When 
you find a recording like Love Me Like Cra^y, and the feeling’s right, it’s 
hard to let go. (GBS) 

Rubric Records, 75 Leonard St., New York, NY 10013 

Charles Douglas - Thirty One Flavors, CD Thirty-one subpar pop songs 
from Charles that do more to annoy than to hook the listener. There 
are redeeming qualities, though. Some of the songs got stuck in my 
head for a while, and it looks as if he played all of the instruments him¬ 
self. I actually didn’t mind the CD until I heard the song "Monkey 
Island,” where Charles makes monkey noises over and over in the cho¬ 
rus. I can understand some amount of cheesiness, but once this fine 
line has been crossed, its unforgivable. (TK) 

No. 6 Records, c/o Enabler, 300 Elizabeth St., New York, NY 10012 

Chris and Stephanie Predicted the Whole Civil War - SfT, CD Quick coun- 
try/folksy songs, mostly vocals, acoustic guitar (accompanied by the occa- 
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the Cleats / Dils 


REVIEWER SPOTLIGHT: Brian Czarnik (BC) 

THE JESUS Lizard-Wheelchair Epidemic 7”. I first heard about this now-defunct, powerful Chicago band from UY Bobby Bollweevil, who 
used to wear their T-shirt a lot. Then when I was interviewing Pegboy for my college paper, I asked Guitar God John Haggerty who his favorite 
new band was, and he told me "Jesus Lizard." So I just had to check them out. I can’t remember which 7” I bought first, but this one, which 
came out in 1992 on Touch and Go Records, was probably my favorite. They do a DICKS cover in "Wheelchair Epidemic” on this big-holed 
7 , and they turn in one of their best songs ever, "Dancing Naked Ladies,” on the flipside. This is heavy rock at its best. They were the indie 
band (they later screwed up and went to a major) to beat all other indie bands up. Their rhythm section was the best since Led zeppelin, and 
the crazy, drunken vocal style of David Yow is amazing on this record. The guitar sound is top notch, and the style is highly original even if 
you’re listening to it today, IO years later. Jesus Lizard will go down as one of the best live bands ever, and one of the best Touch and Go bands 
in history. Do yourself a big favor, and get this one. You might have to search eBay, but it will be worth any price. I love 7 inches (and so do 
my girlfriends), and this is simply 7 inches of rock perfection. And the back-cover artwork of a hot blonde fucking a retarded zombie in a 
wheelchair is kinda funny. 

Best Five Bands This Time Around: I. Milloy 2 . The Strange Division 3* Grand Champeen, 4* Pig City Rock 5 * The Blues Brothers. 


sional fiddle) that almost reminds me of Poi Dog Pondering’s early stuff. 
It’s got a down-home charm, but not enough to keep me interested. (KR) 
Mountain Collective for Independent Artists, POB 220320, Greenpoint Post Office, 
Brooklyn, NY 11222, www.mtncia.com 

Cleats, The - Lost Voices, Broken Strings, CD This is just too earnest for 
this jaded day and age. It’s like "We Are the World” with distortion and 
hoarse vocals. Can any punk band really be this happy and sincere? 
Oh, here’s some angst, they’re having trouble getting jobs with their 
arts degrees. Now they’re dissing Kevin Seconds because in reality it’s 
hard to stay young until you die. Oh, wait, sorry, the next song is called 
"Don’t Judge Me.” Never mind. (DAL) 

Longshot Music, c/o 726 Richards Street, Vancouver, BC V6B 3A4, Canada 

Crybaby - No Means Yes, CD Not bad female-fronted rock. Five songs of 
somewhat mellow rock with decent lyrics. Kind of reminds me of 
Concrete Blonde but not as bold. (DM) 
www.crybabymusic.com,www.2sheds.com. 

Czolgosz - S/T, 7” Named after the assassin of President McKinley, these 
guys play some pretty good old-school punk rock. Kind of reminds me 
of early Freeze stuff. If you like punk with some melody and balls, 
check this out. (NS) 

Rodent Popsicle, POB 1143, Boston, MA 02134 

Darlington - Louder Than Morrissey, CD Really, do we need more pop 
punk bands that would sound better if they only had major-label pro¬ 
duction and could sing? I am also aware that these guys have been 
around for a bit, which is why I can’t excuse them sounding this bad. 
Oh, yeah, the kids will love this release. (DM) 

Stardumb Records, POB 21145, 3001 AC Rotterdam, The Netherlands 

Daryl - The Technology, CD At first I thought this was too arty, but then 
it grew on me. New wavy indie rock with strings and keyboards and an 
Asian fetish. They’re poppy, and they get your head bobbing. The 
vocals are interesting, too. If you listen with headphones, you can hear 
some odd backing vocals that sound like the dude on South Park with the 
voice box. And the song "Casual Glances” is a jam. Stick to songs like 
that and leave out the piano interludes. (NS) 

Beatville, POB 42462, Washington D.C. 20015 

David Harlow - The Brief History of the Life of David Harlow, CD Whoa, how 
did this get in here? I haye to admit I was surprised to get a rockabilly 
record this time 'round, but this music to accompany ABC afternoon 
specials is a surprise. Happy-go-lucky pop, silly guitar breaks includ¬ 
ed. I guess if you dig Cake, this might be your style, but I’ve got to 
believe that the tone in Harlow’s voice, the wincing highs, are meant to 
me ironic (especially "All 'cCause of You”). If so, to quote Moz, "The 


joke isn’t funny anymore.” (GBS) 

Blood red Records 

Dead Inside - N 0 . 4 , CD The Haunting phrase "all beauty dies” will stick 
in your mind if you choose to get this disc. This English HG band with 
dual vocals and soaring guitars seems to offer more musically than most 
HC bands out there right now. (BC) 

Firefly Recordings, www.fireflyrecordings.com 

9 Dean Malenkos, The - Arse Capades, CD If I were the one who added 
those little ear-shaped indicators next to the band name on these fine 
pages, I would add at least 15 of them here, one for every song on this 
CD. It’s sloppy-yet-technical poppy punk similar to the Vandals, and 
I would go as far as to say they have surpassed the Vandals in many ways. 
I can’t get enough of this CD. The lyrics will have you wetting your 
Maple Leaf Speedos and catching the next bus to Canada. OK, maybe 
it won’t have you going that far, but you will definitely enjoy rocking 
out to these songs. Songs about liking the Christian Right, being Tori 
Spelling and a commendable cover of the Cars song "Just what I 
Needed.” Listen to this CD. (TK) 

Aggravator Records, POB 10699 Glendale, CA 91209 

DeNunzio - Auditory Crash Course, CDEP Slow paced yet upbeat, 
DeNunzio incorporates piano, keyboards and a cello into their stan¬ 
dard rock sound. Multiple vocals and the quick, clean strumming of 
Auditojy Crash Course at times remind me of Modest Mouse. I honestly did¬ 
n’t like this very much on my first listen, but after a few spins, this CD 
is definitely a keeper. I particularly like "The Sounds of Tuesday,” which 
I think is their most notable song on this record. The members of 
DeNunzio were all members of a former Denver band Acrobat Down, 
which I have never heard, but now feel compelled to check out. (TK) 
HEJ Music, 3109 W. 37th Ave., Denver, CO 80211 

DiestO - S/T, 7” Two rock songs that fall somewhere between the Melvins 
and Fu Manchu with a little Sleep thrown in. On the front cover, they 
describe themselves as the "loudest band” and "pummeling rock”. So 
I’ll let them do the talking for themselves. (AS) 

Elastic, POB 17598, Anaheim, CA 92817 

Dils - 198 Seconds Of the Dils, 7” Part of the slew of Dangerhouse re¬ 
issue seven inches that are supposedly being pressed with the original 
plates. These boot-a-likes are well worth the price if you don’t have the 
originals. The best three minutes that money can buy. Both "Mr. Big,” 
and "Class War” are classic punk songs. They can be found elsewhere, 
but I am putting this boot right behind my original copy. It is great 
someone is releasing these. (EA) 

Get Hip Distribution, www.gethip.com 
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Dirty Sweets / Fairmont 


REVIEWER SPOTLIGHT: Art Ettinger (AE) 

ANTISOCIAL is one of those UK Oi bands that used to be really hard to obtain. Crappy dubs of old 7 ~incbes would float from dumb skin to 
dumb skin over the years until most of the bass and treble were gone and all that was left was a big mush of bad tape. That all changed in 1995 . 
when Captain Oi Records put out the easy to find compilation Battle Scarred Skinheads! The Best of Antisocial, which includes most of what the band 
recorded. Antisocial first appeared in 1981 in Blackpool and only lasted for 18 months. The lyrics are mainly of the Marxist variety, though 
the song "What Have We Got” is often deemed a right-wing anthem. But if you look at songs like "Too Many People” and "Union Jack,” you 
won’t find yourselves doubting the band on political grounds. True, Paul Marshall of Antisocial was friends with Ian Stuart, but so was Suggsy 
of Madness, and no one runs around calling Madness a Nazi band. "New Punks” is an absolutely essential punk anthem. If the band appeared 
a few years later, I’d claim this was the first UK Oi band with a U.S. Oi influence ’cuz it sounds more like U.S. Oi than any other UK Oi band 
of its era. 



Besides Antisocial, I’ve also been listening to both of the A Radio With Guts (ex-Connie Dungs) debut full-lengths, the Crucial Unit Moshxj.Ua 7 
(funniest lyrics I’ve heard in ages set to perfect brutal hardcore), the Bloody Sods LP on Intensive Scare, and more Templars records than you 
can hold at once in your arms without getting instantly fatigued. 


Dirty Sweets - Bubblegum Damaged, LP Twelve tracks of great, obnox¬ 
ious Rip Off sounds. The Dirty Sweets’ female vocals really make this 
one stand out. You really might as well buy all of the Rip Off releases, 
because there are only a handful of weak ones. You can figure out those 
yourself. This is in my Top 10 of the year so far. (EA) 

Rip Off Records, www.ripoffrecords.org 

Disaster, The - With Years Left to Go, 7” Four songs on each side of a 7” 
tells you this is gonna be brief. These guys kick out the poppy melodic 
supercharged punk a la Fat Wreck, only with a guy who sounds like Jeff 
Ott singing. (KR) 

Endwell Records, 19 Stori Road, Newburgh, NY 12550 

Doc Hopper / El Secondhand—Please Send Help, split CD Both bands turn 
in fine performances, and there are a total of three Slayer covers. The 
bands also cover Elvis (Costello), Black Flag and The Replacements. 
An interesting split from two long-standing East Coast bands. El 
Secondhand comes in first on this disc when it comes to covering 
Slayer. (BC) 

A.D.D., P0B 8240 Tampa, FL 33674 

9 Domestic Enemy / The Dixiecrats - split CD This CD is really made up 
of three bands that spawned from core members. I’m getting sick of all 
these retro-thrash and youth-crew bands, but something about the 
intensity and simplicity (as well as the crappy recording) of the bands 
on this CD make them sound authentic. The Dixiecrats were the first 
in the musical tree, and they play hardcore like it used to be: fast and 
raw with barked out vocals. Their recording was taken from a demo, 
and if you told me that this band had been from the early ’80s, I’d 
probably believe you. Well, not now. Oh, and they cover FYP. The next 
band to come was Choking On Progress, who sound a little more youth 
crewish with a more melodic singer, but it’s still raw and good. They 
cover Wide Awake and Britney Spears. Core! The last band to form is 
Domestic Enemy. They’re a little more crusty and developed than the 
other bands and they have a female singer, but it’s still great hardcore. 
If you like stuff on Havoc, Deranged, 625 or just good raw hardcore in 
general, check out this CD. (NS) 

Pooshoot, P0B 12310, El Cajon, CA 92022 

Don Austin - S/T, 7” Honest hardcore from Akron, Ohio (Devo’s 
hometown). Eight songs that fit onto two sides of a 45 rpm slab of 
vinyl. Whip it good! (BC) 

Rubber City Records, P0B 8349, Akron, OH 44320-8349 

Drag the River - Closed, CD Punks in an alt-country band—hell yeah. 
Songs of hard livin’ accompanied by slide guitar and raspy vocals, this 
has it all. (KR) 

Owned & Operated/Upland records, www.oandorecords.com 


Dropsonic - Belle, CD A little cheese, a little hipster, a little glam, a lit¬ 
tle grunge, a little more cheese, a little skuzzy rock-n-roll, a little 
whining and a little shit in mah droors. (JG) 

54-40 or Fight, P0B 1601, Acme, Ml 49610 

9 Dukes of Hillsborough, The ■ Undefeated at Russian Roulette, CD With a 
snapshot from the Russian roulette scene from The Deerhunter as their 
cover art, they couldn’t have picked a more misleading introduction to 
their music. I was expecting some crazy rock 'n’ roll or grinding thrash. 
What I got was some average-sounding, screamy rock music with pre¬ 
dictable chord progressions (like a heavier, darker Hot Water Music). 
I’m not saying it’s bad. They are actually pretty tight, and I didn’t get 
sick of this CD while listening to it. I just couldn’t see anything that 
stood out and made them sound better than similar bands who had 
been around a lot longer. (TK) 

Attention Deficit Disorder Records P0B 8240 Tampa, FL 33674 

Elephant Micah - Low Energy Dance Music, CD Beautifully packaged folk 
songs, performed by what is possibly a one-man show. There are coun¬ 
try violin riffs thrown in behind the guitar to give it a Kentucky flair, 
which makes this album all the more likable. Also available on vinyl. 
(AE) 

Landmark Record(ings), P0 Box 5177, Louisville, KY 40255 

Ergs!, The - 3 Guys 12 Eyes, 7 ” Listening to the first song, I think it’s 
obvious that these guys dig the Replacements before noticing that they 
have another song called "Feeling Minneapolis.” The Ergs are a lot of 
fun, going from some pop rock to pop punk and keeping it upbeat the 
whole time. I hope to hear more and better material in the future as 
they and hopefully their music matures. (DM) 

Whoa Oh Records, 52 McLoughlin St., Glen Cove, NY 11542 

Eventide, The - Last Days of Stereo, CD Last Days of Stereo is a soft emo-core 
'full-length with inconsequential, embarrassing lyrics and occasional 
sound effects including echoes and scratchings. A couple of the tracks 
work, but this is mainly painful. You won’t laugh or cry, and you cer¬ 
tainly won’t dance. (AE) 

The Romance Imprint, P0 Box 4219, Stamford, CT 06907 

Fairmont - Pretending Greatness is Waiting, CD I am somewhat excited 
about this CD due to its ambition. It’s in that Weakerthans vein, craft¬ 
ing songs that border indie and punk rock while keeping it fresh. 
Tracks one through eight are plugged in, and nine through 16 are 
acoustic. If Fairmont keep going in this direction and continue to put 
in the work, these kids could be amazing—someday soon. (DM) 
Reinforcement Records, www.reinforcementrecords.com 
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REVIEWER SPOTLIGHT: Jason Gitzlaff (JG) 

Urban Dance Squad-Mental Floss FOR THE Globe. File this under Urban/Rock/Funk/HipHop was the sticker on the CD that tweaked my 
curiosity back when I was a lad. I was one of the first to buy this when it came with a free Live Vinyl 12 ”. I hate to say it, but they were one of 
the originators of the rap-rock fusion thing that is plaguing the radio today. But unlike the Limp Bizkit krap, UDS managed to move from 
genre to genre flawlessly with shit-grinning glee. The lineup was as colorful as the music, with Rude Boy spilling his lyrical flow, DNA cutting 
up the turntables, Magic Stick throwing down mad beats, Silly Sil thumping the bass, and Tres Manos handling the axe. One of the first shows 
I ever experienced was with the UDS. Seeing these guys perform songs like "Fastlane,” "Prayer For My Demo,” "Brainstorm On The UDS,” 
and "Deeper Shade Of Soul” will forever live in my music-lovin’ mind, as will my buddy Neal being bodytossed for what seemed an eternity. 
Sadly, the members of the band started dropping out like flies, and their albums slowly lost that chemistry of the original. I heard some rumors 
of drug use—too bad, that usually does a band good. 

Remaining Constant: Brothers of Conquest, Hard-Ons, newWeezer, Naked Raygun, Morning Glory, new Whippersnapper, Capture The Flag, new 
Ben Weasel, new NOFX, new Dillinger Four, Metal Gear Solid 2 , Ben Weasel, Punk is a 4 Letter Word , and Spider-Man:Blue. 


# Fall On Deaf Ears - S/T, CD I don’t know when the brief peak of the 
riot grrl movement was, nor do I necessarily care to know. This recent¬ 
ly remastered 1996 CDEP chronicles an example of a band from that 
era that exemplified the energy and possibilities the period provided. 
Cynics will view the songs as unintentionally chaotic, but this is as good 
as any (and way better than most) of the Bikini Kill-influenced '90s 
records I’ve heard. Actually, to pigeonhole this as a Bikini Kill knock¬ 
off isn’t fully accurate, as it’s more of a Spitboy knockoff. But it’s a 
REALLY good Spitboy knockoff. Most of the lyrics are easy to make 
out, with some reminiscent of the goofy style of The Crucifucks’ "By 
the Door.” The drummer is from At the Drive-in, but this sounds 
nothing like his better-known band. The real appeal stems from the 
two female vocalists, who also play guitar and bass. Killed at the early 
age of 17 in a car accident, these two young musical wizards apparently 
had a big effect on the El Paso scene of the day, which comes as no sur¬ 
prise given the uncommonly high level of provocation and sneakiness 
in both the music and lyrics. (AE) 

Postparlo, RO. Box 49121, Austin, TX 78765 

Filmmaker - Break This Fall, CD Slow, sappy, mellow emo/indie rock. 
Fans of early Promise Ring, Get Up Kids and Mineral take note. Hey, 
start a lame band, get a lame review. (NS) 

Farway, 5 Hutton Place, St. Alberta, AB, T8N 5W6 Canada 

Fireballs of Freedom - Welcome To The Octagon, CD Total balls-out rock 
'n’ roll form Estrus. This is true rocker that falls right in the progres¬ 
sion of their first full-length. I know they have a big following, but a 
little too much guitar wanking for my likes. (EA) 

Estrus Records, POB 2125, Bellingham, WA 98227 

Flashing Astonishers, The - On Involuntary Bliss, CD There are some great 
melodic emo-pop numbers on this record, but the band lacks charac¬ 
ter. Great first song, but then it dissolves into a painfully long instru¬ 
mental that makes you forget the first song. From there, it goes into 
some mellow tune into some other poppy numbers. The sound 
becomes a bit more directional later into the CD but not overly mem¬ 
orable. A great opening band with a well produced sound. (DM) 
Substandard Records, POB 310, Berkeley, CA 94701 

Freebass - My Life My Rules, CD Fast and angry hardcore from England 
with lots of crunch. Powerful and well-executed. Familiar lyrics about 
standing up for yourself, respect and, of course, revenge. For fans of 
Cro-Mags, Madball, Hatebreed or Agnostic Front. You know, your 
average Punk Planet reader. (NS) 

Hard Boiled, www.hardboiled-music.com 

Front, The - Riot Agents, CD Basic but tight punk rock with a female 
vocalist that reminded of the singer from No Doubt. Thankfully, they 


don’t imitate their music. Although the lyrics are hard to discern, the 
words seem to have a deeper female perspective rooted to them than is 
suggested by such titles as "Why,” "War Machine,” and "Working Class 
Hero.” (AS) 

Plugged In Records, 1134 Downing St. #3, Denver, CO 80218 

Gatsby’s American Dream - Why We Fight, CD These fine lads play that 
style of pop-punk that’s so popular with today’s young’uns. You whip- 
persnappers who think Yellowcard, Newfound Glory (I mean 
NFG...see I’m WITH it!) or any other band on Drive-Thru Records is 
grand will probably enjoy this. There are pretty vocals and ultrasweet 
background harmonies but nothing crawling into the crevices of my 
cranium. On the cheese factor, I would say mild cheddar. (JG) 
Rocketstar Recordings, POB 54108, Redondo, WA 98054 

0 Get Up Kids, The - On a Wire, CD I remember it well. I stood in 
Chicago’s House of Blues during the first Vagrant America tour and 
watched the Get Up Kids premiere some of their new material to a 
normally doting crowd. While the GUK hits went over like gang- 
busters, the new songs, well, elicited confusion. And I thought to 
myself, "Wow, that next record is going to be brutal.” Sadly, it has lived 
up to my expectations. At their best, the Get Up Kids could kick out 
absolute gems of melodic punk that had both heart and pop infec¬ 
tiousness. Nothing pop-punk can ever stay, though, because rock is 
usually sacrificed in the name of musical growth. This is quite a depar¬ 
ture for the Kids, and they want you to know it right away with 
"Overdue,” the first track and single for the record. The band has hit 
the brakes big time, choosing instead to devote apparently endless 
resources to the understated pop song. Hey, it’s their right, but I think 
their gushing fans will be disappointed. The members have referred to 
this as a "third listen” record; at first, you’re like, "huh?” The second 
time, you think, "This might be OK.” The third time, you like it. 
Maybe. The problem with that logic is that this might not make it past 
the first listen. Even for "emo pussy shit,” as my AC/DC-loving room¬ 
mate calls this genre, it stalls. They still seem to be at their best when 
they’re revisiting the sound that built their fan base ("Stay Gone”), 
because the rest reminds me of ubiquitous, standard alternative rock. 
It’s not all bad (I liked "Campfire Kansas”), but this is one of those 
records where you have to forget who it is in order to enjoy it. Going 
into this with GUK preconceptions spells disaster. (KR) 

Vagrant Records, 2118 Wilshire Blvd., PMB 361, Santa Monica, CA 90403, 
www.vagrant.com 

Ghoulies, The - Turn the World Around, 7” Fast, simple, distorted punk 
rawk that sounds like they recorded it on a boombox. Maybe they’d 
sound good if it didn’t sound like it was coming through a tin can. (KR) 
Rockfluid Records, Hoganasgatan 8B 75330 Uppsala Sweden 
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Grafton / Hot Rod Circuit 


REVIEWER SPOTLIGHT: Tim Kuehl (TK) 

The LemONHEADS— Hate Your Friends. You know the feeling you get when you throw on a favorite record, lie back in your bed, close your 
eyes and let all of the memories you experienced when you first heard the record come back to you? The Lemonheads take me back to a cou¬ 
ple summers ago, sitting in a van with nothing to worry about but who is going to add the mileage to make it to the next show. I was a happi¬ 
ly employed roadie for The Shrubbers, one of the best bands ever to exist. The Shrubbers were the reason I found out the Lemonheads were 
not a dying band from the end years of alternative radio, but an amazing sloppy punk band from when punk was hated by the mainstream cul¬ 
ture. For this I thank them, like you will soon thank me if you haven’t already heard this album. In the version available from Taang records 
now, you actually get to hear extra songs from Creator, their second album, and some unreleased songs. This record is a must for anyone who 
enjoys energetic sloppy pop punk. 

Summertime Listening: Crimpshrine (anything and everything); Green Day, Kerplunk; The Weakerthans, Left and Leaving; Les Savvy Fav, The Cat and the 

Cobra; Modest Mouse, And the Lonely Crowded West; Planes Mistaken for Stars, knifeinthemarathon; STS (local Madison thrash band that rocks my socks); 

Comsomol Diaries, S/T; The Modern Machines, Cancer; Afroman, Because I Got High; American Steel; FYP, My Man Grumpy; Replacements, Tim; 

Jawbreaker, Unfun; Iron Lung, 7”; and last but not least, the new Dillinger Four is fucking genius! 


Grafton - Sumabitch, 7” A couple of big rock songs here that sent me 
searching for my old St. Vitus records that so graciously appeared on SST 
in the mid-’80s. I can picture these guys playing extremely loud. (AS) 
Diaphragm Records, POB 10388, Columbus, OH 43201 

Grand Champeen - Battle Cry for Help, CD Austin’s own poppy rock 
heroes come at you strong on this release. They are at their best when 
they raise the tempo and emotion on songs like "Nothing on Me.” 
There are a lot of great musical moments on this release. At times you 
can hear a definite country music influence, but at other times it is just 
straight-ahead punk rock. (BC) 

Glurp, POB 685163, Austin, TX 78768, www.glurp.com 

Hammerhai - Komma Klar!, CD Hmm. Ska in German (I believe). 
Musically, it’s really grooving second wave like Madness mixed with 
some third wave like the Mighty Mighty Bosstones. I really like the 
music; it’s fun and probably a great time live. They even got that cool 
retro organ going on, which rules when done right. (They pull off 
without a hitch.) If it weren’t for the language barrier, these guys could 
probably start another damn ska revival. But what are they saying? 
Really, what are they saying? (DM) 

Wolverine Records, www.wolverine-records.de 

Heart Attack - The Last War, 1980-84, CD Here’s your history lesson with 
one of NYC’s forgotten hard-core forefathers. This discography features 
some long out of print, poorly recorded tracks full of familiar early hard 
core, like a heavier Ramones. Twenty-six songs in 49 minutes. (KR) 
Broken Rekids, POB 460402, San Francisco, CA 94146-0402, www.broken- 
rekids.com 

Helgas - S/T, 7” The vocals of this midtempo, super poppish punk 
remind me of 1950s rock, like Buddy Holly or something. In one song, 
they’re dead ringers for Mike Ness, so you know what to expect. (KR) 
They Still Make Records, http://home.earthlink.net/~theystill 

History At Our Disposal - Novella, CD This has got that indie rock/exper- 
imental/electronica vibe. The vocals are distorted and sound some¬ 
times like J. Mascis in a Radiohead way, in a good way. Huh? I could 
definitely see people liking this. The songs are well-written and beau¬ 
tifully thought out. I’d just rather listen to the Hard-Ons. (JG) 
www.pyramid-scheme.com 

Hit Device, The - Reality Fighters, 7” Armed with only a PC and some 
cheap keyboards, these guys bust out three songs that harken back to the 
early '80s underground new wave scene. Also included is some stuff for 
you to remix and email back to the them. Definitely back to the past 
futures stuff. (AS) 

Intellectos Records, www.intellectos.com 


Homage To Catalonia - The Estimated Temperature of Heaven, CD Really 
earnest folk singer-songwriter stuff with spoken-word parts thrown in. 
The couple of songs that have more than just voice and acoustic guitar 
have an emoish feel. They’re the heartfelt words of an activist. (AS) 
Status Recordings, POB 1300, Thousand Oaks, CA 91358 

Home Team, The - Time and Place, CD Give these guys a tissue and a kick 
in the ass. Then read my review for Hot Rod Circuit. Same shit, dif¬ 
ferent name. (TK) 
www.rocket-star.com 

0 Honkytonk All Stars - S/T, 7” HOT FUCKING DAMN THIS IS 
GOOD! Take the balls of the early Rolling Stones with the dick of Jimi 
Hendrix and add the pubic hair of an Iggy Pop, and you’ve got where 
this band is coming from so to speak. (I don’t believe how creative I am 
some times.) I will let the quote from the back jacket say it all: ”If you 
think you’ve heard it all but still in need to get knocked out, runovered 
or completely honkytonked. This record is made for you!” Some of the 
best harmonica playing I have ever heard on a 7 ”* This band proves that 
rock will never die, no matter how hard corporate American bands like 
Creed and Puddle of Mudd try to kill it. Take a ride on the rock train 
with these three songs of pure greatness. (BG) 
www.drink.to/honkytonkallstars.com 

Hopeless Dregs of Humanity - Revolutionary Rock Apocalypse, CD 

Sometimes when political bands take on the whole world, meaning they 
attempt to address nearly every general issue in activist circles today, I 
have to laugh. Despite their desire to take it all on, HDH is a pretty 
solid band. The vocals vary from a falsetto reminiscent of Jello to a low, 
guttural growl, and the music is varied and cannot be cornered into a 
specific subgenre. With straight-forward street punk ("My Dick is Too 
Small”), erratic funky pogo beats ("A Stock Profit Option Song”) and 
metal-tinged punk rock a la Pinhead Circus (the first three songs), 
don’t be surprised if you see this band on a Hopeless Records tour 
soon, opening up for D4* (GBS) 

Ever Reviled Records, POB 1904, New Brunswick, NJ 08903-1904, www.everre- 
viledrecords.com 

9 Hot Rod Circuit - Sorry About Tomorrow, CD Listening to this makes me 
wonder how many bands out there actually form for the sole purpose 
of getting girls. It really can’t be too hard. Get a bunch of 
attractive/semiattractive guys with some cliche tattoos (they look great 
in band photos) who can play their instruments fairly well and jump 
around a lot. Write every song about either losing, finding or wanting 
girls. Then it makes me wonder if girls actually like this rubbish. If they 
do, why am I not in a band creating shitty, below-average pop songs 
that girls swoon over? Probably because this shit gets boring before the 
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the Hot Snakes / Knodel 

— wssiiif/ 

REVIEWER SPOTLIGHT: Dan Laldman (DAL) 

I’ve never been one to get all steamed up about the whole record/CD 
me understand where the vinyl-addicts were coming from. I had long 
I heard it on vinyl for the first time while I was doing my short-lived < 
ing out for "Damaged Goods,” one of the best punk-rock songs evei 
vinyl. As soon as I put it on the turntable I could tell there was some 
their own, richer and deeper. The vinyl brought out the thumping, d 
tener, in a tight grasp for the duration of the tune. It also let the gu: 
sound—Gang of Four’s trademark—was a hundred times sharper, and 
great record. If it strikes you as too harsh on first listen, keep at it. Pr 
songs will sink in, and this will become a favorite record of yours, to< 

Recent favorites include the new Promise Ring, the new Dismemberment 
live performances by Missoula, Montana’s (well-deserved) local celebriti 

debate, but I had an experience with a record a few years ago that made 
owned GANG OF FOUR’S ENTERTAINMENT! on CD and always loved it, but 
:ollege radio show. There was some dead air coming up that was just cry- 
* written, and the station just happened to have a copy of the record on 
thing different—all the disparate parts of the music seemed stronger on 
riving bass that holds the whole song together while holding you, the lis- 
itars do their dirty work at a whole new level as well. Their harsh, trebly 
the voices, well, I can only say they sounded more British. What a great, 
etty soon the melodies and the hooks and the pure beauty of some of the 

3 . Try to find the vinyl if you can. 

t Plan, an intense show by the Ex-Models, and the great new album and 
es the Volumen. 

first pathetic note comes out of your stereo. Sorry Hot Rod, but being 
on the same record label as Paul Westerberg doesn’t make you talent¬ 
ed. (TK) 

Vagrant Records, 2118 Wilshire Blvd PMB361, Santa Monica, CA 90403 

Hot Snakes, The - Suicide Invoice, CD Apparently I’m some kind of freak 
because I wasn’t blown away by the Hot Snakes’ first record. These boys 
kick out the full-on rock like their other bands, Drive Like Jehu and 
Rocket From The Crypt, and they do it well. Intense and focused, this 
record will destroy you. Beware. (KR) 

Swami Records, www.swamirecords.com 

9 Hotwires, The - The Red Glare of Rockets, 10” Wow! After three full 
years of reviewing music for Punk Planet, I finally get a slab of vinyl to 
review that’s bigger than a 7”! And it’s a damn good record at that!!! 
The Hotwires are a great UK garage band with a unique sound bor¬ 
rowing as much from Teengenerate as they do from 8 o’s new wave. 
This is a fast-paced, electrifying debut played with muscle and brawn 
without resorting to macho showoff techniques. Billy Nameless, the 
vocalist and keyboardist, has an unsafe nerdy voice with an unforget¬ 
table range— you never know where this punk monster is going. 
Nameless isn’t the only member of the band with a punk name, which 
also sets the stage for the band’s gimmicky antics. He’s backed by 
Cherry Bomb, Harry Stein, and Kriss Kringle. Gotta love it. The song 
titles give you an idea of the mood: "The Scene Sucks,” "I am Grime,” 
and "Furious Desires,” are the three tracks that stand out most. I want 
to hear more from this mesmerizing new force. If I had a garage, I’d 
park on the street and let these three guys and a gal play in it continu¬ 
ously. (AE) 

Dave Hill Distribution, P.0. Box 25037, Portland, OR 97298 

Idiotosfera - La Experiencia de Tonito Cabanilla$$$, CD Estos tipos miran 
chistoso. Elios muestran los vientres, los tatuajes, y wieners. Elios tar¬ 
tan de hacer que mentecato al oeste tipo de Costa de piedra de mocoso.' 
Esto no es nada espectacular. Mi amigo Neal tiene el sexo con tomates. 

(JG) 

www.tenetrecords.com 

9 Infinite X’s, The - S/T, CD Jody Bleyle, formerly of Team Dresch, is 
in this indie-rock-ear-candy outfit. I’ve never actually put candy in 
my ears, but I’m sure this would be a hip, berry-fusion flavor. 
Everything in this band is*.alive and kickin’ with every member of the 
band contributing to this mouth-watering rush. The infectious dual¬ 
female harmonies are a mouth-watering wallop! My friend Hespei* in 
Chicago would love this...and if you love indie rock, I recommend 
picking this up. (JG) 

Chainsaw, P0B 1151, Olympia, WA 98507 

Jet By Day - The Feedback That Distracts US, CD First off, this is not a 
superband composed of members from Jets To Brazil and Saves The 

Day. That said, these guys do the Fugazi thing with a cleaner, more 
indie-rock edge. Being a noise fan, I always get excited about bands 
claiming feedback in their name or album titles, but I think that in this 
case it’s referring to communication. An accomplished and polished 
emolike effort nonetheless. (AS) 

Moodswing Records, 3833 Roswell Road, Ste. 104, Atlanta, GA 30342 

John Sparrow, The - S/T, CD Poppy garage. Not sloppy though—similar 
to the straight-ahead garage pop of Weezer, Jimmy eat World, and One 
Time Angels at their slowest. A bit repetitive at times, but it’ll make ya 
nod ya head. Featuring photography from Ms. Clementina Russo. 

(GBS) 

arms reach recordings, 1624 W. Columbia Apt. #1, S. Chicago, IL 60626 

John Stamos Project, The - Take Your Best Shot, CD Decent name, decent 
music. For a pop-punk band, they are quite tight, catchy and somewhat 
aggressive. The vocals are on the lighter side but complement the 
music. These guys are worth looking into. (DM) 

Reinforcement Records, www.reinforcementrecords.com 

Joshua Fit For Battle - To Bring Our Own End, CD Brutal screamo here and 
like lots of the genre, it teeters on the verge of becoming a full-on 
hardcore onslaught. Nearly unintelligible vocals bloodily enunciate 
over a pummeling band that only lets up occasionally. Complete with 
interestingly different lyrical takes on our despicable society. (AS) 

Alone Records, P0B 3019, Oswego, NY 13126 

Kaospilot / Neil Perry - split, 7” If there isn’t enough metal in your audio 
diet, pick this up. "Metal” means screamed/screeched vocals over 
superfast drumming and noisy riffs that don’t fear the reaper. It does¬ 
n’t work for me. (KR) 

Level Plane, P0B 280, New York, NY 10276, www.level-plane.com 

Kid Icarus * Be My Echo, CD Nineteen songs that have a vocal feel of 
Peter Gabriel meets Cat Stevens on mushrooms fronting the Spiders 
from Mars. Sound interesting? Well, the music is. Heavier production 
and a bigger guitar sound would do wonders to this band. (BC) 
Summersteps Records, P0B 447, Moscow, PA 18444 

Kill Devil Hills - 36 Minute Struggle, CD A very forceful guitar leads this 
band through 13 hard tunes. Lots of dual and gang vocals and style 
changes keep this record interesting. (BG) 

Honest in Secret, P0B 11747, Murfreesboro, TN 37129 

Knodel - Dawn of the Butterfly, CD This perfect, hilarious keyboard goof 
band presents their second full-length. Think Revenge of the Nerds sound- 
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Kumquat / Let it Burn 


REVIEWER SPOTLIGHT: (Mr.)Dana Morse (DM) 

Sam Black Church. Every now and then within a scene, there’s that band that just gets undying love and devotion from everyone involved in 
that area. T-shirts, sweatshirts and stickers are everywhere. Bands who are/were going through that include NOFX, AFI, Sick Of It All, 
Bosstones, etc. During their heyday, Boston’s Sam Black Church was like that. They were that crossover punk/metal/HC band that played any¬ 
where and with almost anyone. I’ve seen them with Shudder To Think, Fugazi, Stompbox, and Tree among others. I don’t know what made 
them so addictive. Was it the low-tuned metal guitars reminiscent of Bad Brains’ later years? Was it the psychobabble screams, squeals, mum¬ 
bling, shouts and mighty yelps from the vocalist Jet? Was it the live show that completely rocked the fuck out of any venue they played? Was it 
Jet crawling, drooling, hanging from the rafters and doing all sorts of flips and jumps during the set (also similar to HR of the Bad Brains)? 
It even could have been the cover of "Disco Inferno” that was theoretically silly but flawless on stage and on their first TAANG! Records EP. 
Regardless of the reason, Sam Black Church could not be touched in the New England/N.Y. area. The proof is in the pudding on the first 
two releases on Taang!: their self-titled EP and Let In Life LP. Some songs are featured on both are worth getting. Anything else is sort of a gam¬ 
ble. With any story of success, there comes the failure. Lack of extensive touring, releasing subpar records on any sort of regular basis and just 
playing too much in their own backyard. Oh well. 

What does (Mr)Dana listen to: New End Original, Les Savy Fav, new Rush (it’s soooo good), Labtekwon, El-P, Sage Francis, The Beatings and the 
book Our Band Could Be Your Life. 



track material, played in earnest. Excellent. (AE) 

My Pal God Records, 47 Hardy Dr., Princeton, NJ 08540 

Kumquat - Indie Rock 4EVR, CD Sometimes reminiscent of a female 
Black Francis, sometimes sonically soaring like the Smashing 
Pumpkins, sometimes whining like that bitch Courtney Love who 
won’t release the goddamn Nirvana box set, and sometimes sounding 
like fucking Olive Oyle, this would be a good pick for the indie rock 
scavengers of the dollar bin. (JG) 

Sex Not Suicide Records, 1509 Julia St., Berkeley, CA 94703 

Kung Fu Killers - S/T, 7” Two songs, "Burning Bush” and "Werewolves 
in Our Youth,” make up this punk J”. Chant-a-long, fast-paced 
music from TKO records. (BC) 
www.tkorecords.com 

Kylesa - S/T, 7” One Original and one cover (Judgment Day, Fartz). 
Borine, g-rindy hardcore. The best thins: about this record is the art by 
Pushead. (TK) 

Prank Records, P0B 410892, San Francisco, CA 94141-0892 

Lab Rats, The - Start Thinking, CD OK, to play original 
hardcore/thrash these days, I think you have to either be l6 or have a 
shitty recording. I’m not trying to convince all you old farts to record 
your album on a boombox though. These kids are from around here I 
guess, but I haven’t heard them until now. Hopefully I’ll get to check 
them out soon though, because they got the goods! A lot of hard-core 
bands seem to forget that punk gave birth to hardcore. And these days, 
hardcore has SIDS. Where’s my Pulitzer? But anyway, these guys do a 
good job of playing punk melodies at hardcore speeds. The guitar parts 
are actually memorable and interesting. They even throw in some 
solos, always a plus in my book. The singer belts out the lyrics and 
sounds like he’s going to go hoarse (or through puberty) at any second. 
I like that you can hear the bass too—often the bassist is left out or over¬ 
looked. These guys have the total package. Every song is circle-pit- 
ready. If only the Gilman kids would stop kickboxing. (NS) 

New Disorder, 115 Bartlett St., San Francisco, CA 94110 

# Laymen Terms - Since Last December, CD Well, A couple of months 
back I did a review of these guys for PP and wrote them off as a catchy, 
melodic punk band a la Alkaline Trio. Here’s what I feel now: I was right 
just as I was before and not so right as before. These guys are still kind 
of emo and aggressive in that poppy vein. However, they have come into 
their own or at least starting the journey of capturing "their” sound. 
There’s a lot of guitar, a lot of vocals of the dual and well-placed back¬ 


ing vocal persuasion and a lot of great "songwriting”. I’m not just talk¬ 
ing about catchy hooks and well-versed choruses, which there are plen¬ 
ty of, I’m talking about fine placement of parts and breakdowns and 
vocals. Since Last December is definitely that record that will get stuck in 
your CD for a month. Melodic, post HC, indie rock is back with a 
vengeance. Fuck Braid, these guys do it better X 3 ! (DM) 

Soda Jerk Records, P0B 4056, Boulder, CO 80306 

Leaving Trains - Emotional Legs, CD I was surprised to see how many Leaving 
Trains records I have in my closet. This one isn’t their best, but it’s a 
straight-up rock ’n’ roll record (with covers of Urinals, Black Sabbath and 
Eddie and the Subtitles) that is well worth a listen or two. (EA) 

Steel Sage Records Philadelphia, PA 19125 

Left With Nothing - Wishing in Reverse, 7” Three songs of metal hard¬ 
core to stick right up your lame lilly-white ass. Sounds just like the 
cover photos of a car getting smashed by a train: heavy. (BC) 

Excursion, P0B 20224, Seattle, WA 98102 

Leg - S/T, 7” Fun, midtempo, melodic hardcore EP that sounds like 
Operation: Cliff Clavin on 'hides and with on-key vocals. Colorful 
and recommended. (AE) 

Half-Day Records, P0. Box 3381, Bloomington, IN 47402 

9 Lemmings, The - The Ron Cey Experience, CD Ridiculous, just ridicu¬ 
lous what the kids will come up with today. This does a fun-time send 
up of major sports figures and ' 80 s subculture trends. And to top off, 
they mention names! So if names like Ron Cey, Bake McBride, Rick 
Cerone, and Wendy O. ring any bells with you, then by all means pick 
this up! It will fit very nicely next your Showcase Showdown records. 
Granted they play a variety of pop punk, but hey, they’re called The 
Lemmings, aren’t they? And just to show they’re kinda serious, they 
plop a cover of Bob Marley’s "Redemption Song” right in the middle 
of the whole thing. Damn, why didn’t I ever own any parachute pants? 
Too fat, I guess. (AS) 

Bandmonster, P0B 183, Lancaster, NY 14086 

9 Let It Burn - Here’s To Goodbyes, CD This is what punk is all about. 
Great music played at breakneck speeds with lyrics and messages that 
the listener can relate to. Of course, the lyrics seem to be about spe¬ 
cific people and events, but they are open-ended and vague enough so 
that they seem relevant to you. These guys definitely paid attention 
during Punk Rock IOI, with influences from H 2 O, Minor Threat, and 
West Coast skate rock to make it all their own. The awesome cover of 
Elton John’s "Saturday Night’s Alright For Fighting” only adds bonus 
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Life Without Buildings / Mertzbow 



REVIEWER SPOTLIGHT: Kyle Ryan (KR) 

At the end of April, I lost my mom to Inflammatory Breast Cancer. On the day I flew down to see her, I grabbed a few CDs on my way out: a 
mix CD, the Uncle Tupelo anthology, Dig Me Out by Sleater-Kinney, Tell All Your Friends by Taking Back Sunday and the new Paul Westerberg. 
Being an emo geek (and a card-carrying momma’s boy), I’ve always found peace in music, and I had a feeling I was facing the Emopocalypse. 
During the days that followed, so much of what I heard on the CDs jumped out at me. One More Hour” by Sleater-Kinney: "I know it’s so 
hard for you to let it go/I know it’s so hard for you to say good-bye/I know you need a little more time...” The song’s a poppy, rockin’ little 
number, but it just has this melancholy that seemed appropriate. (So did Buy Her Candy.”) Then there’s "Table for Glasses” by Jimmy Eat 
World (from the mix CD), which I had always planned to listen to the day of her funeral. It’s a slow, carefully paced song that grows in inten¬ 
sity as it progresses: "It happens too fast/too make sense of it/make it last...” The Taking Back Sunday and Westerberg CDs just felt fitting, one 
intense and angry, the other mostly quiet and sad. More than anything, though, "Still Be Around” by Uncle Tupelo struck home. The song 
by the alt-country pioneers is acoustic and spirited, but the way the music and words mix got to me. I’m not even sure what the song’s about, 
but it will always remind me of this time and the importance of music: "When the bible is a bottle and a hardwood floor is home/When mornin’ 
comes twice a day or not at all/If I break in two will you put me back together?/When this puzzle’s figured out, will you still be around?/Say 
you’ve just been there/Walking the line, upside down.” 

This month, something different: Visit www.ibcreasearch.org to learn about IBC. It’s a rare, very aggressive form of breast cancer that doesn’t show 
up on mammograms or with a lump. Make a donation if you can, and then when you’re done, check out www.ibcmemorial.org/ 29 i.html. 


points at this point. They could be the next big thing out of New 
Jersey. Recommended. (DM) 

Coalition Records, Hugo De Grootstraat 25.2518 EB Den Haag, Holland 

Life Without Buildings - Any Other City, CD Vocalist Sue Tompkins sounds 
like a psychotic Judy Tenuda as she babbles the same phrase over and 
over, opting to use the same formula on every track throughout this 
entire album. I just picture one of those weird ’ 80 s videos with the 
female lead singer in tons of make-up, hair sprayed fucking every¬ 
where, doing a herky-jerky dance like a fucking marionette. Blah. 
BLAH. Blahblahblah...B-L-A-H. (JG) 
www.lifewithoutbuildings.com 

Logan’s LOSS - Riot Like, CDEP This is the first time I heard a guy who 
doesn’t know how to whoa.’ This music just doesn’t stand out in the 
rest of the overpopulated world of pop-punk. (JG) 

Sinister Label, POB 1178, La Grange Pk, IL 60526 

Lo-Lite - Sidekicks, CD Heavily distorted garage rock dipped in honky- 
tonk funk and some electric blues. The levels sound maxed, and the 
hipsters are relaxed. Fingersnappin’ but not quite happenin’. (JG) 
Slovenly Recordings, POB 204, Reno, NV 89504 

Lords of the Highway - Haulin’ Ass, CD Not being the huge fan of rock¬ 
abilly, I was surprised to enjoy this. Reason No. I: Female vocals tend 
to be overlooked in this genre, even if it is a shared duty in the Lords. 
No. 2 : This touches upon surf as well as rock and punk while staying 
true to rockabilly. And No. 3 : This isn’t a rip-off of the Cramps, even 
though they share the same formula. This is good stuff. (DM) 

Mother Truck Tunes, www.lordsofthehighway.com 

Lot Six, The - Gwylo, CD Even though I’m not sure what it means, f 
think angular rock applies to this band. They change tempo and styles 
a lot, but for the most part, it’s quality indie rock. Dueling guitars, 
howling vocals, throbbing bass and rhythmic beats. Sometimes they 
slow it down and show their somber side. A couple of the songs seem 
like filler, but the other songs are really good. I’d place them with 
bands like Archers of Loaf, Built To Spill and the Pixies, though they 
don’t sound exactly alike or anything. I think that’s pretty good com¬ 
pany to be in. Do you? (faS) 

Espo, POB 63, Allston, MA 02134 

9 Low Budgets, The - Philadelphia Valurock, 7” This is the second 7 ” 
from the fantastic, crazy, comic, keyboard-heavy rock band featuring 
one of The Dead Milkmen. As a guy who grew up worshipping The 


Dead Milkmen, I’m thrilled to see that at least one of the guys from 
that classic band moved on to something worth checking out. But let’s 
back up for a second. With all that’s come since, I know for a fact that 
many people reading this haven’t even heard the mighty Milkmen. If 
you’re one of these musically destitute individuals, go out and check 
out the Milkmen before you miss out on one of the best punk bands of 
all time. I’m one of those assholes that view the world through 
Milkmen-colored glasses, and I quote the moo moo’s wherever I go. I 
saw The Low Budgets play live this past fall to a room of fewer than IO 
people. They were great, but it was tragic that more people didn’t turn 
out for them. In contrast, The Dead Milkmen drew a very large crowd 
even when I saw them, which was rather late in their career. It’s quite 
imprudent to miss out on a band this wild, so check The Low Budgets 
out if you get the chance. This 7 ” lives up to the energy and hilarity of 
the live set, with all three of the tracks ringing true to the band’s comic, 
yet rocking, roots. As suggested by their name, if you "buy one song, 
[you] get one free... [and you] get a third song free if you act now.” 
Pick up this big-holed EP, blast the opening song, "Oh Yeah!,” and 
stop trying to be so damn tough. (AE) 

Schuylkill Records, POB 42346, Philadelphia, PA 19101 

Low Skies - S/T, CDEP My roommate says this singer sounds like 
Morrissey and Glen Danzig had a retarded son. Regardless, this EP 
features really slow but well-paced, dreamy, experimental songs that 
vary between minimalist and sonically textured. Mostly the type of stuff 
where the people talking at the bar would be louder than the band on 
stage. (KR) 

Low Skies, 1658 N. Milwaukee Ave., #502, Chicago, IL 60647, 
www.lowskies.com 

Mad Happy - Feel Good Music...For The Broke Middle Class, CD They are 
trying to sound like the Beatles but come off more like the Partridge 
Family. Mad Happy seems good at what they do, which is pretending to 
be hip with music that has absolutely nothing interesting about it at all. 
Comes with hilarious pictures of the lead singer wearing no shirt and 
purple manic panic in sexy junkie poses. Good lord stay away. (JG) 
www.bar-none.com 

Manish Kalvakota w/ Charles Douglas - Outer Limits, CD Dreamy 
Indie...nothing abrupt...nothing shocking...nothing to increase your 
heart rate...nothing remembered...nothing to say. (JG) 

Voltage-Box F7, 1000 Smith Level Rd., Carrboro, NC 27510 

Merzbow/Shorta - Switching Rhetorics, CD Merzbow is one of the oldest 
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REVIEWER SPOTLIGHT: George B. Sanchez (GBS) 

Dee Dee Ramone—"53rd and Third.” Most of the songs that Dee D 
handful of Ramones songs that are undeniably Dee Dee's. "53 r d an< ^ T 
the fluidity of the rest of the Ramones’ 1976 debut. Creating a sonic 
inherent dysfunction of the Ramones. Dee Dee’s blind swagger is "53 1 
proclaiming Cause I got my other worries.” Few would think to har 
ing to turn a trick/53rd and Third /You’re the one they Never pick/ 
sluggish beat combined with Dee Dee’s atonal voice and straight up s 
even today, as bubble gum. So what made it Dee Dee’s? "Then I took 
me/But I proved that I’m no sissy.” I don’t know what he did with his 1 
I guess, it comes as little surprise the way he died on June 5 . 2002. F 
Dee Dee’s pop and the world that surrounded him was never clear, ai 

Tambien en la Casa: Talking with the Taxman about Poetry; Billy Bragg, Mission Blue 

ee Ramone wrote with the Ramones were Ramones songs, but there are a 
hird” is Dee Dee's: an awkward two minutes and twenty seconds that lacks 
dissonance that I doubt was a conscious effort, the song stems from the 
rd and Third,” blurring fiction and autobiography, spitting in the wind, 
monize 53rd and 3 r( VStanding on the Street/53rd and Third /I’m try- 
53rd and Third /Don’t it make you feel sick.” But that’s Dee Dee. The 
street narrative inject an uneasy feeling into a record naively dismissed, 
out my razor blade/Then I did what God forbade/Now the cops are after 
'azor or what it is that God forbade, but he proved his point. That’s why, 
unny, isn’t pop supposed to function as an escape? But the line between 
nd I don’t know if escape is ever an option. 

s; Carlos Guitarlos, The Essential Rumi. 

noise bands around, and Shorta is a more recent, but similarly well- 
known, experimental band. Shorta does four songs here, with 
Merzbow doing three. Both bands use prickly hardcore vocals over the 
sounds and blips, making these bands unusually accessible for the 
genre. (AE) 

Overcome Records, POB 80249, 35102 Rennes Cedex 3, France 

$ Midnight Evils, The - S/T, CD Brutal fucking rock ’n’ roll. The same 
way Iggy’s Raw Power was recorded in the red and leaves your ears buzzing 
half an hour after you stopped listening to the record, The Midnight 
Evil’s self-titled record is vicious. If Angus Young injected speed with 
the Murder City Devils, The Midnight Evils is what it would sound 
like. Funny, with the Swedes revamping garage rock all sexy and slick a 
la International Noise and the Hives, bands like The Midnight Evils 
and Midnight Thunderpussy are bringing a hardcore intensity to the 
OG proto punk rock ’n’ roll, creating a unique, undeniably Midwest 
sound that will probably, like its predecessors, go unappreciated. But 
it’s none the less cool as shit. Don’t look for any socially redeeming 
commentary here. (GBS) 

Dart Records, POB 1843, Fargon, ND 58107, www.dartrecords.com 

Mid-State Orange - Flag Festival, CDEP These six keyboard-driven, 
catchy pop songs are hard not to tap your toes to. The tunes go down 
so easy it reminds me of something being played in the mid-’ 90 s on 
the local alternative radio stations. Matthew Sweet with an English 
accent, music to put you in a happy mood. It really works. (TK) 

Drive-In Records, POB 888211, Grand Rapids, Ml 49588 

Milligram - Hello Mutherfucker!, CD Good old-fashioned rock 'n’ roll 
with attitude, bub. The lead singer is from Only Living Witness, which 
were big in Boston. This is excellent stoner rock with a punk edge. 
There are even covers of Black Flag, the Misfits, and Fear included for 
your listening pleasure. (JG) 
www.overcomerecords.com 

9 Milloy - Belt Up, CD HOT SHIT! This is the best stuff I have had to 
review since I got the Flogging Molly CD way back when. Milloy is 
great-sounding melodic rock from England’s Crackle Records 
(Skimmer, Sicko, J Church). Intelligent songwriting and great 
arrangements and lyrics make^this band very bloody (fucking for you 
Yanks!) good. With only six songs on the disc, it leaves you wanting to 
hear a lot more from this band. The standout track is "Hillside” (also - 
my home town in Illinois), which is simply the song of the year so far. 
So good that I am listening to this disc right now over and over. (BC) 
Crackle Records, www.crackle.freeuk.com 

Mine/Thirty Seven - Chevron, CD Mundane, sweet, dreamy, light art rock 
with both male and female vocals. Just fuck each other and get it over 
with. (BC) 

Schapendoesrecords, POB 3547 Eugene, OR 97403 

Mischief - Hubble Bubble, CD Wow, this is fucking hilarious. I think I 
shit myself. 1980 s radio rock straight outta some karaoke-infested 
shithole in the middle of Bumblefuck. That is enough exposure from 
me. (JG) 

NDN Records, POB 131471, The Woodlands, TX 77393 

Mrs. Fletcher / Fine Before You Came - split, CD/EP The first time I looked 
at the inside I wondered why the album title had its own thank you list 
until I realized they were two different bands. These heartfelt, 
emo/indie-rock tunes are similar to Mineral or Boilermaker and have 
a dreamy sort of sound to them. Four songs in all—not bad, just not 
original. (TK) 

Heartfelt Records, Via Malaga 4 20143, Milano, Italy 

? Monorail, The - A Whole New City, CD When I hear the word "mono- 
rail” I think first of The Simpsons, as everyone should, and second of this 
guy I met once who dreamed of building a monorail, much like that 
visionary ne’erdowell on The Simpsons. He also had his "daily shit,” kind 
of like Kant’s daily walk. Once he was telling me about... what? The 
review? Oh yeah. Well, look, it’s the band’s damned fault for having 
such an evocative name. The music? It’s great: kind of like New Order 
meets Polvo meets the Get Up Kids. That means swirling, brainy gui¬ 
tar riffs, harmoniously blank singing, and fast, anthemic choruses. 
Monorail! (DAL) 

Milquetoast Recordings, milquetoast@nettally.com 

Mt. Tai - Worms, 7” Not a bad record. Decent punk rock without much 
production give us two originals and two covers (Motorhead, Bad 
Brains). The title track and Motorhead side beat out the other side by 
far, but overall a decent but a premature venture. These guys have great 
potential with a bit more practice. (DM) 

Mt. Tai, 1131 W. Warren, Suite 314, Detroit, Ml 48201 

New Amsterdams, The - Para Toda Vida, CD Where do the Get Up Kids 
end and the New Amsterdams begin? Singer Matt Pryor’s side project 
tends to sound like acoustic GUK^ongs. Mostly forgettable songs that I 
think would play better electrified with the GUK accompanying. (KR) 
Vagrant Records, 2118 Wilshire Blvd., PMB 361, Santa Monica, CA 90403, 
www.vagrant.com 

No-No’s, The - Let Your Shadow Out, CD Hey look, it’s a SUPERBAND! 
RalfYoutz (Halo Benders, ex-Built to Spill), Heather Dunn (ex-Tiger 
Trap, Dub Narcotic, and the Bangs), Mike Clark (the Jicks), and 
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One Step Shift / the Plus Ones 


REVIEWER SPOTLIGHT: Neal Shah (NS) 



The Freeze. First off, let me say that there’s actually a lot of good shit that just came out or is coming out soon that I should have gotten to 
review. The Embrace reissue, Dag Nasty reissues, Fury reissue, Verbal Abuse re-reissue, Free Beer, Drunk Injuns, Los Olvidados, new 
Manifesto Jukebox, new Peralta, new Hot Snakes, new Fartz. With that off my chest, let’s get onto the Freeze, the second greatest Boston band 
after Gang Green. Let’s face it, DYS and SSD were kind of corny. The FU’s are still good. But anyway, I think the Freeze’s Land of the Lost is my 
favorite from them. All of their stuff is good though. They never had a bad (metal) period like most of their peers. And while Bad Religion 
gets credited (blamed) for that So Cal ’’skate punk” sound, the Freeze really paved the way for good melodic hardcore, though few followed 
their path. The lyrics really set the Freeze apart. Cliff is an interesting/crazy dude. Not to dismiss this album’s content, but it doesn’t stray too 
far from the normal punk/social/political concerns, but on later work, he really goes into his drug problems and associated paranoia. This 
stuff is still relevant and more original than most of the bands that came out before or after this. If you like classic hardcore or want to see the 
roots of pop punk, get this album. 


Me rikey: Seaweed, Dag Nasty reissues, A.G’s, Sinkhole, the Beatnuts, In Flames, One Last Wish, Goodbye Harry, Snuff, buying GleamingThe Cube 
for $1 from a bum, the skatepark and cute waitresses in Albuquerque. 


Robin Bowser, um, who sings. They play a poppy rock 'n’ roll that is 
pretty addictive. A majority of the songs shined past a few that weren’t 
too noteworthy, but a lot can be said about a band who covers a 
Monkeys song. I think this band rocks. You will too. (TK) 

Animal World Recordings, 1001 Sherman St., #305 .Denver, CO 80203 

One Step Shift - S/T, CD The description on the promo pack for this CD 
says, ’’One Step Shift combines elements of punk, math and indie 
rock, applying odd hooks, changes, and engaging vocals.” That’s pret¬ 
ty accurate. I would have to add that there is quite a bit of Fugazi-influ- 
enced riffs and vocal lines in here. Nothing extremely inventive here 
but still a pleasure to hear. (TK) 
www.onestepshift.com, 808 52nd St., Oakland, CA 94608 

Orange Island - Everything You Thought You Knew, CD Enjoyable, 
midtempo emo rock that admittedly (according to the Iodine Records 
web page) sounds like any other pop-punk emo outfit today. The band 
plays the music that they like. I guess I can’t hold it against them. I 
enjoyed a lot of the songs but couldn’t quite put my finger on what it 
is I liked about them. Give it a try—maybe you will be able to tell me 
what I like about it. (TK) 

Iodine Records, 1085 Commonwealth Ave,, PMB 318, Boston, MA 02215 

Order of the Dying Orchid - S/T, CD Heavy indie rock, a lot like The Red 
Scare, but with predominantly squeaky vocals. The music is smart, with 
cool guitar drop outs in a lot of the songs. I like the music, but it took 
me a while to get used to the constant squeaking of the singer’s voice. 
An all-around decent band, and I’m waiting for a release with more 
than five short songs on it. (TK) 
nik_combs@yahoo.com 

Overprivileged, The - The Wrath Of Greenspan, CD This should appeal to 
punks who enjoy early Screeching Weasel. The only thing is that there 
are no diamonds in the rough like ’’Supermarket Fantasy” or "Hey 
Suburbia.” Sometimes toe-tapping, sometimes tickling your funny 
bone, and other times painfully annoying. (JG) 

Amp Records, www.theslaves.com 

Palomar - Palomar II, CD Very fun, fast pop with male and female vocals 
that plays like a punk blend of Raffi and They Might Be Giants. It’s no 
wonder they’ve been getting some media attention, as this is vibrant 
and enlightening. Really. (AE) 

The Self-Starter Foundation,<P0B 1562, New York, NY 10276 

Panthers - Are You Down??, CD Featuring members of Turing Machine, 
Pitchblende, Doldrums, Unrest,.Orchid, and The Red Scare, this New 
York band throws the revolution cliche in your face and does it well. 
This is a great disc, and I can only guess that this is one great live band/ 


Very powerful stuff that would fit in with your Nation of Ulysses col¬ 
lection. (EA) 

Troubleman Unlimited, 16 Willow St., Bayonne, NJ 07022 

Past Mistakes - ...And The Story Doesn’t End, CD Post HC with a screamo 
thing a la 1993 mixed with an attempt to sound like Thursday. If you 
dig the genre, you will probably really dig this. I think a little more leg- 
work and some more production (especially if you’re going for this 
sound) is needed to make it a more memorable. (DM) 

One Wing Records, P0 Box 20195 Knoxville, TN 37940 

Phenoms, The - S/T, CD Great, ass-kicking rock 'n’ roll from my moth¬ 
erland of Chicago. They even do a Sonics cover justice in 
"Cinderella.” This kind of hard-and-fast, sloppy rawk 'n’ roll eats all 
these damn new wimpy emo bands for breakfast. Blue jeans, T-shirts, 
loud guitars and lots of sweat. Keep up the good work, boys! (BG) 
www.thephenoms.com 

Pinbol * S/T, CD This is some trippy hipster music. The tunes are exper¬ 
imental pop that mix digital beats and sounds with an array of tradi¬ 
tional instruments, including a horn section. It’s kind of like Spanish 
acid jazz. (DAL) 

Six Was Nine Recording Company, Aptdo correos 179, 17220 Sant Feliu de 
Guixols, Girona, Spain 

Pines of Nowhere - S/T, 7” A rockin’ piece of plastic that harkens back 
to the good ol’ days of the New Bomb Turks and Crypt Records. One 
of the best seven inches I got this time around. (KR) 

Level Plane, P0B 280, New York, NY 10276, www.level-plane.com 

9 Piranhas - S/T, CD The first thing that drew me to the Piranhas was 
that the are out of Livonia, Mich., the whitest city over 100,000 in the 
country—not something to brag about. I grew up in this city that bor¬ 
ders Detroit, and it had no soul, no downtown—just one giant strip 
mall. But the Piranhas both have soul and rock: great organ, a really 
driving rhythm section and energetic, choppy guitars. Recorded at the 
marvelous Woodshed Studios, this record opens with a total rave-up, 
Ventures-style song. Think Man...or Astro-man? on speed with a '77“ 
style singer, and you get something like the Piranhas. Where were these 
guys when I was a kid? We could have played together. One of the best 
bands outta Detroit in the past few years—way better than the White 
Stripes. (EA) 

On/On Switch, 780 Post St., #54, San Francisco, CA 94109 

Plus Ones, The - It’S a Calling, CD Call it borderline overemotional 
geek-rock (a la Weezer or The Stereo). Call it indie rock sweetness (a 
la the Lemonheads). Call it sugar saturated pop-punk (a la Mr. T 
Experience). This is a good release, but not as memorable as the afore- 
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Pop Unknown / Retox 


REVIEWER SPOTLIGHT: Andy Slob (AS) 

Naked City, Torture Garden. Naked City’s Torture Garden album is pretty much the only jazz record that I own. No, I don’t consider the Minutemen 
jazz, so don’t get me started. Anyhow, I hate jazz and all of its pretentious fans. Well leave to some jazz pros to leave one of the craziest thrash 
masterpieces ever laid to tape. This is going to be tough, because without listening, it is one of the most indescribable musical endeavors ever. 
Alto saxophonist John Zorn teamed up with some other notable jazz guys and the vocalist from the Boredoms to show the grindcore crowd 
how insane music can really get. There are 4*2 songs here, the longest clocking in a 1:14* an d the shortest 0:08. Nearly each one shifts from 



still get nervous trying to sit through the whole thing. My favorite is "N.Y. Flat Top Box,” which starts like a country song, but blows you out 
of your seat with the minute thrash parts tossed in sparingly. And with other song titled "Perfume of a Critic’s Burning Flesh, Jazz Snob Eat 
Shit,” and the triumphant closer, "Gob Of Spit,” you know these guys have their hearts in the right place. Rumor has it that this was rejected 
by Elektra (though some of it does appear on a more traditional jazz Naked City offering), this came about in the early '90s on the Shimmy 
Disc label. It has since been reissued as a double CD Japanese import that includes their 40 minutes of Melvins-style sludge. 

Other newer things that I’ve been enjoying: Paul Westerberg, Stereo; White Stripes, Peel Sessions boot; Richard Hell, Time ; and The Wankers. 


mentioned bands. Did I really hear 'Sha-La-La’s’ ? (JG) 

Asian Man Records, POB 35585, Monte Sereno, CA 95030 

# Pop Unknown - The August Division, CD One of these days, Pop 
Unknown will be accomplished and recognized enough on their own 
that reviewers like me won’t have to keep making comparisons to 
Mineral. I think that day will come soon, because this is a great band 
and a great record. In the meantime, Pop Unknown is an Austin group 
that’s been around for awhile and combines members of several well- 
regarded bands (including Mineral), but this is their first record since 
1999. Pop Unknown carries on with Mineral’s impressive songwriting 
but loses the glorious mopiness in favor of a more accessible but equal¬ 
ly profound emotional quality. The August Division starts off with two 
superstrong tunes that show the band has perfected the art of meaty 
emoindiepoppunk, and then they go on to mix up catchy rockers with 
wandering surreal interludes. (DAL) 

Sessions Records, 15 Janis Way, Scotts Valley, CA 95066 

Put-Ons, The - S/T, CD Pink panties and sunny California sing-a-long 
rock 'n’ roll. They put an '80s feel into their brand of music with 
melodic guitar lines throughout. Ten tunes of very good stuff. (BC) 
Manic Records, POB 667, Huntington Beach, CA 92648 

Quitter - S/T, CD Musically this band reminds me of something along 
the lines of Soundgarden. Vocally, it’s like a Diamond Head-style 
metal band or a hard Lenny Kravitz if you may. This stuff is not for any 
Orange County skater punk wannabe but for the longhaired metal kids 
at the back of the bar wearing the "Fuck Disco” T-shirt at the punk 
show. (BC) 

www. tortuga record i ngs .com 

Rachel - Last Songs, 7” Soft interlude, hit the metal pedal, get frantic, 
sing in French. You know the formula. Just kidding. This is a French 
screamo/hardcore band. You’ve guy one guy yelling, one guy scream¬ 
ing, guitars going from soft to raging, lyrics dealing with, I don’t know, 
croissants and berets maybe? It’s all in French, and it’s pretty good. 
Not sure what the Meatmen would have to say about them though. (NS) 
Rice Control, POB 3489, Silver Spring, MD 20918 

Radio 4 - Gotham, CD This Gang of Four-influenced band is back. The 
crazy mixing and electronica make it one of the more interesting 
records in the past year. After their first release, I didn’t want to like 
this band but ended up loving the record. I have been stung again— 
these 13 tracks are incredible. (EA) 

Gern Blandsten, POB 356, River Edge, NJ 07661 


9 Raise Cain - Airborne, CD Do Samiam, Ex Number Five or early 
Starmarket float your boat? What kind of boat do you have? Is it a 
dingy? I bet Raise Cain has a pirate ship. All right, I don’t know where 
this analogy is going, but I do know where these guys are going: straight 
to the top! I’ll stop that. You’ve probably heard some bands that sound 
similar to Raise Cain (and believe me, I’ve heard more), but these guys 
are very talented at what they do, unlike me and my failing chicken 
farm. These guys have some cool guitar parts and melodies that stick in 
your head when you’re trying to think of clever reviews. All of the songs 
are upbeat, but sometimes they pick up the pace even more and head 
into pop-punk territory. Well, it’s too bad that this CD is just six 
songs, because these guys play some really catchy emo/punky stuff. And 
it’s too bad that they’re from the Netherlands, because I probably 
won’t get to see them and bounce up and down and get them to sign my 
boobies. And it’s too bad that I don’t have boobies. (NS) 

Magnoliastraat 21a, 3202 BV Spijkenisse, The Netherlands 

Randoms - ABCD/Let’s Get Rid of New York, 7” Part of the slew of 
Dangerhouse re-issue seven inches that are supposedly being pressed 
with the original plates. These boot-a-likes are well worth the price if 
you don’t have the originals. Not as known as the Avengers or Dils this 
is a great double A-side. Both songs are classics. (EA) 

Get Hip Distribution, www.gethip.com 

Rectal Pus - Mt T’s Nudist Colony, 7” A.K.A. Pus Del Recto is the Beavis 
and Butthead of ultraviolence. I know some people dig this, but these 
guys are looking for reason to swear in-between songs about anuses, 
tennis, and dumb shit in general. Twenty-four pointless songs total 
from 1995! (DM) 

Chaotic Noise Productions, 1022 Summit Lane NW, Roanoke, VA 24017 

Rescue - Even People and Not the Odds, EP This is what would happen 
if you put At the Drive-In and Braid in a blender. Hailing from 
Michigan, Rescue definitely has the midwestern emo aesthetic, but they 
throw in lots of creative starts and stops and tempo shifts that keep you 
on your toes. In a world that had more appreciation for cacophonous, 
melodic hardcore noise assaults, "You Can Be a Werewolf if You Want 
To” would be a hit single. Nice design work on the CD, too, which 
makes cryptic use of life jacket parts and instructions. (DAL) 

Dead Droid Records, POB 68061, Grand Rapids, Ml 49516 

Retox - Last Call, CD The second song goes into a cover of a Rush song 
while Retox’s singer groans about smoking resin. This is the residue 
left in the wake of Sublime’s introduction to boys living their National 
Lampoon fraternity dreams of smoking cheap shit, doing keg stands of 
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Reverend Beat Man and the Unbelievers / Shogun 


Natural Ice, and listening to "classic rock” and bit of Pennywise. This 
is shit. (GBS) 

Malt Soda Recordings, POB 7611, Chandler, AZ 85246, www.maltsoda.com 

Reverend Beat Man and the Unbelievers - Get On Your Knees, CD The 

Reverend plays a good mix of primitive rockabilly and blues. The 
stripped-down music, usually just guitar and drums, lends itself well to 
the reverb-drenched, nicotine-stained vocals. I’d like to think that lis¬ 
tening to this will get me a free ticket into heaven, but as the Reverend 
belts out, "Fuck you Jesus, fuck you oh Lord,” I’m thinking that it’s 
just a quicker pass to hell. (AS) 

Voodod Rhythm Records, Scheibenstrasse 53, 3014 Bern Switzerland 

9 Rocket From The Tombs - The Day The Earth Met the..., CD This is the 
only legitimate collection from these Cleveland underground pioneers 
that featured future members of both Pere Ubu and the Dead Boys. 
The city that has the Rock 'n’ Roll Hall of Fame should have an 
inductee here, but we know that isn’t going to happen. Inspired by the 
Stooges, this group was responsible for the classics "Thirty Seconds 
Over Tokyo,” "What Love Is,” "Final Solution,” "Ain’t It Fun,” "Sonic 
Reducer,” and "Down In Flames” back in the early '70s. This CD has 
14 other tracks, which include covers by the Stooges and Velvet 
Underground. All of the tracks are taken from demos and live sets, 
which makes the production rough but a notch above all the bootlegs 
of this stuff. You need to hear the early versions of the classics, even 
though they are mostly slower. Rocket From The Tombs would have 
been huge if they would have released a proper record at the time or 
moved to NYC like the Dead Boys later did. Incredible liner notes and 
packaging make this one a must-have for all fans of punk and rock ’n’ 
roll. (EA) 

Smog Veil, 774 Mays, #10-454, Incline Village, NV 89451 

9 Romans, The - You Only Live Once, CD According to the liner notes, 
this a reissue of a 1983 album with extra tracks. I’ve never heard of 
them, but they do seem to be tight with 45 Grave and have an ex- 
Consumers on guitar. The majority of the tracks on this are surf 
instrumentals, but they don’t fall into any of that reverb-drenched, 
single-string leads boredom that so many unoriginal surf bands do. 
The Romans have a quirky sense that make their instrumentals more 
interesting and not just some showpiece for six-sting fireworks. 
Thankfully, no two sound the same. The songs with vocals are very early 
indie-rock-sounding and remind me of old Homestead bands like Big 
Dipper. I just loved the downer melancholy of "I’m So Happy”. 
Beautiful! But what really makes this is the diversity of the extra tracks. 
You get the early punk rock of "It’s A Lie” and "Slave,” coupled the 
great "Chasm,” which sounds like a lost Throbbing Gristle track, and, 
of course, more surf, including my favorite, "Footsteps.” Purchase this 
and help buy some old timers some food. (AS) 

Warning Label Records, 1745 South Sherbourne Drive, Los Angeles 90035 CA 

9 Rum Diary - Noise Prints, CD Man there is some great stuff on this 
record. At their best, The Rum Diary produce brilliant and amazing 
songs like the opener, "Your Stylish Demise,” or "Stolen Lifts.” It also 
has soulful, interweaving arpeggio guitarwork broken up by high- 
pitched vocals that shout out and are answered by an even higher 
pitched echo. (The instruments create a whirlpool, and the vocals are 
you peering in and seeing your fleeting reflection.) I guess my only 
problem with it is that I can only stomach so much "jam” or "groove” 
style music at a time, even if it’s great punkindieemo groove music. I 
was listening to this record thinking, "It’s like they’re not in a hurry to 
get anywhere” and then I glanced at the song titles again, and there’s a 
track called "In Slow Transit,” which is also great, by the way. Anyway, 
why complain about such beautiful music? Just be sure you’re feeling 



mellow before listening. (DAL) 

Substandard Records, POB 310, Berkeley, CA 94701 

Sacrilicious - Seven Songs, CD OK, I’m still not sure how I feel about 
the vocals, but this is a pretty good band. Great intricate guitars build 
to fast and/or heavy frenetic hardcore. But then the singer kicks in, 
and that’s when the band transforms into 16-year-old off key screamo 
to me. They do have another singer (screamer) who’s not bad, but the 
other guy grates on me. Musically, this is great. I’m sure a lot of peo¬ 
ple would like this, like people into Ebullition type stuff. (NS) 

New Disorder, 115 Bartlett St., San Francisco, CA 94110 

Sainte Catherines, The - The Machine Gets Under Way..., CD The liner 
notes have some nice quotes in them. Musically the scratchy vocals with 
the heavy emo style brings upon many emotions. (BC) 

Eyeball Records, POB 1653 Peter Stuyvesant Station, NY, NY 10009 

Scaredycat - S/T, CD Mostly one minute and under hardcore ejacula¬ 
tions. Is a two-second song called "Existentialist Stomp” a good idea? 
Depends on how you look at it, I guess. Kind of schizophrenic. At 
times they sound like a Slap-a-Ham-style hardcore band; other times 
they play something resembling pop punk, and there are frequent 
NYC hardcore metal diversions. 

No Label Records, POB 1946, Venice, CA 90294 

Scharpling & Wurster, Best Show on WFMU • Chain Fights, Beer Busts and 
Service with a Gun, 2CD WFMU’s own talk show personality, Tom 
Scharpling hosts a radio show that welcomes call-in interviews and 
interaction with its listeners. I can’t say for all the time, but one of 
Tom’s regular guests is his own partner, Jon Wurster. Wurster plays the 
parts of a deranged, know-it-all music critic, a jackass, millionaire 
patriot who believes it’s his way or no way, a tired and disgruntled 
Radio Hut manager, a wonderful case of why some guys shouldn’t be a 
father and the greaser that won’t go away. This collection is pretty 
damn funny. These are interesting and smart selections of staged 
phone interviews that seem pretty dry initially but you can’t help but 
start laughing at how hilarious the bits are. What’s really funny is that 
there are people calling in to ask questions or critique the guests of the 
show. I’m not sure if the callers are staged, but they seem sincere. If 
you dig The Onion’s humor, you would probably dig this double CD set 
as well. (DM) 

Stereolaffs Inc., POB 1530 Woodbridge, NJ 07095 

Secret Machines - S/T, CD Odd, eerie keyboards slowly mixed in with 
distorted guitars start off the first song for about the first 5 minutes. 
Normally, by this time my short attention span would have kicked in 
and changed the track, but something compelled me to keep listening. 
The build-up led to a strange pop medley, which slowly grew quieter as 
the song drew to a close. The rest of the CD is pretty original and 
incorporates quite a few styles, but it manages to maintain good musi¬ 
cal quality. I can’t think of any similar bands, so you will just have to 
make your own comparisons. Brian Deck did a great job at recording 
this band. I give it a "G” for good effort. Weird but good. (TK) 

Ace Fu Records, POB 552, New York, NY 10009 

Shmoogie - I Buried Snoopy, CD Indie rock that’s all sorts of jangly and 
noisy like Modest Mouse was but not as whiney. I think they are trying 
to be poetic. "Don’t listen to Wham. Don’t listen to Gan.” Who gives 
you the right? (DM) 

Rodent Records, 250 Napoleon St., #N, San Francisco, CA 94124 

Shogun - What Sin Has Twisted, CD Four songs of extremely high-quali¬ 
ty death/black metal. Supposedly there is a difference between death and 
black, but I’m not sure that I understand it, so I’ll use both as I wish not 
to offend. Superior production and complex, yet somehow still catchy, 
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Sex Sex Sex / the Survivors 


tunes liven things up for the guttering, screaming vocals that speakth 
religious themes without actually mentioning the dark side. They could 
possibly be litanies to the north of hell higher power. (AS) 

Goodfellow Recordings, 762 Upper James St., Ste. 75, Hamilton, Ontario, L9C- 
3A2, Canada 

Sex Sex Sex - Like Crows on the Slaughterhouse Fence, CD Lots of previ¬ 
ously released stuff and new songs from this messy rock band. If you 
like zombies, scary b movies, Satan, and stealing Halloween candy, 
then by all means this band is for you! Thirteen songs (including a GG 
cover) and a record-breaking IO bonus tracks. BOO! (BC) 
www.ndnrecords.com 

Sextional - S/T, CD Six songs about sex from a two-girl-one-boy band. 
The lyrics alone gave me my regular 12 inch boner. Musically along the 
lines of a sexxxier Sonic Youth. (BC) 
sextional@aol.com 

9 Short Round - Language, CD This CD is fucking awesome. Sing-songy 
pop-punk that seems to have something that most bands attempting 
this style leave out. A lot of the songs have very interesting dynamics 
brought out by quick stops and a touch of two-tone guitar. Singer 
Jason Thinh’s (The Ghinkees) voice flawlessly catches all the notes he 
attempts, which gives this already-excellent music an extra kick that 
pushes it over the edge. I have been listening to this CD for a while and 
have been picking up hints of Elvis Costello and The Clash combined 
with the modern poppiness of Alkaline Trio. An interesting side note: 
Language was recorded by Matt Allison (Alkaline Trio) and produced by 
Matt and Brenden Kelly (Slapstick, Broadways, etc.), and their influ¬ 
ence really shows. Highly recommended. (TK) 

Asian Man Records, POB 35585, Monte Sereno, CA 95030 

Simonewcomb - The Promise of a Poisoned Continent, CD Usually I hate 
this kind of mostly instrumental crap, but this stuff was actually inter¬ 
esting. Dreamy and all tingly. (BC) 

Fall Theory Sounds, POB 981341, Ypsilanti, Ml 48198-1341 

Six More Miles - Veldt, CD It seems like the singer aspires to be Josh 
Caterer of the Smoking Popes while the music looks strives for the dis¬ 
sonant side of post-punk. It doesn’t work. (KR) 

December Recordings, POB 191, Newark, DE 19715-0191 

Slick Shoes - S/T, CD Fans of Blink-182, NFG, MXPX and other TRL- 
friendly pop-punk will probably like this. All the songs are about girls, 
so I’m sure they’re a hit with the ladies. Contrary to what you might 
think, I’m not going to crucify these fellas. (That is not a crack on 
Tooth & Nail!). I think they’re fine footwear. I still love that song of 
theirs on the Godmoney soundtrack. (JG) 

Tooth & Nail Records, POB 12698, Seattle, WA 98111 

Slow Horse - S/T, CD The "band” photos on the back of the CD jacket 
are postneutron bomb scenes: instruments and names but no people. 
Listening to this CD, that makes sense. The dreary, chunky, hard- 
rock songs, many of them seven minutes and longer, are distinctly 
lacking in a human touch. Slow, sparse, and soulless. (DAL) 

Berserker Records, POB 262101, Highlands Ranch, CO 80163 

Spasms / Honkytonk Allstars - split, 7” This ain’t no real honky tonk— 
this is some serious rock and blues here. The seven-member 
Honkeytonk Allstars seem to take the goods from the likes of John 
Spencer and some Led Zep and make good with two tracks of jammin’. 
They rock it out but could be close to losing that rock revival thang to 
become a jam band. Spasms on the other hand is full-on garage rock,, 
handclaps and all. They even went as far to make their recording all 
sorts of retro shitty to capture that '60s/’70s rock sound. I think they 
sound good, but I’m sure there’s some retro rocker kid with a big head 


and twigs for legs out there that got the other copy of this 7 ” in Berkeley 
and thinks that these guys are GOD besides all the other "gods” on 
those Nugget collections. If you’re digging the rock, this is worth going 
after. (DM) 

Eat My Records, www.eatmyrecords.com 

Stepsister - Auotpilot Stuck on Get Down!, CD The second release from one 
of Cleveland’s current rock outfits. This is heavily inspired by past 
Cleveland bands and ’70s metal. The drag racing crowd will love this. (EA) 
Smog Veil, 774 Mays, #10-454, Incline Village, NV 89451 

Stillborn - S/T, 7” This is six raw, lo-fi hardcore scorchers. The playing 
is tight and intense and the songs have some nice, original touches. 
These guys could be pretty good if they work on the vocals a little more. 
Having the male and female shouters trade off is a nice touch, but the 
problem is they try to pack in way too many lyrics into short, punchy 
songs. This makes the vocals come off as monotonous and unmelodic, 
almost dissonant with the music. There is promise here, though. 

(DAL) 

New Audio Terror, POB 8024, Minneapolis, MN 55408 

Strange Division, The - Kids Like You and Me, 7” Strange, mod-style rock 
from Rubber City Records. Wankin’ guitars and happy drumming will 
keep you boppin’ your head to these three tunes. They close off the 7” 
with a Who (your parents like them) cover of "Can’t Explain.” (BC) 
Rubber City Records, POB 8349, Akron, OH 44320 

Strychnine - Hate Finger, 7” Catchy gutter-level punk rock that is sur¬ 
prisingly reminiscent of Econochrist. Contains a fitting cover of X’s 
"We’re Desperate.” (AS) 

TK0 Records, 4104 24th St., #103, San Francisco, CA 94114 

Superchinchilarescuemission / The Tim Version - ...go halves on the bastard, 
Split CD Both of these bands blew me away. SCUM has ex-Panthro UK 
United 13 member Jimmy United and Pat from Crispus Attucks 
rockin’ some fast, melodic hardcore similar to faster Panthro UK stuff. 
The Tim Version plays more anthem-oriented punk, with a lot of 
kick-ass drum changes and multiple vocals. Both bands have a full- 
length on the same label, which I now feel compelled to order due to 
the quality of this recording. For those readers on the East Coast, keep 
a look out for some shows coming up from these bands. You won’t be 
disappointed. (TK) 

Attention Deficit Disorder Records, POB 8240, Tampa, FL 33674 

Superhighway Carfire - Shell of a Man, CD Any band that can reach from 
the twisted, scraping thud of sludge rock to produce "Roll Out The 
Barrel,” a little ditty inspired by beer, and return to enigmatic 
dropped-d screams is all right by me. A curious record in the same way 
Lou Reed’s Metal Machine Music was a curious record, Shell of a Man seems 
to channel everything from early Sepultura to Gene Krupa to Refused. 
It’s truly fucking brutal and likely to set fire to Mission Records some¬ 
time soon. (GBS) 

Infernal Racket Records, POB 4641 Bethlem, PA 18018, 
www.indiebytes.com/infernalracket 

Survivors, The - Death Cures Addiction, CD My beer-swilling ass just 
loves the harshness of this straight-edge band’s CD title. Given the 
weird state of hardcore music, with its constant pummeling and 
growling vocals, I was pleasantly surprised to see The Survivors keep¬ 
ing the mid-’8os vibe of bar-chorded, Youth Of Today-style punk 
rock alive. Seven mosh-worthy tunes that had passersby staring as it 
blasted out of my minivan. The only thing new school about this band 
is the fact they have two vocalists, which I guess is just more youth crew 
for your dollar. (AS) 

Hell Bent Records, POB 1529, Pt. Pleasant Beach, NJ 08742 
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Sweep the Leg Johnny / Unfashion 



9 Sweep the Leg Johnny - Going Down Swinging, CD Track one: 
"Sometimes My Balls Feel Like Tits,” running time: 14:16. Hie sax 
starts this one off before careening off the cliff as the dueling guitars 
and trudging bass and drums kick in. There are only two words for it: 
fucking a. These guys could school you in music theory to the point of 
draining all the fun from rock, but they’re Pabst Blue Ribbon-loving 
ass-kickers of the first order, and Sweep kicks out its usual destruction 
on this EP. Their intensity, already impressive from their previous 
records, is taken up about 10 notches, thanks in part to the addition of 
second guitarist Mitch Cheney. The sax, which I found occasionally 
distracting on their previous records, is buried more in the mix on this 
album (as are the vocals), so it fits with the rest of the picture much 
better. It seems the band wants you to focus on the greater picture, so 
no one instrument stands out more than another. The overall result is 
this relentless assault, which somehow doesn’t make a 15-minute song 
feel overloaded. Seriously—it’s so blisteringly technical at times that 
your head’s reeling too much to be bored. Their intensity seldom 
relents ("J. Daly’s Message to Jacob and Sylvia”); it mainly changes 
form. This record is sure to leave you breathless. "Going Down 
Swingin” is right—these guys will be broken up by the time you read 
this, but they’re leaving a massive, charred crater in their place. Get 
this, get this, get this now. (KR) 

Southern Records, POB 577375, Chicago IL 60657, www.southern.com 

Syndicate, The -The Official Story, CD Lo-Fi indie pop that’s got a strong 
New York vibe. Lyrically, The Official Story reads like a Cliff Notes of 
Sociology IOI. When songcraft and lyrics are replaced with political 
slogans, the music takes a backseat to the message, and I’m left won¬ 
dering if this trio would’ve been better writing and distributing pam¬ 
phlets than recording a record. If that had been the case, I guarantee 
the pamphlets would wind up at the bottom of my trash can. Although 
there are some cool riffs, The Syndicate’s The Official Story is emotional¬ 
ly uncompeling and politically monotonous. (GBS) 

Fringe Element Records, POB 218, New York, NY 10009, www.fringeelemen- 
trecords.com 

Tabula Rasa - S/T, CDEP Noisy and aggressive post-HC that was all the 
rage in the ’90s but with better vocals. There is actually singing, 
screaming and backing vocals, all matched by the crunch of the guitars 
that could be just as melodic the next moment. Overall, Tabula Rasa 
can show the beauty and passion of the noise and aegTession of punk 
rock. (DM) 

One Day Savior Recordings, POB 372, Williston Park, NY 11596 

Tear It Up - Nothing to Nothing, CD Exactly what the band name 
describes. Eighteen fucking rad thrash songs about how fucking hard 
they thrash. They have been getting great reviews from everything I 
have read and for good reason. To put it simply, these guys play some 
of the best hardcore since the '80s. I can’t wait to see this shit live. If 
they thrash as hard as this record suggests, no one’s getting out alive! 
Now excuse me while I go skate. (TK) ' 


and vocals, it’s hardcore that’s more about power than speed. These 
guys are keeping the hardcore spirit alive in Beantown. Another win¬ 
ner from Rodent Popsicle. (NS) 

Rodent Popsicle, POB 1143, Boston, MA 02134, www.angelfire.com/punk/tom- 
myandtheterrors 

9 Totimoshi - Mysterioso?, CD This deep and dark band has a little bit 
of something for everyone. It’s thick and heavy as fuck but technical 
and smooth. It’s metal and has these great guitars and pounding 
drums, but the rhythms are full of grooves and very moving. The vocals 
are incredible, with a refined but ghoulish quality to their haunting 
style. Based in Oakland, Calif.,, this band’s heavy but innovative roots 
and influences are obvious, but they take more and go beyond their 
backyard to the likes of Neurosis, Clutch, Melvins, and Flipper among 
others, while not sounding like any of these bands at all. So Professor, 
what do you call an aggro, grooving, refined metal, semi -Goth band? 
"Totimoshi.” (DM) 

Beserker Records, www.berserkerrrecords.com 

Traindodge • On a Lake Of Dead Trees, CD Mathematical emo going from 
acoustic whispers to electric nightmares. Even though the tempo picks 
up, the vitals never seem to change. These are boring, long songs. (JG) 
Ascetic Records, 5248 Bancroft #B, St. Louis, M0 63109 

Trial By Fire - Ringing in the Dawn, CD Quick-paced, poppy hardcore 
similar to Avail with fewer of the attributes that make you listen to 
Avail. It may have been how it was recorded, but all the songs sound too 
similar to each other. I have never seen them, but the songs almost 
guarantee a good live show because the speed and simplicity of the 
music allows a lot of movement on the band’s part. I’m sure there is an 
audience for this stuff somewhere—I’m just not a member of it. (TK) 
Jade Tree Records, 2310 Kennwynn Rd Wilmington, DE 19810, 
www.jadetree.com 

Trouble Loves Me - Eyes Closed, Fingers Crossed, CDEP Slightly aggressive 
pop-punk. The music isn’t bad, but the vocals sure are. You know how 
there are ’good’ bad vocalists, such as Fat Mike, Ben Weasel, or Lars? 
Well he’s a 'bad’ bad singer. This guy’s got nothin’ on the Kids Of 
Widney High, let me tell ya! (JG) 

Last One Chosen Records, 2 Gerviston Court, Liverpool, NY 13090 

9 Trunk Full Of Dead Bodies, A - The Hard Part Wasn’t Getting Over 
Her...The Hard Part Was Getting The Blood Stains Out Of My Clothes, CD 

Once again looks prove to be deceiving, and the last disc in my pile is 
a pleasant surprise. The packaging looked really spooky with all these 
dudes wearing Michael Myers masks, and with a name like ATFODB, I 
thought I was going to be in for some goth-shock-rock. This is intel¬ 
ligent emocore that could be compared to The Promise Ring, 
Thursday, the Get Up Kids or even Glasseater, yet it musically stands 
on its own. Songs with real emotion and very catchy melodies that will 
be friendly to your ear drums. (JG) 

No label address given, thisistrunks@hotmail.com 


DEADALIVE, POB 97, Caldwell, NJ 07006 

3 Finger Demon - Hell Or Bust, CD The debut record from this five piece 
out of New Haven. Vocal throw backs to the original Misfits coupled 
with the heavy musical stylings of Pantera’s first record and the recent 
reformation of the Misfits with Michael Graves, this anthemic rock 'n’ 
roll on the low-end is good for what it is. The lyrics aren’t all that far 
removed from Kiss—paMy, booze, girls, and dedication to the spirit of 
rock 'n’ roll. Worth a listen. Jesse Newmark would dig this. (GBS) 
Monkey Power Records, POB 113, 1440 Whalley Ave., New Haven, CT 06511 

Tommy And The Terrors - Redline, 7” Tough and anthemic punk border¬ 
ing on oi. Lots of "heys” instead of "ois,” though. With strong guitars 


TW Walsh - Pollensongs, CDEP Real mellow indie ballads in a Radiohead 
vein. This guy’s got a great voice, and I’m certain artsy rockers man 
enough to show their inner emotions would really dig this. I’m just 
really wanting to listen to Scatterbrain right now. (JG) 

My Pal God Records, 47 Hardy Dr,. Princeton, NJ 08540 

Unfashion - Emotional Kids Play Alone, CD I am not usually a fan of nu 

metal, but if that genre has to exist, and if I had to listen to it, I would 
choose to listen to Unfashion. The music combines the best parts of 
Deftones and Suicidal Tendencies with political lyrics that most of the 
bands playing this style lack. Maybe its because they are from Brazil, but 
they seem to rise above the trash that gets radio play here in the U.S. If 
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you are a steady fan of the previously mentioned genre, get a hold of 
this release to see how it is supposed to be done. (TK) 

Uprising Records/Uprising Communications Group, POB 42259, Philadelphia, PA 
19104 

Unholy Grave / Idi Amin - Split, 7” Japan’s Unholy Grave provide us with 
3 songs of political grind a la Cookie Monster or Brujeria. Idi Amin 
from Virginia take a noisy, short and sweet approach. Look into this if 
you dig the whole doom, metal or ultraviolence-crazed punk shit. (DM) 
Wicked Witch Records, POB 3835, 1001 AD Amsterdam, The Netherlands 

United Space - Fear of Abandonment, CD This five-song collection con¬ 
tains some decent indie-rock efforts that would probably go over in a 
bigger way if they spent a little more time polishing the songs up and 
not trying to force the lyrics. It sounds like they’re going for that Gap’n 
Jazz thing. For a demo or first-time effort, this is really good. If I were 
an indie rocker, I wouldn’t mind having these guys open for me. (DM) 
Soda Pop Sounds, pbl4@swt.edu 

V For Vendetta - Beneath This Mask Another Mask, CD This new full length 
from the two mathiest ladies out of Providence, R.I., is great. V4V has 
a really dark and surreal feel to their music that helps to set an uneasy 
mood yet still be inviting. Musically, they create a very moving dream- 
scape. Lyrically, they have the ability to be poetic and witty while 
addressing personal issues or other topics as well. Great math/prog rock 
that appears to be minimalistic and complex at the same time. (DM) 

Mr. Lady Records, www.mrlady.com 

Vietnom - Death is the Outcome, CD Heavy-metal rap. Like 311 after a few 
months at Joe Wieder iron man camp and a few hundred gallons of 
protein supplements. Sample rhymes: "New York, New York it’s a hell 
of a town, fall asleep for a minute and ya get beat down. Only the real 
mutha fuckaz stay alive, only the real mutha fuckaz do or die!” (DAL) 
Uprising Records, POB 42259, Philadelphia, PA 19104 

Virginia Black Lung - S/T, 7” Seven songs of ultraviolent political punk to 
make your head shake, rattle and implode. The big hate goes out to 
gentrification, class war, selfishness through materialism, being a pawn 
and general disappointment with the powers that be. There’s even lit¬ 
erature to back it up. VBL has done their homework for their mantra 
of "No Gods, No Monsters”. (DM) 

Coalition Records, Hugo De Grootstraat 25.2518 EB Den Haag, Holland 

Warren Commission, The - Tricked By Cleverness, CD Another very talent¬ 
ed band on Espo. Indie rock with fuzzy guitars and the occasional key¬ 
board. Pretty female vocals on most of the songs, but sometimes a guy 
also sings along or alone. Most of the songs are poppy and bouncy, but 
there are some slower ones with string accompaniment. I prefer the 
poppy ones. If you miss early ’90s alternative pop, this might fill the 
void. (NS) 

Espo, POB 63, Allston, MA 02134 

Wednesday Night Heroes - S/T, CD Leather jacket & mohawk-style punk 
in the British thug mode. Even when they’re tearing through a tune 
with a shouted chorus of "Fuck You” there’s something kind of, I don’t 
know, peppy about these guys. Maybe it’s because they’re Canadian. 
Some fun lyrics, like: "Livin’ in the city it sucks, coz you have to work 
every day and sometimes every night. But that’s alright when you got a 
job you don’t like... that’s alright, Coz we’ll go and do a general 
strike.” (DAL) 

Longshot Music, #606-233 Abbott'St., Vancouver, BC V6B 2K7, Canada 

Welch - Storecookies, Sugar, and Videotapes on Stock, CD This band knows 
a lot about songwriting. All seven songs on this release can just grab 
hold and make you feel good. Harmonic vocals in most of the songs 
play along perfectly with the layered melodies these guys dish out. The 


Unholy Grave / Workers Etiquette Manual 


lyrics are more thoughtful than I expected, too. I guess they sound a 
little like faster Jazz June but with a lot more energy, tempo changes, 
and a keyboard in a couple of the songs. It is an all-around good lis¬ 
ten. (TK) 

Heartfelt Records, Via Malaga 4 20143, Milano, Italy 

West - Trailduster, CD Boring radio rock that annoyed the fucking hell 
out of me on the first three songs, then flat-out stole the "Smells like 
Teen Spirit” guitar riff and drum beat on "Halo.” That is when my tol¬ 
erance ran out and my finger pressed stop. Maybe that’s why they did¬ 
n’t send any contact information. (TK) 

Out To Lunch Records(?), Portland, Ore. 

West Beverly - It’s Gonna Be Awesome 1998-2001 Anthology, CD Bottom 
of the barrel, melodic pop-punk. The lead singer kind of sounds like 
Greg Graffin. Friends or family of the band should probably pick this 
up. (JG) 

www.asbestosrecords.com 

What Wishes Can’t Mend - The Insomniac Diaries, CD West Palm Beach 
hardcore band with enough growl in the vocals that the singer could 
easily do death metal at your next religious gathering. Fun, sadistic 
music for you and your child to listen to together and discuss after 
school. (AE) 

Goodfellow Records, 762 Upper James St., Suite 275, Hamilton, Ontario, L9C 
3A2, Canada 

Whenwedie - Digital Angel, CD Six-song emo core EP, limited to 200 
copies on colored nonvinyl. Very adept and illustrious musicianship 
accompanies the modern hardcore vocals. This gets a thumbs up 
instead of the finger. (AE) 

Redundant Audio International, 500 S. Congress Ave., #223, Austin, TX 78704 

Whenwedie - The Poundstone Society, CD Frantic hardcore from Philly— 
Will Smith would be so proud. The seven songs usually clock in at 
under two minutes each and go by faster than a World Gup Soccer Free 
Kick. Nice cover model too. (BC) 
www 13@prodigy. net 

9 Whore Daddy-O’s, The - Kill Your Stepdad, 7” Let me tell you about this 
record: It’s weird. It starts off with raucous garage punk, including a 
pretty funny song about rooming with John Lennon. (John walks 
around naked, drinks the last beer, pays the bills late, and gives the 
guy’s girlfriend the creeps.) The b-side has a song about killing his step 
dad, which I thought was supposed to be funny at first, too, but the 
lyrics read like a genuine cry for help. The next song is a sincere bal¬ 
lad about the dangers of heroin. Oh yeah, and there’s an instrumen¬ 
tal number (pretty good music, actually, like experimental bass-driven 
garage deconstruction) called "Lumpy’s Orgasm.” Creepy. (DAL) 

Nigel, 724A South 26th, Manitowoc, Wl 54220 

Wobblies, The - Padron, CD This stuff is all over the place. Rock for 
maniacs and crazy people. To be honest (and honesty is best in all rela¬ 
tionships), not much of this appealed to me. But we can still be 
friends. Like Fugazi meets Primus in a woman’s’ volleyball match held 
in Korea. (BG) 

Mason Ring Records 172 East Fourth St., 8-D, NY, NY 10009 

9 Workers Etiquette Manual - S/T, 7” Two slower-paced, hard-hitting 
hardcore songs from Germany. Plenty of Motorhead-style riffs and 
beat changeups. Their lyrics revolve a lot around the usual: work sucks, 
religion sucks. The songs are sung in English, but their web page is in 
the process of translation. The only thing I could find out about them 
(since I’m a lazy American who can’t speak German) was that they are 
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adamantly against fascism/racism and advocate the use of violence in 
response. "Tolerance is obtained by fighting, not begging!” is the clos¬ 
ing statement on their web page. I’m not sure I agree, but from what I 
am told from friends from Germany, it is quite a bit more prominent 
than in the states. With guys like these around, I’m glad I’m not a racist 
living in Germany. (TK) 

Antitainment KeplerstraBe 4 22765 Hamburg, Germany 

World/Inferno F.S., The - Just The Best Party, CD I saw these guys once, 
and this CD is just how I remember them: weird. Mix punk, ska, 
traditional Jewish music, the Pogues and a circus, and this is what 
you might get. Plenty of horns, theatrical vocals and bouncy beats. 
This almost sounds like the soundtrack to some fucked up musical. 
They’re not as disagreeable as this review might sound, though; they 
can be catchy when they tone things down, but I doubt they prefer 
it that way. Definitely a fun and talented band but a little too much 
to take. (NS) 

Gern Blandsten, POB 356, River Edge, NJ 07661 

Wrenchintheworks / My First Step Toward Failure—split, 7” Well, I would 
tell you what each band sounds like, if this is even a split, but nothing’s 
labeled. So here’s your kinda metal, heavy screamed hard core that’s 
played pretty damn fast. Not bad, not good. (KR) 

No contact info provided 

XBXRX - S/T, 7" Um, ye ah... to tally cacophonous, aggro, screamed, 
noisy punk (I guess). Weird stuff—one track is just backwards noise. 
Alrighty then. (KR) 

Akram Records, 3000 County Road 10, Florence AL 35633 

Yage - S/T, 7” Politically motivated German screamo. Impressive, explo¬ 
sive melodies and gut-wrenching screaming, much like most of the 
genre, and I couldn’t have explained their lyrics better myself. Well, 
perhaps more grammatically correct, but their ideas really hit me. "To 
resist in the way it is good for us. Us as each single individual and as 
collective.” Amen, brother. (TK) 

Level Plane, POB 280, New York, NY 10276 

Zeninth, The - History & On a Mission, CDs Two CDs filled with stuff that 
makes me sleepy. People with computers and some thought about 
becoming the next soft rock version of Trent Reznor or something. 
Why god oh why. I use to do this kind of shit too but I never made 
other people listen to it. (BC) 

Milquetoast Records 

V/A - Are Friends Electric?, CD There’s a disclaimer (my word) on the 
cover: "an experimental music compilation.” "Experimental”—is that 
what they call this? I can think of some other words. Electronic exper¬ 
imental music that I will pass on, thanks. (KR) 

Seizmic Records, POB 150491, Brooklyn NY 11215-0491 


V/A - Broken Lamps & Hardcore Memories, CD It seems like there was no 
real effort to put this comp together. This is a mediocre mix-tape with 
nothing substantial. Everything on here is previously released, like 
tracks from Rise Against, Finch, Heckle, Thursday, and Silent 
Majority to name a few. (JG) 
www.pastepunk.com 

V/A - The BRYCC House Benefit CD, CD Opening with a creepy 
recording of scanning the radio band and picking up dead air (an 
oxymoron!) and closing with a sound bite of Chomsky reminding an 
audience of the importance public radio, this CD is a great comp 
that runs the gamut of rock sounds that plague the East Coast. A 
benefit compilation for the Bardstown Road Youth Cultural Center, 
a youth-run community center that includes various classes, a 
library, theatre and radio station, this comp features 
Chumbawamba, Of Asaph, De La Hoya, Ill Eagle, The Sissies and 
Park, as well as l8 other bands. From acoustic ditties about Japanese 
girls to power violence against police brutality, this is a great collec¬ 
tion. Any time you can lend aid to an alternative zone of autonomy 
run on a consensus base, support should go without question. On 
principle alone, pick this up. (GBS) 

1055 Bardstown Road, Louisville KY 40204, www.brycchouse.com 

V/A - The Emo Phillips Diaries, From Tampa to Eternity, CD Deep Elm’s 
egregiously named compilation series gets good-natured ribbing from 
this comp, which sounds like bands not good enough to be on that 
series. Lots o’ bad emo. Lots. (KR) 

New Granada Records, POB 291044, Tampa, FL 33687-1044 

9 V/A - Home on the Range Vol.l, CD Back off, antiprairie posse! 
Montana is full of punk rock, and this comp is here to expose you to 
what the kids in the shed are up to. These folks aren’t fucking 
around. Sure, most of the bands play mainline punk rock(i.e. 
straightforward streetpunk, early '80s hardcore, pop punk or ska- 
influenced punk), but there are also more complex, arty, and emo 
sounds thrown in for those too cool for the more discernable forms 
of punk. Nearly all of the 12 bands showcased here are full of ener¬ 
gy and sincerity, and listening to this will remind you of how fresh 
and new punk once was to you. Some of these bands would be huge 
if they came from more populated areas, like the remarkable 
Hypocrite Like Me. My favorite track is called "Tomorrow” and is by 
the raw Questionable Authority. The drumming is either complete¬ 
ly out of sync on this track or the band created a brilliant new meter 
solely for this song. Either way, it’s been stuck in my head all day and 
won’t get out. The artwork and packaging are very nice and attractive, 
with a longhorn skull drawing on the front cover. To add to the 
mood, each brown cover is hand burned (some punk kid physically 
took a lighter to the edges) to make it look like rawhide. This class act 
is limited to 1,000 copies. Seems like a lot of kids are having fun in 
Montana! Are you having fun where jou live? (AE) 

Eleven: 11/The Bingo Lady Record Collective, 119 N. Broadway, Billings, MT 


V/A - Best Of Heel ERG Punk, CD One hell of an eclectic comp. Twenty 
tracks from "all branches of the punk tree” are represented here, and 
every band on the comp has played at the Heel Erg Punk Festivals in 
Rotterdam. It sounds like the scene in Rotterdam is going strong. All 
the bands are notably good, and the quality of the comp is above aver¬ 
age. I haven’t heard of many of these bands because they don’t have 
too much distro over here, but The Ragin’ Hormones have a split 7” 
with Toys that Kill, and The Apers sound a lot like the Queers. 
Twenty above average songs for $4. Can you go wrong with numbers 
like that? (TK) 
www.tocado.com 


59101 

V/A - Indian Burn Records, Study & Research Manual 2001, CD This label 
sampler features some of Nebraska’s finest. Who knew? Features the 
Fonzarellies, Split Second, Eighth Wave, the Thuggs and the 
Cuterthans (Atom, is that you?) among others. It’s a catchy collection 
that’s kinda cute. (DM) 

Indian Burn Records, POB 24065, Omaha, NE 68124 

V/A - Louisville is for Lovers 2002, CD Louisville is for lame-ass lovers 
2002 . Besides one punk band, all the other 14 need to rock out a lit¬ 
tle, and then maybe they can call themselves lovers. (BC) 
www.landmarkrecordings.com 
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v/a Night Falls / v/a With Literacy and Justice for 


All 


V/A - Night Falls, CD Four people, two bands (the One A.M. Radio and 
the Wind-up Bird), four songs, and one home recording job. Fans of 
early Pink Floyd would be so proud. (BC) 
www.alonerecords.com 

V/A - Power of Ten, 7 ” A comp of all hardcore bands from the Northwest 
and a good way to get to know some bands without buying their CDs. 
Excursion Records always puts out the best in the hard shit..(BC) 
Excursion Records, POB 20224, Seattle, WA 98102 

V/A - Prisons on Fire, CD Nonmusical, this plays like a news report 
on the whole Attica prison situation back in the ’ 7 ° s - A. lot of info 
and pieces about black liberation and other interesting topics. A 
very good 6o-minute listen if you actually want to educate yourself 
and not just go to the mall to by a Rage Against The Machine CD. 
The bad thing is that you can’t dance to it, and I did try to all night 
long. (BC) 
www.akpress.org 

V/A - Radio Disaster Vol. 1, CD OK, a limited edition promo-only sam¬ 
pler. What? Twenty-five songs, mostly on the harder end of the pop- 
punk spectrum. Previously released songs from the half of the bands 
that you’ve heard of, some unreleased songs from the bands that you 
haven’t heard of. Lonely Kings, Ignite, Youth Brigade, Riotgun, etc. I 
don’t get it. (NS) 

Basement, POB 511, La Habra, 90633-0511 

V/A - The Real Oi, Vol. 2, CD Onno Cromag and Roger Miret com¬ 
piled this, so you have an idea of what to expect. Thirteen modern 
oi and street-punk bands playing 27 classics by Angelic Upstarts, 
The Anti-Nowhere League, Combat 84, Cockney Rejects, The 
Business, and more. Bands recreating these classics include: Vision, 
The Bouncing Souls, Death Threat, PowerHouse, Last Resort, and 
Murphy’s Law. This comp was fun to listen to, but none of the 
bands comes close to equaling the original songs. I can see this as 
being a good stepping stone for young’uns who have had more 
exposure to The Bouncing Souls than to Combat 84 and wonder 
who started it all. (TK) 

www.triplecrownrecords.comwww.iscreamrecords.com 

V/A - Rocked And Loaded, CD More gritty rockabilly then you could 
shake a stick at. The 26 songs include the Hudson Falcons, Lords of the 
Highway, Brass Knuckle Boys and a interesting cover of "Snoopy vs. 
The Red Baron” by the Staggers. (DM) 

Rock N Roll Purgatory, www.rocknrollpurgatory.com 


V/A - Sweet 16 Turned 21: A Tribute to Bob Seger, CD Do you like Bob 
Seger? Whether or not you do, you’ll get a kick out of these four imag¬ 
inative covers from [Daryl], Saraswati, The Hillary Step, and Sweep the 
Leg Johnny. Sweep the Leg Johnny’s cover of "Night Moves is the 
most fun of the four. (AE) 

Urinine Records, 6808 Madison Dr., Indianapolis, IN 46227 

V/A - Twelve Step Program, CD A three-way split among Burns Out 
Bright, Dade County Resistance and Last to Know. Mostly very famil¬ 
iar melodic punk (strong early ’90s sound) that’s occasionally catchy 
but usually forgettable. (KR) 

Three Day Records, 10 Crane Branch Ct., Columbia SC 29212 

V/A - Universal Warning Records: The Warning Compilation, CD Somewhat 
goofy but generally fun compilation of a group of bands that play emo 
and hardcore and probably listen to The Police a lot. Bands include 
Fakebomb and No on 15. (AE) 
www.universalwarningrecords.com 

V V/A - Voice This Sound: An Inverse Records Compilation This is a com¬ 
pilation of 22 different bands, many of them from the Austin area but 
with a smattering of groups from all over the country (and one from 
England). They’ve definitely front-loaded the record with all the best 
tracks. It Starts off with a bunch of fast-moving songs of the emo-vari- 
ety, a series of burners with standouts from Pop Unknown, Subset, and 
Ultimate Fakebook. Then they mix it up with a bizarre acoustic ditty 
that sounds like some mix between Bjork and Nico (and it’s a dude 
singing—I think). The second half is a little uneven, but there are 
strong efforts from bands like We Talked About Murder and Red 
Animal Valve. (DAL) 

Inverse Records, 306-A Pecan, Austin, TX 78753 

V/A - With Literacy and Justice for All: A Benefit for the DC Area Books to 
Prisons Project, CD Packaged with some startling facts about the prison 
industrial complex system and the nature of this benefit, which is for a 
group that provides reading material to inmates for free, this is a great 
comp. From shit gutter bands to low-fi indie, the diversity of sounds 
and bands speaks to immediacy of this cause. Respira, Hiretsukan (is 
there a TO connection?), Flashbulb Memory and Beauty Pill all deliv¬ 
er the goods. (And that’s only a third of the record). Also features 
Thursday. (GBS) 

Exotic Fever Records, POB 297, College Park, MD 20741-0297, 
www.exoticfever.com 


Run a label? In a band? Just care about this sort of thing? 

PUNK PLANET’S REVIEWS ADDRESS HAS CHANGED! 


We’re now editing the reviews here in Chicago. 

Update your lists! Tell your friends! Get your records to us at: 


Punk Planet 
attn: reviews 


PO Box 464 Chicago IL 60690 
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csl 1 C.R. - 46 songs... cd 

cd-$10.00, 7"-$4.00 

Checks/M.O. payable to Tom O'Hagan 


Chainsaw Safety Records 
P.O. Box 260318 
Betlerose, NY 11426-0318 


dCbubbies 

Sleeping in his Teeshirt CD 

$10 ppd World /10e ppd Europe 

also: 

Spider Babies - Cornin’ Unglued 7” 
Trassels-s/t 7” 

Kung Fu Monkeys - Girls, Cars, Sun, Fun 7” 
7”s $5 ppd World / 4e ppd Europe 

KILLER RECORDS 
P.O.Box 237 
28101 Pori 
FINLAND 






csl 3 The Black Hand - War Monger cd 

(Ip available from scorched earth policy) 

csl 2 Anodyne / Keelhaul - split 7" 

also available: 


voorhees r.i.p... beware THE huhhum: www.wm...- 


deep elm sampler 

sound spirit fury fire 


lewis 

even so 


cd.$14 


red animal war/slowride 

split ep.SIO 


brandtson 

dial in sounds 


cd.$14 


camber 

wake up and be happy cd.$14 


orices postpaid usa • Canada add $1 • world add $3 • get all SEVEN emo diaries cd compilations (99 songs) 

Stour border processing . credit-debit-check-cash-money orders • SAMPLER with 19 «?n«./14 bands 

-. r ed animal war “black phantom crusades • applesed cast lost songs • Stuart/dear diary spin 


coming: david singer “civil wars" • 

post box 36939 charlotte, nc 28236 usa • (803) 631-6319 
order@deepelm.com • sounds, tours, news, contests, more. 


unreleased no. 1 

various artists cd.$1 


emo diaries no. 8 

my very last breath 


KittY MttE*. 
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split sal 


■Logan Loss 

RIOT LIKE 



Two Chicago bands. Frontside will floor you with their power and intensity. 
*tomsawyer plays dirty punk rock ala Small Brown Bike. 

SIN009 * $8 ppd. 



Chicago punk rock similar to the Lawrence Arms and Millencolin. 
SIN010 - $6 ppd. 


{^SINISTER 

L A B E 1 


Sinister Label, P.O. Box 1178 LaGrange Pk IL, 60526, USA, www.sinisterlabel.com 
Distributed by Red Line Distribution, www.redlinedistribution.com 
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SECOND ENGINE 

DEBUT ALBUM OUT NOW 
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EQUAL VISION RECORDS PO BOX 14 HUDSON NY 12534 • WWW.EQUALVISION.COM • 1-888-EVR-EDGE COMING THIS FALL: THE HOPE CONSPIRACY NEW*LP 
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Agricouture #1 

A nice zine out of North Dakota. 
Interviews with the Sin Horses and Guy 
from Fugazi. Articles about Christain 
rock, football’s link to patriotism, and 
being gay in the country. A few pieces of 
fiction. A nice representation of their 
local scene and an interesting read. (NS) 
1834 S. 20th St. Suite 6, Grand Forks, ND 58201 

Alarm #12 

Large, slick-print zine that is high in 
quality. This issue has interviews with 
Saves The Day, American Steel, Bluetip, 
Milemarker and more. Alarm always has 
great interviews and high-quality record 
reviews. It has moved high up my list as 
favorite zine each issue. (EA) 

POB 200069, Boston, MA 02120 

ARA Research Bulletin #2 

Devoted to antifascist research, this zine 
put everything on hold after the 
September Ilth attacks to devote an issue 
to the problems with the war on terror¬ 
ism. While some its critiques are intrigu¬ 
ing, it makes the usual zine mistake of 
conveniently simplifying complex issues. 
But it’s analysis of racism after 9/11 is def¬ 
initely disturbing. (KR) 

$3, POB 403, 1658 N. Milwaukee, Chicago, IL 60647 

Bean Soda #1 

Babies with Rabies interview and lots of 
personal rants about being a singer in a 
band, being fat and other topics. This is a 
good start to the world of full-size 
newsprint zines. (BC) 

$2, Aimee Rush 4835 N. 22cd Rd., Arlington, VA 
22207 

Black Velvet #31 

This nicely produced British music maga¬ 
zine, about half reviews and half inter¬ 
views, is just relentlessly nice. It’s kind of 
refreshing when you consider how cynical 
so many zines are and how cynical so much 
of the rock press is. As a slick small press 
magazine, Black Velvet is a combination of 
the two. The people who put it together 


seem like great folks and it’s an uplifting 
read, but still, you hope for a little bit of a 
bite. I saw the beginning of one review, of 
a record by The Erotics, and got hopeful: 
"Trash. Yep, this album is sheer trash,” it 
began. But then my hopes for a crushing 
pan of a review for dashed as it continued 
on: "That is, trash as in the genre slotted 
in between glam and sleaze, not as in 
absolute rubbish...” The album got four 
stars, or rather, four hearts (their icon of 
choice). Interviews with New Found Glory, 
Handsome Devil, Danny Frye & the Devil 
Dolls, and several more bands, plus other 
music features. Recommended if you like a 
broad spectrum of pop music. (DAL) 

£1.8 ($2.76) and a self-addressed envelope, 336 
Birchfield Road, Webheath, Redditch, Worcs, B97 
4NG England 

Broken Glass Barbed Wire Street Fight #6 

Fourteen half-size pages filled with stories 
and interviews with friends. Also an expose 
on the truth about Archie (the comic) A pret¬ 
ty quick read, with just enough content. (TK) 
$1, 5-2043 Stainsbury Ave., Vancouver BC, V5N 
2M9 Canada 

Chaque Jour #18 

A personal travel zine in which the author 
goes to Paris and other spots.. Interesting 
stories, but it is very small print, so wear 
your glasses. (BC) 

Stickfigure Distro, POB 55462, Atlanta, GA 30308 

Chaque Jour #19 / Timothy’s Monster #1 

Split zine here, both with the normal and 
typical personal, rant, and diary-type 
selections. Chaque sets itself apart by 
including a personal story in the comic 
format, while Timothy’s Monster does it all in 
the handwritten format. (AS) 

$1, 5607 5th Ave NE, Seattle, WA 98105 

Equilibrio Precario #6 

This is probably going to be one of the most 
inadequate reviews ever written of anything. 
I mean, this looks great—a creatively 
designed indie-punk digest with interviews 
withj. Robbins, New Wet Kojak, Rollerball, 


Skin Graft Records, Cerberus Shoal and 
others and tons of reviews and various music 
writing—but it’s in Italian. Um, the photos 
are really good, and there are a lot of them. 
And the paper is nice. It also comes with a 
CD-ROM that I can’t get to work, making 
this review even more ineffectual. But this 
zine is highly recommended for Italian- 
speakers with powerful PCs. (DAL) 

Stefano Paternoster, via Cembra 49/2, 38015 Lavis, 
Italy 

Firefly Waltz, The - A Comic Loteria 

This is a cool little handmade comic. The 
artist says that the comic is based around a 
Mexican card game, surrealist lit, Fleischer 
animation and a non-traditional reading 
format. There are about nine panes of 
illustrations accompanied by a word or 
phrase in Spanish. It’s obvious that a lot of 
care and skill went into making this, but 
I’m not sure how many people would pay 
$5 for this. It’ll look good on an art port¬ 
folio or resume though. (NS) 

$5, T. Edward Bak, POB 301, Athens, GA 30603- 
0301 

Fish Piss Vol.2 #1 

This is a highly detailed and amazingly 
drawn zine. There are tons of poems, 
short stories, comic strips, record/zine 
reviews, and humorous articles in this 
puppy. My favorite part was the documen¬ 
tation of bar bathroom graffiti. This one’s 
packed full of goodies! Pick it up! (JG) 
$2.50, Spontaneous Productions Rgd., POB 1232, 
Place d’Armes, Montreal, Que H2Y 3K2, Canada 

Fly Paper, Fly 

The most depressing zine I have ever read. 
All true stories of abuse and poverty 
through the eyes of a girl who can only sit by 
and watch her brothers go through the 
same thing. After reading this, I thought 
about organizing a posse of thugs to crusade 
into Oklahoma and destroy any white trash 
that gets in our way, ultimately finding her 
mother’s evil boyfriend and the people who 
live in the garage of her mother’s house and 
hanging them all from a tree, using their 
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dead bodies as pinatas. Then I thought it 
over again, and decided that if I did that, 
Melissa wouldn’t have anything else to write 
about. Twenty quarter-size pages that take 
about five minutes to read. I truly hope 
Melissa is able to help her brothers and 
mother discover that white trash isn’t 
something to play with. (TK) 

$1 or trade, Melissa, POB 2335, Norman OK 73070 

Fracture #20 

UK-based magazine’s four-year anniver¬ 
sary special. There’s a great in-depth 
interview with Mike Ness where you can 
imagine his cool-slurred speech. Other 
interviews with Burning Airlines and No 
Idea Records to name a few. A giant review 
section of music/zines/books/videos as 
well as various columns and a "best of 
2001” poll result. (JG) 

Free in the UK, POB 623, Cardiff, CF3 4ZA, UK 

F.T.W. # 5 

A winter fashion preview, letters to God 
and a long article on why Cracked magazine 
sucks. Job well done. (BG) 

$2, F.T.W. 7095 Hollywood Blvd., #1257, 
Hollywood, CA 90028-8903 

Get Bent! #9 

This is a fascinating comic book well 
worth the three bucks for aficionados of 
DIY comics. It includes part of an ongo¬ 
ing story about a deformed man with a 
hatred for professional sports, a unique 
speech pattern, and several odd hobbies. 
Then there’s a note from the author 
explaining how much of it is based on 
reality and then a cartoon dramatization 
of his own childhood encounters with the 
story’s inspiration. It provides an inter¬ 
esting glimpse into the cartoonist’s cre¬ 
ative process. There are also some funny 
shorts thrown in at the end to balance the 
more serious content. Well drawn and 
thought-provoking. (DAL) 

$3, Ben T. Steckler, POB 7273, York, PA17404 

Gideon 

An enigmatic little zine full of personal 
essays and poetry about disturbing things 
like murder and relationships. Interesting 
and disconcerting. (KR) 

Trades only, Abiology Press POB 82483, Columbus, 
OH 43202 

Glass Houses Zine 

Very short six-page, quarter-size zine that 
has climbed the charts to one of my all-time 
favorites. I don’t want to explain it too much, 
because I don’t believe I could accurately 
portray what is on the page without giving a 
lot of it away. I am very lucky to have met her 


at this year’s Underground Publishing 
Company, where she informed me that her 
new zine was almost ready to go, and I can’t 
wait. Highlights of this zine include the 
inside cover, which is very prophetic, and 
"Stories That Go Nowhere, or The Great 
Anti-Climax of Life,” in which the story 
begins as a story and ends in a very unexpect¬ 
ed way. There is a lot of talent behind these 
pages. Highly recommended if you enjoy 
personal zines. Even if you don’t, this may 
change your mind. (TK) 
aRRiel, 69 Berkeley St. Somerville, MA 02143, dead- 
grrl@hotmail.com 

Green Zine #11 

A half-page zine with lots of personal 
essays, comics, reviews and neat little 
illustrations. It’s a little over the top dra¬ 
matically at times, but their heart’s in the 
right place. Better than most zines. (KR) 
#112, 1130 Greensboro Ln., Sarasota, FL 34234 

I Hate Cartoons Vol. 1 

Great, freaky drawings. A good-looking 
Canadian small cartoon book, but it is 
$4-95- A must for any fans of wacky car¬ 
toons that have a job and some money. (BC) 
www.davegraphics.com 

Hanging Like a Hex #16 

I actually read this at Tower a couple weeks 
before getting this. A slick zine covering a 
wide range of punk and hardcore. Interviews 
with RFTC, Chuck D, Rival Schools, Les 
Savvy Fav and others. Articles on the state of 
zines and stealing. Plus some columns, book 
reviews, record reviews, comic reviews. Nice 
layout and good content. We’ll meet again at 
Tower, my friend. (NS) 

$3, Ryan Canavan, 201 Maple Ln., N. Syracuse, NY 
13212 

Holy Shit #2 

Labeled "the teacher’s edition,” much of this 
issue is devoted to the author’s stint teaching 
art to high school students. There’s even pic¬ 
tures of him with his students at their prom. 
Then you’ve got the usual interviews, per¬ 
sonal essays and the like. Not bad. (KR) 

1015 Worden St. SE, Grand Rapids, Ml 49507 

Impact Press #36 

More post-September Ilth analysis from 
the zine world, though this one looks and 
reads better than most. There are a few 
comics, an article about endangered 
species and reviews, but the war on terror¬ 
ism dominates here. Not bad. (KR) 

$2, PMB 361, 10151 University Blvd., Orlando, FL 
32817 


Infiltration #17 

As stated on the cover, "this zine is about 
going places that you’re not supposed to 
go.” I found the topic matter quite inter¬ 
esting as this issue focuses on people who 
tend to climb manmade structures with¬ 
out asking first. It’s interesting to read 
about the daredevil’s motives for doing 
such stunts. (AS) 

POB 13, Station E, Toronto, ON M6H 4E1 Canada 

The East Village Inky #14 

Short, handwritten/drawn personal zine 
written by a 36-year-old Hoosier mother. 
Stories centering around working, raising a 
child, writing a zine and just living her life. I 
really enjoyed the little drawings thrown in 
everywhere. Twenty quarter-size pages. (TK) 

$2, www.ayunhalliday.com 

Inner Swine, The, Vol.8 #1 

Another kinda professional zine that 
according to this is available at a Tower 
Records near you on the ’zine rack.’ Now 
don’t freak out on me—it still appears to 
be completely D.I.Y. Highlights include a 
rant on the legalization of prostitution 
(which my friend Neal would be happy 
with), help on laying out your own zine on 
PC for cheap, and a humorous comment 
on the lack of talent in commercials. (JG) 

$2, POB 3024, Hoboken, NJ 07030 www.innerswine.com 

Insects #1 

Danielle from Wrongs of Passage writes this 
very informative zine about insects. Even 
though I am an animal keeper, insects just 
ain’t my bag, baby! Good work on it, and 
I hope that all you bug lovers out there 
check this zine out. (BG) 

Danielle, POB 280 Tivoli, NY 12583 

King-Cat #60 

Lots of simple, entertaining comics that 
are pretty emo (I guess) and some small 
personal essays. Very entertaining and 
quick to read. (KR) 

$2 Spit and a Half, POB 881, Elgin, IL 60121 

Leapfrog #4 

I’m not sure if there’s anything worse than 
bicycle-inspired poetry, but I guess that’s 
what you’ll find in bike zines. But this is 
actually a relatively nicely designed half¬ 
page zine with articles on the myth of a 
green car, bikes & the feminist movement, 
a product review and interviews. (KR) 

No price given, 4716 Broadway St., Indianapolis, IN 

46205-1854 

Leapfrog #5 

Zine culture is weird. Here’s one committed 
to bikes and bike issues. It’s got columns 
about biking, reviews of other biking zines, 
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articles about veganism and biking and 
interviews with a community cycling center, a 
cross-country ride organizer and an anti-oil 
activist. I for one am getting tired of all these 
bikers pushing their beliefs on others, beat¬ 
ing up nonbikers and starting bike gangs. 
Why aren’t they finding the person who stole 
my bike (that I bought stolen)? (NS) 

Scott Spitz, 143 NE Portland Blvd., Portland, OR 
97211 

Let’s Kiss! #1 

Finally! A zine dedicated to kissing. 
Eleven half-pages dealing with kissing 
games, different kissing techniques, kiss¬ 
ing rules when in a relationship. And an 
interview with Maggie Vail from the 
Bangs. It’s obvious that some people 
aren’t watching enough TV. Just let those 
creative impulses subside. (NS) 

$1, PO. Box 20792, Ferndale, Ml 48220 

Loitering Is Good #7 

Listed as "The Vagrancy Manifestos,” you 
get to follow the editor’s hijinks as he deals 
with the cops and working community 
service and more. It also has an interview 
with a graffiti artist featuring photos of the 
associated artwork. (AS) 

POB 424881, San Francisco, CA 94142-4881 

Mic Stand #1 

Professional-type magazine with interviews 
with (International) Noise Conspiracy, the 
Deftones, Mudvayne, Reel Big Fish, SOD, 
Scott Ian and some other crappy nu metal 
bands. And there are lots of reviews and 
ads feature crappy nu metal bands. Sounds 
great, right? (NS) 

POB 720, Scarborough, ME 04070 

Morbid Curiosity #6 

For all you fans of morbid stuff this is the 
big zine for you. Filled with freaky shit 
from front to back. (BC) 

$6, Loren Rhoads POB 12308 San Francisco, CA, 
94112-0308 

Motorcycho #16 

This little quarter-pager is practically 
bursting with all things motorcycle-relat¬ 
ed. There’s a poll on everyone’s favorite 
biker movies, a biker club profile, books, 
biker music reviews and just about every¬ 
thing having to do with the culture of 
ridin’. Saddle up. (KR) 

No price given, www.ratbike.org/motorcycho 

Muddle #19 

Wow! Once again, Muddle is king. This 
issue is must-have for two reading alone. 
One long Mission of Burma piece coin¬ 
ciding with their reunion shows and an 
interview with Kumar from Rushmore and 
the Royal Tenenbaums. You also get MC 
Hammer, Slayer, Charlatans UK and 
more. Lotsa pop culture make this one a 


little different then your columns-inter- 
views-record reviews type of zine. (EA) 

Better Looking Records, 11041 Santa Monica Blvd., 
#302, Los Angeles, CA 90025, www.muddle.com 

New Scheme, The #4 

This is a nice newsprint, professional 
zine, including reviews (qiKnots, Hey 
Mercedes, Tape Op Mag, Haymarket Riot, 
Divot Records), record and zine reviews 
and tour journal by Fairlane. It’s not 
breaking new ground, but it’s well written 
and well thought out. (DM) 

$1/20 copies, POB 19873, Boulder, CO 80308 

Northeastern Anarchist, The #3 

If you’re into sensationalist anarchist 
rhetoric, look no further. Info about 
protests, antiwar articles and a regional 
break-down of anarchist groups makes 
this seem pretty informed. Lots of excla¬ 
mation points. (KR) 

$4, POB 230685, Boston, MA 02123 

Outlet :ln 3003 

Written, drawn and inked by a self-pro¬ 
claimed "old school” punk rocker. This guy is 
an extremely talented storywriter and eye¬ 
catching artist. This is an incredible time- 
traveling adventure for the future of hardcore 
as we know it. In the future, Evil Capitalist 
Records is in complete control and it’s up to 
three old-school punks and a secret weapon— 
an original Minor Threat 7 ”—to save inde¬ 
pendent music as we know it! Jokes on Ian 
Mackaye, zinesters, straight-edgers, and veg¬ 
ans will make all the old-school punks laugh 
until soy-milk comes out of their noses! 
There is a lot of time and energy in this, and 
I highly recommend it. (JG) 

$1, Steven DiSebastian, 165 Franklin St., #208, 
Bloomfield, NJ 07003 

Rated Rookie #2 

Very good zine for those who have a real 
sense of humor. An Interview with a D&D 
master while he’s shitting, some zany life sto¬ 
ries and reviews on some extremely kinky sex 
toys give this a lubricated thumbs up. (JG) 

$2 plus two first class stamps, Josh Bernstein, 28-07 
38th St., #4L, Astoria, NY 11103 

Reason To Believe #5 

This is kind of like the English version of 
Heartattack, in looks anyway. This is more 
interesting. Articles on the rise and fall of 
DIY distribution, energy-saving tips, 
anterior knee pain and the squat scene. 
Interviews with Imbalance, Sin Dios, 
Anarchist Federation, Emmaz social cen¬ 
ter and the Dial House. Also music 
reviews and scene reports. Nice to see 
what’s going on in Europe. Wish I could 
see the Oil interview in the next issue 
though. (NS) 

Free in Europe/$l, 145-149 Cardigan Rd., Leeds, 
LS6 1U, UK 


Result, The #3 

OK, whoever wrote this zine is a spazz—in 
a good way, though. This is a l6 half-page 
zine filled with nude potato recipes and 
thoughts on dating, friends, beauty and 
other things. This is how personal zines 
should be, people! It’s short and goofy 
and fun to read. I don’t want to trivialize 
it though, because it does seem like there’s 
some sadness behind it. Give her a col¬ 
umn in Punk Planetl (NS) 

Olivia Pojar, 4397 St. Urbain, Montreal, QC Canada 

Rev. Richard J. Mackin’s Book of Letters 
#15 

This zine is awesome. It’s similar to the 
successful Letters from a Nut series, only these 
letters bring up civil rights abuses, health 
issues and other things with big companies 
and politicians. There’s also some great 
haikus that he sent. The author prints the 
replies when he receives them, which are 
usually funny, too. My favorite? A letter 
to a food manufacturer: "To whom it may 
concern: Are Aunt Jemima and Uncle 
Ben married? Do they have kids?” (KR) 

$3, Rich Mackin, POB 890, Allston MA 02134, 
www.richmackin.org 

Rice Harvester #9 / Man This Sucks #1 

Two personal/diary type zines in one. Rice 
Harvester has some funny thoughts and 
anecdotes. Man This Sucks is basically a dull 
journal entry about a bike trip across the 
U.S. If you want to read about the lives of 
rooftop punks who ride bikes, eat out of 
dumpsters and play in bands you’ve never 
heard of, check this out. (NS) 

$1 or two stamps in U.S., Matte, POB 3381, 
Bloomington, IN 47402 

Ride On #6 

A personal zine with some stuff from the 
burbs of Philly. Lots of rants and interest¬ 
ing articles. (BG) 

$2, 1308 W. Cary St. Richmond, VA 23220-5463 

Romance Of Revolution, The #3 

A personal-thoughts zine that is politicized 
and activist in nature. Articles on technol¬ 
ogy implementation, zoos, Syndicalism, 
and more. An interesting source of infor¬ 
mation and viewpoints. (AS) 
c/o Tommy Nail, 1420 Gardenia Dr., Allen, TX 75002 

Quick #1 

The,54 pages of this new zine contain car¬ 
toons, well-written articles on drugs, 
flowers, technology ands lots of other 
stuff. I love Toronto. (Just thought I 
would say that.) (BG) 

Postage, Quick, 17 Sparkhall Ave., Toronto, ONT M4K 
1G4 Canada 












Rebel-A-Go-Go / Zoo 


Rebel-A-Go-Go #3 

I agree with a lot of what Maggie Mae has to 
say. Sixteen typed, half-size pages with a 
few stories, an interview with Hilde of 
Lady!Die, and a page of secret letters. I 
especially enjoyed the story of the attempt¬ 
ed trip to Canada to see Fugazi. An inter¬ 
esting read that is hard to put down. (TK) 
PMB 278, 6523 California Ave. SW, Seattle, WA 
98136-1833 

Shredding Paper #12 

This is one of the major zines out there. A 
great-looking magazine with lots of punk 
and indie reviews. Lots of stuff on President 
Bush and a Soft Skull interview. (BC) 

$4, POB 2271, San Rafael, CA 94912 

Sideshows #2 

Put together by the members of the band 
Jane Speed, this half-pager delves into the 
lack of women in punk bands, a rather 
long, well-informed essay on breast can¬ 
cer and even tips on sewing your own 
maxipads. Now that’s hard-core. (KR) 

Free at shows or with stamps, Sideshows, c/o Kim 
Wetzel, 13 Sachem St., Roxbury, MA 02120 

Sinister Spidder #6 

A comics-based zine with odd, kinda scary 
stories, though one of them is funny (a thief 
robbing a church). Interesting illustrations 
and stories—worth checking out. (KR) 

No price given, 3000 County Road 10, Florence, AL 35633 

Slop #1 and #2 

Both zines are around 14 half-size, black- 
and-white pages full of wonderful comics 
that I couldn’t put down. Every one of them 
contains a storyline and extremely impres¬ 
sive art. The comics seem to be a mixture of 
Manga and American comic design but very 
original. She also draws posters for "Tastes 
Like Chicken”. If you are a fan of comic 
zines, these are a must read. (TK) 

$2, debbie@tlchicken.com 

Slug & Lettuce #70 

This long-time DIY anarcho punk newspa¬ 
per-style zine keeps going strong with issue 
number 70. Yep, that’s 70, kids! Call me 
when you catch up. Editor Christine serves 
it up from the heart with tons of record, 
book and zine reviews, columns and her 
always top notch live band photos. (AS) 
c/o Christine, POB 26632, Richmond, VA 23261 

Sobstory #4 

Andrew from MRR’s little zine is a little sur¬ 
prise of fun. This j[ssue is mostly stuff 
reprinted from MRR, and much of it is self- 
admittedly timely in its writing. Cool black- 
and-white photos break up the writing nice¬ 
ly. A traditional back-pocket zine. (EA) 

$2, POB 170247, San Francisco, CA 94117 


T 



Sometimes #1 

An odd little zine with no intro or expla¬ 
nation. It just dives right into journal 
entries about studying in Sweden and 
traveling Europe, then it jumps to inter¬ 
views with Destroyer and Casiotone For 
The Painfully Alone, then onto some 
short stories and song lyrics. It all kind of 
blurs together, but not in a bad way. A lot 
of stuff packed into this narrative-type 
zine. Interesting stuff. (NS) 

$3, Tyson McCreary, 295 Grizzly Peak Blvd., Berkeley, 
CA 94708 

Spleenzine #15 

LSD-inspired zine full of cool visuals, 
dude. Beautifully grotesque, nonlinear 
nonsense. Someone’s bad trip is an ol’ kick 
in the pants! This is truly bizarre. (JG) 

$2 or trade, POB 95654, Seattle, WA 98145 

Starving Artist #1 

A small zine full of clip art, illustrations, a 
ramen recipe, comic strips and paper hat 
instructions. What a weirdo. I like the 
comics and the True Confessions of A 
Pope. You’ve got a bright future ahead of 
you, kid. Quality bathroom reading. (NS) 
$2, gemineye@angelfire.com 

Too Much Coffee Man #14 

Beer reviews and lots of comics. What a great 
world we live in! This is a great read! (BC) 
Adhesive Press, #14549 Portland, OR 97293 

Verbicide #4 

This is a big, full-page zine with tons of 
poetry (not so good), interviews and even a 
section featuring Rich Mackin letters (see 
the review of his zine here). The reviews are 
OK, but the poetry, yeah, um, no. (KR) 

$2 c/o Scissor Press, Yale Station, POB 206512, New 
Haven, CT 06520 

Verbicide #5 

Standard magazine style publication with 
interviews with Ian MacKaye, Cynthia 
Connolly, Charles Romalotti, and Grade. 
It also includes an expose on Enron, a small 
review of Bands on the Rise, and, of course, 
record reviews, 'f’his is a very advanced read 
and has something for everyone. (TK) 
$3.50, Scissor Press, POB 206512 New Haven, CT 
06520 (3.50) 

Walkon Cursed Mondays 

Twenty full-size, typed, one-sided pages 
containing six short stories, all good qual¬ 
ity. My favorite being of a man who one 
day woke up without his penis. They are all 
written by Adam Mitchell with cover art by 
Cate Connelly. (TK) 
someaddict@hotmail.corti 


Wish You Were Him Willow 

A tribute zine to the editor’s cat. Includes 
much cat art, cat quotes, cat essays, a dress- 
up the cut-out cat figure game and the best 
part, cat interviews. There are chats with 
people who would seem to be the editor’s 
friends about the cat (question: "Is Willow 
gay?” answers: "Jamil- definitely” "Jade- 
no, I think Willow is just a lover of peo¬ 
ple.”) My favorite, though, is the interview 
with Willow himself (Question: "Willow, 
do you believe in unicorns?” answer: "left 
eye blinks, left ear twitches”) Seems like 
quite a cat. (DAL) 

2 Stamps or trade, Junto Local 91, 2D-91 Albert St., 
Wpg Mb Canada R38 1G5, Canada 

World Is Broken, The #6 

Its not every day I get a zine to review that 
mentions me. This is so exciting. It turns 
out I met this girl at the Underground 
Publishing Conference last year, and I did¬ 
n’t even know it. "At the end of the day, a 
big group of us went out for beer and din¬ 
ner (but mostly beer)...Carrie and Shawn 
came with us, Karen and Gordon, rob and 
shyla, A BOY WHOS NAME I FORGET, 
and my old roommate Dmitri” That’s me! 
I remember it like it was yesterday. The zine 
is a personal-style zine, which centers 
around consuming large amounts of alco¬ 
hol and then throwing it back up. A lot of 
the stories are pretty entertaining. 
Especially since I’m in them! Hey Bri, my 
name is Tim. IO half-size pages. (TK) 

$1, 85 Scituate Ave., Scituate, MA 02066 

Wrongs of Passage #1 

This begins with a silly litde story of motorists 
flashing their headlights to warn each other of 
a speedtrap. "It made me hopeful and anx¬ 
ious for the revolution,” the author writes. 
Give me a break. Lots of comics, essays about 
dropping out from college, relationships and 
getting into punk rock. (KR) 

No price given, Wrongs of Passage, 30 Montgomery 
St., Tivoli, NY 12583-5713 

Zod #2 

One of these penguins is not like the oth¬ 
ers. One of these penguins does not 
belong. One of these zines is not like the 
others. One of these zines seemed like a flip 
book at first, maybe about a penguin but 
also featuring various birds. With no words. 

I admit that while I feel the Zod crew is hav¬ 
ing a hearty chuckle at my expense right 
now, I also can’t stop myself from paging 
through this oddity over and over and over 
again trying to figure out what the hell is 
going on. If you’re as obsessive as I am (and 
susceptible to anything involving penguins) 
it may draw you in, too. (DAL) 

$1, jacobdanger@unixlabs.net 
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www.taredgrabb.com 

wwwihinkerthoughtwronfg.com 


Jared Grabb- "On the Inside" Full-length CD 
Out on Thinker Thought Records 

Also from Thinker Thought Records: 

Cherry Lane- '30’ CDep 
The Amazing Killowatts- Terror of Technology" Full-length CD* 

*a>reteased with clumsy records 


$12 

www.punkplanet.com 
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Face to Face 
Yttuti* 

Circle Jerk. 

(rattemofuth 
No Ok {or a Name 
8$ Finders Louie 
Funeral Oration 
No Fun At AT 
10 Foot Pole 

TheGoop* 
JucWJe Revenge 

Wkfofci* 

Botlwccvik 

TiltwKeel 


Plea For Peace/Take Action 
Vol. 2 out August 20 

SC022-LOW Price Double CO 

32 track Double CD featuring tracks from Snapcase, H 
the Well, Cave In, Anti-Hag, Finch, Common Rider mid 
many more... 


Hopelessly Devoted to You 

Vol. 4 out now HR662-CDSamplw 


10 Unreleased tracks, 18 in all trom Common Rider, 
Mustard Plug, Atom and His Package, Thrice, Avenged 
Sevenfold, Samiam and many more,.. 


Cinema Beer Goggles 

DVD out July 23 HRSOS-OVD 

Videos by: Blink 182, NOFX, Face to Face, Vandals, Circle Jerks, 
Guttermouth, No Use tor a Name, 88 Fingers Louie, No Fua At AO, 10 Foot 
Pole, The Goops, Jogfcead’s Revenge, White Kapv Bolweeviis and Tittwheel 
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Students Against Sweatshops 


by Liza Featherstone and United 
Students Against Sweatshops 
Verso 

What do you do when you realize that 
the world is a far bleaker place than you 
were led to believe? Finally comprehending 
that they do not inhabit the "best of all 
possible worlds,” the star-crossed lovers of 
Voltaire’s eighteenth century tale Candide 
decide to tend their own garden. Ever 
since, readers have wondered whether 
Voltaire’s happy ending should be taken 
ironically. Yet that hasn’t stopped genera¬ 
tions of political burnouts from retreating 
to bucolic landscapes, where the harsh 
realities of life are muted by the scent of 
clover. Long before the era of communes, 
universities served this function. The 
phrase "cultural oasis” captures their role 
perfectly. For every disenchanted activist 
who gave up on political engagement to 
grow parsley, sage, rosemary, and weed, 
another two or three went back to school 
for a graduate degree. And it’s hard to 
argue with their logic. But we must. 

That’s what makes Students Against 
Sweatshops such a refreshing read. The book 
tells the story of students who took the les¬ 
son of deep ecology to heart: the best way to 
care for one’s own garden is to pay attention 
to the world beyond its walls. The pastoral 
pleasures of college life come at a high price 
for students, but far too cheaply for the 
workers who make them possible. This is 
true for the maintenance and clerical staff, 
not to mention many of the teachers them¬ 
selves. But it’s the workers who slave to make 
college students’ clothes and computers in 
places like Mexico, China, and Indonesia 


that suffer the most severe exploitation. 

Perhaps the greatest triumph of the 
anti-sweatshop movement is that more 
Americans and Europeans realize this than 
ever before. As Liza Featherstone writes in 
the book’s introduction, "In malls nation¬ 
wide, it’s no longer unusual to overhear 
shoppers in front of a Gap store debating 
whether to go inside. ’I’ve heard they use 
sweatshop labor,’ one will say.” 

Mind you, there are plenty of leftists 
out there who take a dim view of the anti¬ 
sweatshop movement, regarding it as too 
naive, too narrow in scope, too preoccu¬ 
pied with "easy” targets like Nike, Kathy 
Lee, and The Gap. To be sure, if you’re 
analyzing the movement from a perspective 
rooted in the 1960s, it’s hard not to feel a 
little let down. The bulk of anti-sweatshop 
activists’ triumphs—getting universities to 
stop doing business with the most exploita¬ 
tive garment makers and harming the rep¬ 
utation of a few popular brands—fall short 
of "revolutionary.” Students Against Sweatshops 
does an admirable job of addressing these 
concerns. And it reflects a degree of self- 
reflexivity too often missing from the stu¬ 
dent movement in the 1960s. As 
Featherstone notes, "because it is not 
focused on the activists’ own labor the stu¬ 
dent anti-sweatshop movement is not, in 
itself, a labor movement,” but rather "a 
movement premissed on the activists’ class 
privilege.” But neither this fact, nor the 
movement’s single-issue origins represent 
a failure of political will. On the contrary, 
as the book makes clear, the movement’s 
achievements were only possible because its 
members did not, as many of their fore¬ 
bears in the 1960s surely did, become 


blinded by their own idealism. Their 
recontextualization of the Spanish workers’ 
slogan "Si, se puede!” transforms it into a 
"Si, podremos!” They have learned well 
how to answer Nike’s call. — Charlie Bertsch 


The Unfinished Twentieth Century 


Jonathan Schell 
Verso Books 

In The Unfinished Twentieth Centuy 
Jonathan Schell advocates for the abolition 
of atomic weapons with logic that only a 
nuclear hawk could love. Had he been will¬ 
ing to look history in the eye, he could have 
produced an acutely insightful book. But 
fruit of his labor proves disappointing. 

His book does have good points. His 
synopsis of the treaties and conventions 
through which the development of nuclear 
arsenals has been channeled and contained 
is informative and concise, if highly selective 
in its portrayals. His chilling analysis of the 
strategic predicament entailed by the post- 
Cold War situation is also apt, as is his char¬ 
acterization of the nuclear options now fac¬ 
ing a world where technical knowledge flows 
along increasingly unpredictable lines. And 
he shows that we cannot even restrict nuclear 
capacity to nation-states, much less to those 
deemed stable or "responsible.” 

But sadly, The Unfinished Twentieth Century 
presents these basic insights on the direness 
of the still-current nuclear threat in the 
context of a political analysis which is 
pompous, facile and consistently—perhaps 
even willfully—naive. To tie an analysis of 
nuclear terror to Hannah Arendt’s bom¬ 
bastic and retrograde metaphysics of evil is 
worse than unnecessary; it undermines the 
entire supposed purpose of the book. In 

















relying on her Cold War anti-modernism 
to interpret the arms race, Schell not only 
wastes the first third of the book demon¬ 
strating the obvious—the extermination of 
life on Earth would be bad—but also uses 
her over-simplistic concept of "totalitari¬ 
anism”, which groups communism and 
fascism under the same label, to legitimize 
the unrestrained US pursuit of nuclear' 
weaponry from the Manhattan Project 
through 1991. In the name of humanity, 
humanity’s very existence had to be jeopar¬ 
dized. Ah, the paradoxes of the Cold War! 

Most importantly, Schell’s preaching 
about totalitarianism and "radical evil” 
provide post-Cold War nuclear hawks with 
perfect justification for scrapping the ABM 
treaty and pursuing missile defense, thus 
spurring an arms race of unprecedented 
complexity and volatility in the name of 
fighting the new totalitarian bogeyman they 
are engaged in constructing now. As I write 
this, India and Pakistan—the vanguard of 
post-Cold War nuclear proliferation—are 
on the brink of war. Washington is mopping 
up remnants of a movement in Afghanistan 
which clearly sought nuclear weapon tech¬ 
nology for use against the US and enjoyed 
the active support of both the Pakistani 
intelligence agency and, in happier times, 
the CIA. And the White House has declared 
an unrelenting and merciless "war on ter¬ 
ror” targeted at groups like A 1 Qaeda and 
the lands where they take shelter. 

If you still doubt that the hodgepodge 
of reactionary Islamic movements plaguing 
Africa and Asia these past 30 years has been 
selected as the new "totalitarianism” in our 
official state mythology, compare how the 
rhetoric of evil is used today in describing 
the excesses of the Taliban or Osama bin 
Laden with the way it was used to explain the 
atrocities of a Stalin or a Mao (though never 
a Suharto or a Pinochet). And note how the 
phrase "nuclear terror,” which originally 
denoted the strategic threat of universal 


annihilation with which the superpowers 
kept each other in check, now refers in the 
popular press to nuclear weapons in the 
hands of (usually Islamic) paramilitaries. 

Schell’s naivete consists in assuming 
that with the Cold War over, we can now 
assess whether or not US justifications for 
nuclear buildup were sincere. With no 
Soviet threat, he assumes, we can rejoice 
that the world is safe for democracy at last, 
and call an end to the epoch of mass exter¬ 
minations which he claims distinguished 
the 20th Century and found their ultimate 
symbol in the bomb. The idea that a new 
and equally compelling "radical evil” might 
be found to replace the Commies no more 
occurs to him than does the idea that the 
Soviet threat may have served a deeper 
function all along, that of maintaining a 
global order in which nations were forced 
either to support or oppose US aims. 

Only when countries are, in the words 
of George W Bush, "either with us or 
against us” can we be sure that they will not 
act independently of our designs. Nuclear 
terror always has and clearly will continue to 
serve to keep that middle ground clear. But 
it is not some rogue state or shadowy cabal 
that plays the role of lead terrorist, but the 
United States itself. Unfortunately, Schell’s 
analysis stops far short of this conclusion, 
preventing him from formulating a mean¬ 
ingful program for the abolition of nuclear 
weapons. In the absence of such a program, 
The Unfinished Twentieth Century tacitly resigns 
itself to the nuclear proliferation Schell so 
sincerely purports to dread. —Nathan Keene 


Jumping The Line: The Adventures 
And Misadventures Of An 
American Radical 


by William Herrick 
AK Press 

If William Herrick never existed, 
someone would have invented him. His 


memoir spans a time period from 1915, 
when he lay in his crib beneath portraits of 
Trotsky and Lenin in communist, Jewish 
Trenton, New Jersey to the hell of contra¬ 
dictions in the Spanish Civil War and back. 
One of Herrick’s best qualities is his 
toughness. Never does the typically 
American victim complex appear. His 
brother encounters a glass ceiling at the 
Metropolitan Insurance Company in 1939. 
He wonders why he never gets a titled posi¬ 
tion after consistently coming in first or 
second in the exams. He changes his Jewish 
last name Horvitz to Herrick and voila! 
Promotion. The author points out that it 
"wasn’t that they were anti-Semitic, they 
just didn’t like Jews.” He consistently 
matches socially astute observations with a 
sort of rambling optimism. 

When he is 18, Herrick heads off to 
join Sunrise Cooperative Farm in Saginaw 
Valley, Michigan. The ideals of the anar¬ 
chist collective are quite sound. Egalitarian 
decisions are made at meetings decide the 
course of the collective. Children follow 
the examples of their parents, and pretty 
soon, a utopian community is formed. 
But, Herrick explains, "there is a worm in 
this apple, what some call the human equa¬ 
tion. In that equation, as Dostoevsky said, 
two plus two does not equal four.” The 
main problem with Sunrise Cooperative is 
that the collective is not completely coop¬ 
erative. JJ Cohen, editor of Freie Arbiter 
Shtimme (Free Voice of Labor,) a Yiddish 
Anarchist newspaper funds 75 % of the 
purchase of the co-op. Despite never 
being elected to be the cooperative’s 
spokesman, leader, president and chair¬ 
man, his opinions prevail at the weekly 
"democratic” meetings. As the cooperative 
progresses, Herrick finds himself elevated 
to the bourgeois position of driving a trac¬ 
tor. While the other laborers sweat in the 
fields, he makes long swooping passes with 
the plow. Eventually, people realize that 
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Cohen is doing very little manual labor and 
their utopia ends. 

Herrick’s participation in the 
International Brigade in the Spanish Civil 
War makes up the most interesting and 
controversial part of his memoir. After a 
bullet enters his neck in an early battle, he 
lies around the hospital, eventually getting 
enough energy to pay regular visits to the 
whorehouses. He dissects his growing dis¬ 
illusionment with the Communist Party as 
Stalin’s purges begin in Spain. Russian 
officers suspected of being Trotskyites 
begin to be killed. The most tension-filled 
moments of the book span the last half of 
his stay in Spain as his party loyalties and 
affiliations are questioned by Communist 
Party members. Herrick walks a tightrope 
trying to figure out who might be testing 
him and why. The contradictions of war 
figure heavily in these passages. A particu¬ 
larly heinous officer forces him to spend a 
harrowing night in his office with a pistol 
on his table. Our hero eventually pisses 
himself and ends up having to watch the 
impromptu execution of three Spanish 
teenagers, plowing the depths of his con¬ 
science over whether he would carry out an 
execution rather than face his own death. 

EL Doctorow’s Book Of Daniel takes 
us on a fictional account of what happened 
to the Rosenberg’s children after their par¬ 
ents were executed during the Red Scare 
for allegedly selling US military secrets to 
the Soviet Union. Herrick provides the 
back story for Doctorow’s tale, taking us 
through post-Wobbly New York—a whirl¬ 
wind of party meetings, short skirts and 
blunders. His humorous anecdotes cap¬ 
ture the social milieu that must have sur¬ 
rounded the Rosenbergs as typically East 
Coast Jewish communists. Predictably, 
Herrick goes on to drag Senator Joseph 
McCarthy over the coals for his role in the 
Rosenberg’s execution. Anyone interested 
in the hysteria that culminated in the 
Rosenbergs’ execution will find it in 
Herrick’s savagely humorous account. 

When all is said and done, William 
Herrick inspires the reader with tales of a 
life of integrity and idealism led with a 


spirit of adventure. The conclusion of his 
memoir reflects his understated tone 
throughout. " My mother’s silk thread, like 
Ariadne’s, unwinds without breaking. Her 
life continues. Once as a kid when I came 
home bawling, having been knocked on my 
ass in a fight, she said, ’It’s better to fight 
and lose than to live like a vegetable.’ I have 
not lived the life of a vegetable, and, by a 
long shot, I have not lost .”—Bill Mithoefer ® 


Outlaw Woman: A Memoir of the 
War Years, 1960-1975 


by Roxanne Dunbar-Ortiz 
City Lights 

At the outset, San Francisco Bay Area 
activst professor Roxanne Dunbar-Ortiz 
warns us that ’’it is difficult to extract from 
those years the seminal threads of my polit¬ 
ical radicalism and hard-core feminism,” 
and the story she tells suggests she is still 
struggling to. We know how the story ends: 
Dunbar-Ortiz is an activist professor, a 
friend and mentor of the San Francisco 
Bay Area Left. But too much of Outlaw 
Woman is written as if this were the 
inevitable outcome of growing up "poor, 
female, and part-Indian in rural 
Oklahoma," as the back cover explains. 

There are far too many moments in 
the book where Dunbar-Ortiz presents 
paragraph-length histories of events and 
the conclusions she drew from them as 
self-evident. And much too often, 
Dunbar-Ortiz adopts a prophetic tone that 
describes her political development as a 
matter of coming into her own destiny, 
rather than creating it. The mysticism at 
the heart of this narrative approach reveals 
a "consciousness transferred to me through 
[the] tragic death" of a friend in 1967, 
along with sudden revelations, premoni¬ 
tions of death, apocalyptic pronounce¬ 
ments, and moments of clarity after the 
storm of events. This is odd for a political 
memoir and, while comrades who lived 
through those events may nod along, it can 
render them opaque to people who do not 
share her immediate ideological and his¬ 
torical background. 




Once the book reaches 1968, it settles 
into its groove as a litany of organizations 
formed and folded, statements made and 
retracted, positions taken and denounced. 
As Dunbar-Ortiz moves from watching his¬ 
tory to creating her own in the early women’s 
liberation movement, her storytelling abil¬ 
ity comes to the fore. Yet she consistently 
fails to engage with the most interesting 
questions that her story raises. 

Meeting the Bay Area Revolutionary 
Union in 1970, Dunbar-Ortiz remarks the 
authoritarianism of its leadership and "the 
Left’s romanticization of the working class, 
a kind of objectification that I couldn’t 
help but feel personally" given her roots. 
Yet by 1971, Dunbar-Ortiz is accused 
(accurately, she concludes) of spouting 
similarly "bourgeois crap.” 

The story of the intervening year—in 
which she goes underground to support 
workers’ struggles; establishes an "almost 
exotic" cover life with "an ordinary work¬ 
ingman who spoke the language of my 
childhood, which "made me feel more real 
than I had in years”; and accepts his beat¬ 
ings as the price of the ticket—is harrowing. 

How did Dunbar-Ortiz become an 
agent of her own objectification, and what 
does this say about the era’s revolutionary 
politics and her own? She doesn’t say 
much, except to acknowledge being "caught 
in a bundle of contradictions that would 
take me years to unravel.” There may be 
important lessons here about the intersec¬ 
tions of identity and ideology, and the 
replication of patriarchy and authority 
within the movement, but analyzing them 
presumably will have to wait for the next 
book, her memoir of the 1980s. 

Long before the end—which she passes 
in Tahoe, riding out probation and recover¬ 
ing from the years’ abuses, while watching the 
revolutionary Left play itself out in a televised 
blizzard of scenes—you sense a writer still 
mesmerized by the scenes of her own life, 
struggling to gain a critical perspective on 
them. This is powerful testimony to the 
transfiguring importance of an era, though 
not of the inspirational kind Dunbar-Ortiz 
set out to write. —Aaron Shuman ® 
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a study in her 

"dialogic" cd $7 ppd 

{electro-pop/indie/jungle) 

also available: 


kill devil hills 

36 minute struggle" cd $8ppd 

(good times chaotic rock) 


send check or money order to: 
honest in secret 
p.o. box 610 
toledo, Ohio 43697 

*checks payable to brooksie edmondaon 

www.honestinsecret.com 

•♦♦♦♦♦distributed by limber jack, no idea, 
stickfigure and insound^****^*********** 


uw*#t uiareo 


pure POP for NOW people! 


crushstory a + electric (5) 

Classic pop in the tradition of the Kinks, thej 
Replacements, Big Star, Elvis Costello, theJL 
Cars, and the Jam. (§9) 

beat crusaders howling symphony of (cd) 

100% fun new-wave power-pop from TokyoJ^ 
Seven songs so catchy you’ll lose sleep! (g) 

service group inenufacto(r) 

This single and its b-side introduces a band 
that combines pop bits from both sides of 
the Atlantic into brillant songs that’ll send 1 
chills up your spine. (§4) 


A 


All prices are ppd in the USA 
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SHANK Coded Messages In Slowed Down Songs 


INFEST "NO MAN'S SLAVE” 12 


19 SONGS RECORDED 1995 


the enclitic 7 


5 song thrash grind New Hampshire. 
Unruh/Walken style structure. PRESS 500 


OTOPHOBIA "MALIGNANT 


I / ' i A A 


NITROM1NDS "FIRE AND GASOLINE" CD 


PHOBIA "SERENITY THROUGH PAIN 


12" GATEFOLP/POSTER 


STUCTURE OF LIES/IRANACH 


SPLIT CD AZ/NH GRIND 


WALKEN r.02[the.new.manerism; 


CD COMPARED TO BOTCH AND DILLINGER ESCAPE PLAN 


HIRAX "BARRAGE OF NOISE 


10'VCD IN THE VEIN OF HIRAX 


REALITY PART#4 


LP/CD 24 BAND COMPILATION 


HAYMAKER/OXBAKER 


SPLIT 7" OF 2 CANADIAN HARDCORE BANDS 

HIRAX "BLASTED IN BANGKOK" 10"/CD 
PHANTASM "WRECKAGE" 12"CD 
HAWG JAW/M AN CH U RIAN CANDIDATES 7” 
HAWGJAW "beLIEve nothing" 12" 
INFEST "LIVE KXLU" 12- 
MAN IS THE BASTARD "MANCRUEL” CD 
NO COMMENT DISCOGRAPHY LP/CD 
HIRAX "EL DIABLO NEGRO" PIC 77CD $5 US/$7 WORLD 


R RRfflDVlTH CUTS 

beat heart sweet stereo 
Non-stop emotional turmoil in an 
easy to swallow pill. Hooks and heart 
ache galore. Brandon Tussey (guitar 
and vocals) bares his soul and gives 
the listener a peak at his inner most 
fears and heartache. It's like reading 
a diary with a 4/4 beat. Don't call it 
emo. Don't call it pop punk. Call it 
what it is, real emotion played really 
catchy. 


394 Hewlett Ave. 
Patchogue NY 11772 
www.knockknockrecords.com 
Available Direct and through lnterpunk.com 


vs Whale 


a record company 
PO Box 11252 
Portland, OR 97211 
squidvswhale.com 


12"/CD(split release/625) (06/02) hardcore thrash 


■peepsixI 


P.O. BOX 6911 
BURBANK CA. 

91510 U.S.A. 


'mmmsmimssmr 

7” S4/S6 10"/12*7CD $8/$10 


SUPERSPI 




ICLIFTONSI 


SUBSIDE 


s 10 


CD 


NUMBERS 


ODD 


MIIM'JIHUMHWIU 

■COMPILATION CD 


CUSTOM BUTTONS 
It’s Easy! Just Send: 

★ your art 
•k payment 

(check, MO, or cash) 

★ your address 

& phone number 


NEW 1.5 inch 

CLASSIC 1 inch 

50 for$20 

100 for $35 
500 for $150 

100 for $25 

500 for$100 


Prices for black ink. Full color, extra. Contact me. 
Postage included. (USPS 1st class) 


* www.busybeaver.net * 
buttongal@earthlink.net 
~T73.645.3359 — _ 

P.O. Box 87676 
/ChicagOr1160680 






































New on SlowGun: 

spitfinevolven bring on the snakes 

punk pop rock bringing to mind farside, samiam and jawbreaker 



THE (INTERNATIONAL) 

NOISE CONSPIRACY 


he rim conspiracy 

Their first recordings, originally released as five 7”s in Europe, 
together on CD for you! 


Also available on G7 from T(I)NC 
Capitalism Stole My Virginity EP 
G7022/HD5005 


G7 Welcoming Committee Records [jk 
www.g7welcomingcommittee.com ’»/ 


Still Available: spitfirevolver broken heart surgery ~ 7 " 
"Three really nice, tight as hell 
intellectual poppy hardcore songs. 

Great spooked-out vocals! Expect 
lots more from this 1 1 CP/a perfect band." 
-Punk Planet 


Also New CD's by: 

The Needies, Crashcart and Swindle 


Slow Gun Records 
www. slowgunnecords. com 


IMP Distribution :www.imusicd.com 





























^ ^ tor a complete list ot punk rock times stores go to www.punkrocktimes.com ★ ★ ★ 


Your monthly source for new punk rock releases 


Dillinger Four 

Situationisl Comedy 

A favorite of (he aide*, D4 ►& dark, catchy, smart, and 
he* to save Pun* Rock. FATAFATMt Out Now 


Hanover Saints 

Truth Rings Out 

flnually honed Street Punk anthetru in the vets of Sha 
Rejeou. Dropkick. Faewtowa / FROM Out 7/1*2 


The Mighty Mighty Bosstones 

A Jackknife to a Swan 

13 New Songs from the Kings of Boston. Side Ooe 
Dummy/S1I71234 OtH7/%W 


Hopelessly Devoted to You, Vol 4 

New. low-priced sampler from Hopeless and Sub City 
Records Features to unreleased tracks. 18 songs in all. 
HOPELESS / HR862 Out 405/02 


Verbal Abuse 

Just an American Band 

One of the Original hardcore/trash bands of the early 
80s. Beer City/BCR IJICO Chd 7/1/02 


Noise Ratchet 

Till We Have Faces 

"Where the hell did these guys come ftomV - Detroit 
Reader Militia CrjV TMC005 Out Now! 


Original Sinners 

Original Sinners 

LA's newest cod group, featuring Exeoe Oervenkt from 
the legendary Punk band *X’\ NITRO/ 15847 Out 

snun 


A Second Engine 

The perfect blend of aggression, melody, hardcore 
and rock REV HQ (EVR) / EVR «73 Oul7/W*2 


































VARIOUS ARTISTS - Concrete Waves 
(Disaster Records) This album presents 
brand new studio recordings by 3 cool punk 
bands: JFA, THE WORTHLESS, and BLUE 
COLLAR SPECIAL. The perfect 
punk rock soundtrack for skating 
the Concrete Waves! _ ' 


ANTI-FLAG - Mobilize (A-F Records) 

Eight new studio tracks including "9-1-1 for 
Peace", ANTI-FLAG's statement regarding 
the hideous September 11th attacks on the 
United States, plus 6 live 
recordings of ANTI-FLAG MS 

classics. _ SSI 


DUANE PETERS & THE HUNNS - Wayward 
Bantams (Disaster Records) This, their new 
studio album, takes them to the next level: 
better songwriting, better performance, better 
production Don’t miss this band; 
one of the best punk bands 
playing anywhere in the world_ $£?''' 


VARIOUS ARTISTS - Old Skars And Upstarts 
(Disaster Records) A total of 26 TRACKS, 
most of them previously unreleased and 
EXCLUSIVE to this release, for the price of a 
budget comp!!! Featuring THE 
BRIEFS, SMOGTOWN, U.S. aSMBSP 

BOMBS, MUDHONEY & more! W 


GEZA X - You Goddam Kids! (Bacchus 
Archives) Out of print since its first and only 
pressing in 1981, this classic post Masque- 
era 'punk' album is the unique work of former 
DEADBEATS, MOMMYMEN 
member and producer GEZA X. 


THE WALKMEN / CALLA - Split EP 
(Troubleman Unlimited) This hotly anticipated 
release finds two of NYC's most talked-about 
bands together for the first time! Both bands 
are truly incredible to say the 'x 

least. Don't miss this one! {*% } 


THE RITCHIE WHITES - Snitches Get 


NY REL-X - Paranoia/She's Got A Gun (TKO 
Records) The debut CD release from the NY 
REL-X, the latest punk rock sensation from 
NYCl The NY REL-X have been making a 
name for themselves with their 
unique brand of female-fronted j|77/L 
classic punk rock. __ 


Stitches (TKO Records) THE RITCHIE 
WHITES are a 5-piece band from Austin, TX. 
Their catchy, fist-pounding brand of Punk 
Rock n' Roll is hammered out <^-w 
with a unique style, reminiscent 
of early era of American punk. 


Available now in cool record stores everywhere! 

For more releases, mailorders, tour dates, MP3's and more, visit www.mordamrecords.com 
We sell direct to stores and distros...wholesale inquiries to sales@mordamrecords.com 


THE SILLIES - America's Most Wanton 
(Scooch Pooch Records) Described as “an X- 
rated gong show for the young and 
desperate”. "America’s Most Wanton" is a 
qdlection of old material from this 
gpminal Detroit band. The history ^ 
of Detroit punk rock begins here. 

!- 

. 

life 

END ON END - Why Evolve When We Can 

Go Sideways? (Substandard Records) END 

ON END combines a sense of urgency, 
passion, and activism with a heartfelt love of 
music and a desire for honesty 
and integrity in all their actions. miUllUtt 

Politically charged hardcore. 




UNDER A DYING SUN - Under A Dying Sun 
(Substandard Records) A highly anticipated 
set of high-intensity mid-90s-esque melodic 
songs. This self-titled debut full-length 
documents the current 
progression of one of the Bay 

Area's hardest working bands! 

Hill llllll 

s' 4P s ;, \* v * '% ^ •* 



THE SIGN-OFFS - The Sign Offs (Disaster 
Records) These guys deliver some high- 
energy kick-ass punk rock rooted in their 
hometown of Cleveland's tradition and this, 
their debut album is packed with 
explosive hard rock'n'roll. 

ip*! » 

1 

1 

mil *’ 











































OR A COMPLETE LIST OF BACK ISSUES, GO TO WWW.PUNKPLANET.COM 


PP4I February 2000 PUTTING DC 
ON THE MAP. PP4I takes a look at the 
history of the DC punk scene. From 
the influence of the Bad Brains to the 
birth of Minor Threat; from a violent 
Ian MacKaye to a not-yet-Rollins 
Henry Garfield. PP4I offers a reveal¬ 
ing and detailed look into punk’s past. 
Interviews in pp4l include: (INTER¬ 
NATIONAL) NOISE CONSPIRACY, 
THE WIPERS, THE LOCUST, TNI 
BOOKS, and DIY reggae pioneers RAS 
RECORDS. Articles in PP4I include a 
look at POETRY SLAMS and a devas¬ 
tating look at the BOMBING OF A 
COLOMBIAN VILUGE. Additionally in 
PP4I is an inspiring talk with SUE 
MECCA, a 40-year-old punk rock 
mom. Plus, DIY tips, columns, reviews 
and much, much more. 144 pgs. 

PP42 FINDING LIFE ON DEATH 
ROW These unique conversations 
with three people who have been sent 
to death row (two are still there) 
bring readers beyond the numbers 
and into the cell itself. Interviews in 
this issue include: AMPHETAMINE 
REPTILE RECORDS calls it quits, 
SAMIAM, JETS TO BRAZIL'S JERE¬ 
MY CHATELAIN talks about his solo 
work, filmmaker ANDREW DICKSON, 
members of the powerful Seattle 
band THE GITS look back at the death 
of their singer Mia,and hip-hop cul¬ 
ture mag BLU keeps it real. Also inter¬ 
viewed in PP42 isALI ABUNIMAH, a 
young Palestinian activist who has 
helped turn the media tide during the 
latest Arab uprising in Israel. Articles 
in PP42 include a look at the growing 
anti-psychiatry movement-are drug 
companies convincing us we're sick 
in order to turn a profit. The revealing 
DIARY OF A PHONE SEX WORKER 
lets readers peer into the world on the 
other side of the receiver. And PEDAL 
POWER chronicle’s one woman's 
travels into the radical pro-bike 
movement. PP42 also includes all the 
columns, reviews, DIY and more that 
you've loved over the years. 136 pgs. 

PP43 BECOME THE MEDIA PP43’s 
36 page cover section gives readers 
DIY tips on how to edit digital video, 
how to set up a low-power radio sta¬ 
tion, how to record audio, how to pro¬ 
gram HTML, how to build a web-based 
audio feed, how to shoot video, how to 
program Flash animations and much, 


much more. In addition to those tips 
BECOME THE MEDIA also looks at the 
history of the INDEPENDENT MEDIA 
CENTER, who are setting the media 
world on end. BECOME THE MEDIA 
also features pieces about YDUTH 
MEDIA, the ZAPATISTAS AND TECH¬ 
NOLOGY, NEWSREEL, and COMMU¬ 
NITY ACTIVST TECHNOLOGY. This 
issue is a must have for anyone inter¬ 
ested in the new media revolution. 
Also featured in PP43 are interviews 
with radical historian HOWARD ZINN, 
rockers ROCKET FROM THE CRYPT 
(fresh off being dumped from a major 
label), 'emo diaries' kingpin DEEP 
ELM RECORDS, author SHAWNA 
KENNY, who wrote I WAS A TEENAGE 
DOMINATRIX, laptop rocker KID 606, 
religious zealots THE CAUSEY WAY, 
and the masterminds behind the PUP¬ 
PET STREET PROJECT. Additionally, 
PP43 features all the stuff readers 
have come to expect over the last 
seven years: columns, reviews, and 
much more. 144 pgs. 

PP44 THE WEAKERTHANS, one of 
the finest punk outfits to come along 
in the last few years grace the cover 
of PP44. This interview, performed by 
longtime Punk Pianet contributor 
Larry Livermore, probes the mind of 
Weakerthans frontman JOHN SAM¬ 
SON. In their conversation, Livermore 
and Samson go from poetry to revolu¬ 
tion and back again. Truly an engag¬ 
ing and inspiring talk with one of 
punk’s newest heroes. Also inter¬ 
viewed in this issue: MR LADY 
RECORDS is profiled through talks 
with the label owners and the artists 
they release; futuristic hip-hop duo 
DELTRON 3030; Pacific Northwest 
metal punk LORDS OF LIGHTSPEED; 
electronic music pioneer THOMAS 
DIMUZIO; HALF JAPANESE’S leg¬ 
endary JAD FAIR; Pacific Northwest 
politi-rockers THE INTIMA; and $5 
CD label PLAN-IT-X RECORDS. 
Articles this issue include: UNIVER¬ 
SAL RECORD’S ACQUISITION OF E- 
MUSIC-it may not sound all that 
exciting, but this business-section 
errata finds many independent labels 
not so independent anymore; 
reporter Heather Haddon looks at the 
ABUSE OF FEMALE PRISONERS IN 
AMERICA; new associate editor Chris 
Ziegler gives a hilarious behind-the- 


WEST; PP investigates SLAUGHTER 
OF WILD BUFFALO IN MONTANA; and 
PUNKS REMEMBER JOEY RAMONE 
in a moving tribute. All this, plus all 
the DIY, columns, reviews, and much 
much much more! 144 pgs. 

PP45 DOUBLE FEATURE cover 
story! This issue not only shines the 
spotlight on consumer-rights 
activist, 2000 presidential candi¬ 
date, and all-around hellraiser 
RALPH NADER, but it also features 
an in-depth interview with uncom¬ 
promising independents SHELLAC. 
Just for you, PP45 serves up a little 
double trouble-two cover stories 
for the price of one! Also interviewed 
in this issue: Latino punk entertain¬ 
er EL VEZ; author PLESANT 
GEHMAN; analog electronic rockers 
MOUSE ON MARS; the new band to 
emerge from the ashes of Smart 
Went Crazy, THE BEAUTY PILL; 
queer zinemaker RUDY SCUTTER; 
filmmaker STEPHANIE BLACK; and 
independent country-rocker and 
death-penalty activist STEVE EARL. 
Articles in this issue include a hair- 
raising look at THE YAZOO BACKWA¬ 
TER PUMP PROJECT IN THE MIS¬ 
SISSIPPI DELTA-these pumps, if 
built, could bring environmental dev¬ 
astation to this fragile region; BACK 
TO SHATILLA follows author Ali 
Abunimah has he visits a Palestinian 
refugee camp; and HONDURAS: THE 
OTHER COLUMBIA looks at the US’s 
secret involvement in the Honduran 
government’s war against its own 
people. Plus columns, reviews, DIY 
and much, much more! 144 pgs 

PP46 ART & DESIGN 2! PP46 fea¬ 
tures FOUR LIMITED EDITION COVERS 
this time by artists JAIME HERNANDEZ 
(LOVE & ROCKETS COMICS), SHEP¬ 
PARD FAIRY (OBEY GIANT POSTERS), 
NIKKI MCCLURE (Olympia, WA paper- 
cut artist) and JAY RYAN (Chicago, IL 
poster artist). Interviews in Art & 
Design 2 include Hernandez, Fairy, 
McClure, and Ryan along with filmmak¬ 
er SADIE SHAW, designer ELLIOT EAR¬ 
LES, graffiti artists JOCYLIN SUPER- 
STAR and LITTLE MISS ATTITUDE, San 
Francisco’s not-for-profit POND 
GALLERY, and CRASS collageist GEE 
VAUCHER. Articles in A&D2 include a' 
profile of CHICAGO'S RADICAL STREET 
ARTISTS THE DEPARTMENT OF 


SPACE AND LAND RECLAMATION, an 
overview of DIY COMICS, a story about 
the MURALS OF CHICAGO’S PILSEN 
NEIGHBORHOOD, and a look at the 
PROJET MOBILIVRE/BOOKMOBILE 
PROJECT that is bringing zines and 
artist books into underserved neigh¬ 
borhoods. Plus reviews, columns, DIY 
and more. 168 pgs. 

PP47 WAR SONGS. Punk Planet 
#47 takes stock of the Bush adminis¬ 
tration’s WAR AGAINST TERRORISM. 
Is it effective? Is it moral? Is it legal? 
We pose the questions that the main¬ 
stream media isn’t asking to experts— 
the answers are eye-opening to say the 
least. PP47 dedicates an entire section 
to looking at the war from many differ¬ 
ent angles in interviews, essays, and 
articles. Sure to be controversial, PP47 
pulls no punches in its analysis of the 
war. But it’s not just bombs and tanks in 
this issue of Punk Planet-after taking 
an issue off to write about art & design, 
PP47 returns with tons of great music 
interviews. Interviewed in this issue 
are: classic queer punk TOM ROBIN¬ 
SON reminisces on the spirit of 77; 
Pacific Northwest stalwarts 
UNWOUND; the Indigo Girls’AMY RAY 
talks about her independent solo pro¬ 
ject; dyke punks THE HAGGARD take 
their bikes out for a spin; buzz band 
THURSDAY drops some knowledge; 
XBXRX gives their last interview; and 
Punk Planet helps MINT RECORDS cel¬ 
ebrate their 10 year anniversary. Also 
interviewed just in time for the 
Olympics: the BURN THE OLYMPICS 
collective—a secretive group of 
activists devoted to direct action 
against the 2002 Olympic Games. In 
addition to the war coverage, and tons 
of interviews, PP47 features reviews, 
columns, fiction, DIY and more. 

PP48 TO HELL AND BACK. 
Operating under the name George Eric 
Hawthorne, George Burdi was the flag- 
bearer and general of the mid-'90s 
neo-nazi youth movement. But a 1995 
jail term found Burdi questioning his 
own beliefs, and when he was free, he 
left the neo-nazi movement. In To Hell 
and Back', Punk Planet 48 catches up 
with Burdi to talk about his past, his 
transformation, and his future. 
Controversial and disturbing, yet ulti- 


interviewed in this issue: the unstop¬ 
pable women-led band ERASE ERRA¬ 
TA; garage rock genre jumpers THE 
DIRTBOMBS; electronic sound artist 
OVAL; Afro-beat radicals ANTIBALAS; 
street punk superstars THE SWING¬ 
ING UTTERS; and radical educator and 
poet DEMETRAI MARTINEZ. Any arti¬ 
cles in PP48? You betcha. Punk Planet 
looks at the DEATH OF DISTRIBUTION 
GIANT VALLEY and what the loss of a 
giant one-stop means for indepen¬ 
dents. PP travels to look at the FAILED 
DOLLARIZATION OF ECUADOR; and 
Andrew Dickson talks about TOURING 
WITH A DIY FILM., Need more? How 
about a DIY ON TRAVELLING AND 
WORKING ABROAD, plus columns, 
reviews, and much, much more. 

PP49 BUSINESS AS USUAL? THE 
ROCKY RISE OF VAGRANT RECORDS 
Very few labels in the underground 
have had the meteoric success of 
California’s Vagrant Records-nor the 
controversy that has come with it. In 
issue #49, Punk Planet turns its 
award-winning reporting to investigat¬ 
ing Vagrant’s business practices. Is the 
label’s reputation for predatory band 
signings and larger-than-life marketing 
just sour grapes from competitors (as 
the label claims) or the emergence of a 
dangerous wolf in sheep’s clothing (as 
its harshest critics contend)? And 
what does Vagrant’s focus on 
Soundscan numbers, corporate spon¬ 
sorships, and balls-out marketing cam¬ 
paigns mean for the underground? 
Reporters Trevor Kelley and Kyle Ryan 
(author of PP39’s The Crash' expose 
on the 1994 punk signing boom) go 
beyond the rumors and delve into the 
fascinating story of the controversial 
punk label. ALSO IN PP49: Interviews 
with punk pioneers MIKE WATT and 
RICHARD HELL, rock’n’rollers FEDER¬ 
ATION X, neo-wavers THE RAPTURE, 
nobel laureate (no kidding!) ADOLFO 
PEREZ, electronic underground mag 
XLR8R, buzz band NEW END ORIGI¬ 
NAL, Brits ELECTRELANE, and the 
always entertaining HOT WATER 
MUSIC. Articles (besides the cover 
story) include the story of Alex 
Sanchez, a LOS ANGELES GANG- 
PEACE ORGANIZER FACING DEPORTA¬ 
TION; the story of THE CIVIL SUIT 
AGAINST TWO SALVADORIAN GENER¬ 
ALS WHO NOW LIVE IN FLORIDA; and 
A FIRST PERSON ACCOUNT OF BEING 


'BANNED' FROM THE UNITED STATES 
POST-SEPTEMBER II. All this plus 
columns, DIY, reviews, and much, 
much more. 

PP50: OUR KIND OF TOWN. Punk 
Planet marks its 50th issue with an 
issue that celebrates the magazine’s 
home: Chicago. Featuring a diverse 
group of interviews and articles, PP50 
showcases the many people, places, 
and things that make this city unique. 
To kick things off is the beautiful JON 
LANGFORD PAINTING of Chicago’s 
Mayor Daley on the magazine’s cover. 
Inside, Langford and bandmate Sally 
Timms wax philosophical about 25 
YEARS OF THE MEKONS and what 
moving to Chicago has meant for the 
band. Also interviewed in this issue: 
post-rock poster darlings TORTOISE 
talk about why the critics got it all 
wrong; BLOODSHOT RECORDS explain 
the link between country and punk; the 
woman behind VENUS ZINE talks 
about creating her amazing publica¬ 
tion; LOS CRUDOS’ MARTIN SOR- 
RONDEGUY talks about why he’s left 
Chicago; HOUSING ORGANIZER 
JAMES MUMM talks about fighting 
gentrification; GREEN PARTY CANDI¬ 
DATE (AND PUNK) JASON FARBMAN 
talks about taking on Chicago machine 
politics; the two wonderful people 
behind HOMOCORE CHICAGO talk 
about the good old days; the braintrust 
behind the 'dance show for kids of all 
ages' CHIC-A-GO-GO talk about mak¬ 
ing one of the best shows on cable 
access; death row inmate AARON PAT¬ 
TERSON talks about the brutal Chicago 
cop that beat him into confessing to a 
murder he didn’t commit; indie hip- 
hoppers THE MOLEMEN drop some 
knowledge; and garage rockers THE 
DISHES make some noise. PLUS MANY 
MORE INTERVIEWS WITH FOLKS 
FROM CHICAGO. In addition, there’s all 
the columns, reviews, DIYs, letters and 
everything else you’ve come to expect 
for 50 issues. 

Punk Planet T-shirts! Now 
on sweatshop-free light blue shirts 
with dark blue ink. Classic PP design— 
as seen on TV! $12 ppd 

Mini pins & stickers Stick 
your Punk Planet pride wherever you 
want and wear a pin too! Available to 
you for only $1.00 



Single issues cost $6.00 each (postage included). 
Buy two or more and get 'em for only $4.00 each! 

Punk Planet PO Box 464 
Chicago, IL 60690 

When ordering from outside the US or Canada, 
please add $3 to each issue ordered. 


ercnandis 


credit card ordering (and more exact rates) available online at www.punkplanet.com 
also check online for the most current list of back issues available 


scenes look at SOUTH BY SOUTH- 


mately moving, this feature-length 
interview is not to be missed! Also 











also 

Where to find more information 
about this issue’s features. 


interviewed this issue: 

Aaron Cometbus 

Despite Everything, a book compiling Aaron’s 
favorite bits from Cometbus' first 20 years is 
now out from: 

Last Gasp 777 Florida St. San Francisco, CA 
94110 

Cometbus magazine is available for $2.50 
from the folks at: 

BBT PO Box 4279 Berkeley CA 94704 

Guyana Punch Line 

Guyana Punch Line can be contacted at 

p.o. box 50454 

Columbia, SC 29250 

www. angelfi re.com/sc2/smash ism 

Their two albums, Maximum Smashism and 
Irritainment are available from: 

Prank Records P.O. Box 410892 San 
Francisco, CA 94141-0892 
www.prankrecords.com 

Sarah Dougher 

Sarah’s most recent album The Bluff is avail¬ 
able from: 

Mr. Lady PO. Box 3189 Durham, NC 27715 
www.mrlady.com 

Mr. Lady also has a small website up that lists 
Sarah’s tour dates etc ... at: 
www. m rl ady. com/sa ra hdougher 

Blood & Fire 

Blood & Fire records is online at: 
www.bloodandfire.co.uk 

Brett Gurewitz 

Brett’s many labels are all online: 
www.epitaph.com 


www.anti.com 

www.hell-cat.com 

www.fatpossum.com 

Bad Religion is online at: 
www.badreligion.com 

Adeline Records 

Find out about Adeline’s many fine releases at: 
5245 college ave. #318 
Oakland, CA 94618 
www.adelinerecords.com 

Allison Wolfe/Hazel Dickens 

Allison's band Bratmobile can be contacted at: 
POB 14841, Berkeley, CA 94712 
Bratmobile is online at www.bratmobile.com 

Bratmobile's newest album, Girls Get Busy, is 
available from: 

Lookout! PO. Box 11374 Berkeley, CA 94712 
www.lookoutrecords.com 

Much of Hazel Dickens fine career has been 
spent recording for: 

Rounder Records 1 Camp Street, Cambridge, 

MA 02140 

www.rounder.com 

articles in this issue: 

Wave a White Flag 

The International Solidarity Movement, whose 
call for support led Jeff to the West Bank is 
online at: www.palsolidarity.org/ 

There are many other fine organizations work¬ 
ing towards a lasting peace in the Middle 
East. These are just a few of them: 

Gush Shalom: Israeli Peace Bloc 

Gush Shalom is an Israeli organization that 


has worked for years to influence Israeli public 
opinion and lead it towards peace with the 
Palestinian people. 

http://www.gush-shalom.org/english/index.html 
Electronic Intifada 

The Electronic Intifada challenges myth, dis¬ 
tortion and spin in the media in an informed 
way, enabling activists to effect positive 
changes in media coverage of the Palestinians 
and the Israeli-Palestinian Conflict. 
http://www.electronicintifada.com/ 

Middle East Research and Information Project 
An excellent resource for news & analysis of 
current events in the Middle East. 
http://www.merip.org/ 

Tikkun 

A Jewish critique of politics, culture, and soci¬ 
ety. A great resource for a progressive Jewish 
analysis of the Israeli-Palestinian Conflict. 
http://www.tikkun.org/ 

RIP Dee Dee 

The official Ramones website is located at: 
www.officialramones.com 

Ed Varga 

For more information on Homo A Go Go, tak¬ 
ing place in Olympia, Washington from 
September 26 - 29, 2002, you can visit: 
www.homoagogo.com. 

Day by Day 

Information about the Day Labor Project, orga¬ 
nized by the Chicago Coalition for the 
Homeless and Jobs with Justice is online at: 

www.chicagohomeless.org/campaigns/daylabor.htm 








thirty two frames 
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PITCH BLACK 


CHRISTIANSEN 

Formies Brothers And Sisters! 
REV114 ★ ODep 

Intense, passionate, driving rock. 
www.christiansenonline.com 


THIRTY-TWO FRAMES 

S/T 

BEV105 a COep 

Think Embrace meets Avail. 

www.32frames.com 


BEVI13 * CD/LP 

Horror punk straight from the 
depths of the Bay Area Cemetary, 
www.pitchblackt38.com 




New Full-Lengths Coming Soon From: SHAI HULUD • ELLIOTT • A.18 • SINCE BY MAN 


REVELATION RECORDS ★ RO. Box 5232 Huntington Beach, CA 92615-5232 USA ★ www.RevelationRecords.com ★ RevHQ.com 





















LESS THAN 
ARMY OF POI 


MISTAKEN FOR'STAI 


Please seernr website for 01 


AGAINST ME! 
Reinventing Axl Rose 1 
-LP/CD 


BITCHIN' 
'The Night Life, 
the Tight Style” 
-LP/CD 


ASTRID OTO 
'Discography' 
-CD 
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$4.95 us 

$6.95 CANADA 


issue # 5I September & October 2002 


Allison Wolfe meets H 


0 '74470 93297 1 o 


HATE IViySELF split IP 

DOOR FUCKING EmS^RUMBLESEAT "Rufobleseaf*ID 1 

D PLANES MISTAKEN FOR*STAR>"FUfck With Fife" IP/CD 

D GRABASS CHARLESTOI^S/BILLfREESE PETERS split LP/CD 

al direct! Call (352) 379-0502 oi^mail us for a wholesale catalog! 
;e catalog of oter 4,000 CD's, fecordsMiris, & 'btd§r fun stuff! 

itfefl 32604 non&refeords.com 


AGAINST ME! 
“Reinventing Axl Rose' 
-LP/CD 




































